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YOU  BELONG  TO 

A  BUSHEL  CLUB 

Perhaps  you  belong  to  the  400-Bushel  Potato 
Club.  But  whether  or  not  you  are  listed  among- 
the  growers  who  are  receiving  congratulations 
on  attaining  the  goals  of  this  recognized  state 
organization,  you  still  belong  to  a  bushel  club. 

Upon  the  basis  of  your  potato  harvest  this 
past  year,  you  can  be  classified.  Are  you  satis- 
fied with  the  rating  which  would  be  given  you? 
If  not,  potash  will  help  you  to  secure  the  yield 
and  quality  which  will  place  you  among  the  win- 
ners. 

Potatoes  remove  from  the  soil  more  potash 
than  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  com- 
bined. A  yield  of  400  bushels  per  acre  uses  225 
pounds  of  actual  potash  per  acre  in  addition  to 
what  must  be  supplied  to  take  care  of  leaching, 
erosion,  and  soil  fixation. 

To  insure  a  good  crop  against  potash  deficien- 
cy, apply  200  pounds  of  K  0  per  acre  in  your 
fertilizer. 
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Potatoes  on  the  Philadelphia  Produce  Markets 


by  R.  B.  Donaldson 


A  recent  study  of  the  Philadelphia 
produce  markets,  conducted  by  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  indicates  that  a  con- 
solidation of  all  wholesale  markets  is  es- 
sential. As  Pennsylvania  potato  grow- 
ers we  might  ask  ourselves:  "How 
would  a  consolidation  of  existing  mar- 
kets in  Philadelphia  benefit  us?"  Let  us 
look  at  the  situation  as  it  now  exists  in 
order  to  answer  this  question. 

There  are  at  present  five  wholesale 
markets  in  Philadelphia,  other  than 
chain  store  warehouses,  which  are  im- 
portant in  the  handling  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  These  are  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Produce  Terminal,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio-Reading  Terminal,  the 
river  front  piers,  the  Dock  Street  market 
and  the  Callowhill  Street  market. 

The  two  railroad  produce  terminals, 
which  were  built  less  than  ten  years  ago, 
offer  facilities  for  the  physical  handling 
and  selling  of  produce  received  by  rail 
only.  There  was  a  time,  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  motor  truck  as  a  carrier  of 
fresh  produce,  when  these  railroad  ter- 
minals were  of  some  significance  as  a 
market  for  Pennsylvania  potatoes.  In 
1925  rail  receipts  of  our  potatoes 
amounted  to  2,256  carloads;  however, 
during  1935  such  receipts  had  fallen  to 
only  37  carloads.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
total  of  1,218  carloads  of  potatoes  from 
Maine  arrived  on  these  markets  during 
this  same  year.  As  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  potatoes  now  move 
to  market  by  motor  truck,  and  as  the 
railroad  terminals  prohibit  the  sale  of 
such  arrivals,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
these  markets  are  no  longer  of  any  sig- 


nificant importance  to  Pennsylvania  po- 
tato growers. 

The  river  front  piers  deserve  our  at- 
tention. In  the  winter  months  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
arriving  by  boat  is  unloaded  at  the  vari- 
ous piers  along  the  Delaware  River, 
among  which  is  an  increasing  quantity 
of  potatoes.  During  1935  a  total  of  1,- 
042  equivalent  carloads  of  potatoes  ar- 
rived at  the  piers  from  Maine,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  arriving  by  rail.  Most  of 
these  potatoes  arriving  by  boat  are  sold 
privately  at  the  piers.  Due  to  the  lower 
transportation  rates  when  shipping  by 
boat,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  such 
receipts  will  increase.  From  these  mar- 
kets also  are  Pennsylvania  potatoes  ex- 
cluded. 

The  Dock  Street  market  and  the  Cal- 
lowhill Street  market  receive  nearly  all 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  brought  into 
Philadelphia  by  truck.  For  this  reason 
they  handle  practically  all  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania potatoes  sold  in  the  Philadel- 
phia market,  except  those  sold  direct  to 
chain  stores. 

This  being  the  situation  as  to  physical 
facilities  available  for  the  sale  of  Penn- 
sylvania potatoes,  let  us  now  look  at  the 
demand  side  of  this  picture.  Dock  Street 
and  Callowhill  Street  are  primarily  mar- 
kets for  Philadelphia  buyers.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Callowhill  Street 
where,  according  to  the  study  just  com- 
pleted, between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  all 
sales  go  to  such  buyers.  Out-of-town 
buyers  patronize  the  terminal  markets 
and  the  piers  to  a  greater  extent  than 
Philadelphia  buyers,  particularly  when 
buying    in    large    quantities,    and    these 

(Continued  on   page  22) 
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The  Potato  Outlook  forJ937 

(Reprinted  from  a  recent  issue  of  The  Michigan  Potato  Growers'  Exchange) 


"A  slight  increase  in  the  acreage 
planted  to  potatoes  in  1937  over  that 
planted  in  1936  is  in  prospect.  On  the 
basis  of  these  increased  plantings  and  it 
yields  should  be  average,  the  United 
States  production  of  potatoes  in  1937 
would  total  about  370,000,000  bushels. 
Such  a  crop  is  about  average  but  would 
be  about  fifteen  per  cent  more  than  the 
relatively  short  crop  indicated  for  1936 
bv  October  1  conditions.  A  crop  of  this 
size  would  result  in  prices  and  incomes 
to  growers  somewhat  less  than  what 
probably  will  be  received  for  the  short 
crop  of  1936,  but  substantially  higher 
than  growers  have  received  in  other  re- 
cent years. 


''Because  of  the  widespread  summer 
drought  and  a  ten  percent  reduction  in 
the  acreage  planted  to  potatoes  in  1936, 
production  totaled  322,000,000  bushels 
(October  indications)  or  about  65,000,- 
000  less  than  the  slightly  larger  than  av- 
erage crop  of  1935.  In  the  late  States, 
the  crop  is  fifteen  per  cent  less  than 
1935,  the  shortage  occuring  only  in  the 
ten  Central  States;  the  eight  Eastern 
States,  and  twelve  Western  States  have 
either  average  or  better  than  average 
crops.  In  the  eleven  early  States  the 
crop  is  twenty-three  per  cent  less  and  in 
the  intermediate  States  twenty-five  per 
cent  less  than  in  1935. 

^'Because  of  the  shortage  in  the  early, 
intermediate,  and  ten  Central  late  States 
this  season,  prices  of  potatoes  have  held 
to  unusually  higher  levels  than  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  1936  marketing 
season.  On  September  15,  1936  the 
United  States  farm  price  of  potatoes  av- 
^^raged  about  $1.14  per  bushel  compared 
with  48  cents  a  year  earlier,  and  was  the 
highest  eptember  15  average  since  1929. 

"When  the  supply  of  potatoes  is  as 
:short  as  it  is  during  the  1936  season,  an 
advance  in  price  of  potatoes  in  the  late 
States  may  be  expected  from  October  to 
April  or  until  the  new  crop  supplies  are 
sufficient  to  affect  the  price  situation. 
Prices  to  growers  for  both  the  late  1936 
crop  and  the  early  1937  crop  should  be 
relatively  favorable  until  the  middle  of 
1937. 

'^Although  the  demand  for  potatoes  is 
relatively  inelastic  (that  is,  small  crops 
usually  result  in  larger  total  returns  to 
growers  than  do  large  crops)  it  appears 
that    over    a    long-time     period    potato 


growers  would  benefit,  under  present  de-     . 
mand  conditions,  if  they  held  their  acre- 
age close  to  the  average  of  recent  years 
or  3,300,000   acres.     This  acreage,   with 
yields  varying  from. 100  to  120  bushels 
per  acre,  and  averaging  about  116  Dusn- 
els   per   acre,   would   produce    an   ample 
supply  of  potatoes  for   all  domestic  re- 
quirements and  would  return  growers  a 
fairly  high  level  of  total  income.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  total  United  States 
production  would  vary  between  330, UUU,- 
000  bushels  in  years  of  low  yields  and 
426,000,000  bushels  in  years  of  bumper 
yields,  and  would  average  over  a  period 
of    years    around    373,000,000    bushels. 
This  average  production  would  result  in 
prices  to  growers  that  would  tend  to  sta- 
bilize acreage  at  around  3,300,000. 
The  1936  Crop  Is  Unusually  Small 
"The  October  report  of  the  Crop  Re- 
porting Board  indicated  a  United  States 
potato  crop  of  about  322,000,000  bushels 
in  1935  and  372,000,000  the  average  for 
1928-32.     The   1932  crop  was  extremely 
short  in  the  early,  intermediate,  and  10 
Central  late  States.  The  total  crop  in  the 
eleven  early  States  in  1936  is  estimated 
at   25,896,000   bushels,   or   about  23   per 
cent  less  than  in  1935.     The  commercial 
portion  of  the  early  crop  was  only  4  per 
cent  less  than  in  the  previous  year.     In 
the  seven   intermediate   States   the  1936 
crop  is  estimated  at  26,091,000  bushels, 
or  25  per  cent  less  than   in  1935.     The 
commercial   portion  of  the  intermediate 
crop  is  15  per  cent  below  that  for  1935. 

**The  October  indication  for  the  30 
late  potato  States  was  for  a  crop  of  270,- 
276,000  bushels  or  about  15  per  cent  less 
than  in  1935.  In  the  eight  Eastern  late 
States,  the  1936  crop  is  only  slightly  be- 
low average  but  slightly  above  1935.  In 
the  ten  Central  late  States  where  the 
shortage  of  late  potatoes  occurs,  the  1936 
crop  is  about  35  per  cent  less  than  the 
relatively  large  crop  of  1935,  and  28  per 
cent  below  average.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  twelve  Western  States  the  1936 
crop  is  about  7  per  cent  above  average 
but  about  5  per  cent  below  1935. 

Market  Outlook  for  tue  Remainder 
OF  THE  1936-37  Season 

"Prices  to  growers  should  be  relatively 
favorable  until  the  middle  of  1937.  Based 
on  previous  surveys  and  present  market- 
ings, it  is  estimated  that  the  January  1 
stocks  of  potatoes  on  hand  will  be  ap- 


proximately 70,000,000  bushels.  With 
average  yields,  the  new  commercial  crop 
of  potatoes  in  the  12  early  States  should 
total  about  23,000,000  bushels,  making 
the  prospective  available  supply  for  the 
6  months  period  (January  to  June  1937) 
approximately  93,000,000  bushels  which 
compares  with  the  supply  of  112,000,000 
bushels  the  previous  year  and  an  aver- 
age of  120,000,000  bushels.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  prices  for  potatoes 
can  be  maintained  at  favorable  levels  un- 
til the  heavy  movement  from  the  1937 
production  begins  late  in  June  or  early 
July. 

Probable   Production   in   1937 
About  Average 

**0n  the  basis  of  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tionship existnig  between  annual  changes 
in-  the  United  States  potato  acreage  and 
prices  the  preceding  year  and  the  sec- 
ond year  preceding,  the  acreage  planted 
in  1937  probably  will  be  increased  about 
2  per  cent  over  that  planted  in  1936.  The 
relatively  higher  prices  being  received 
for  the  1936  crop  will  tend  to  eucourage 
growers  to  plant  a  larger  acreage  in 
1937,  but  partially  counteracting  this 
tendency  are  the  relatively  low  prices 
received  for  the  1936  crop. 

"If  there  are  average  growing  condi- 
tions in  1937,  the  slightly  increased  acre- 
age would  produce  a  United  States  crop 
of  370,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  This 
crop  would  be  only  slightly  below  the 
1928-32  average  but  would  be  nearly  50,- 
000,000  bushels  more  than  were  produced 
in  1936. 

"If  there  are  average  growing  condi- 
tions in  1937,  the  slightly  increased  acre- 
age would  produce  a  United  States  crop 
of  about  370,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 
This  crop  would  be  only  slightly  below 
the  1928-32  average,  but  would  be  nearly 
50,000,000  bushels  more  than  were  pro- 
duced in  1936.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
if  the  potato  acreage  in  the  next  few 
years  were  maintained  at  a  level  only 
slightly  above  that  planted  in  1936,  po- 
tato growers  could  produce  on  the  aver- 
age enough  potatoes  for  all  domestic  re- 
quirements. 

Outlook  by  Regions 

"A  summary  of  reports  received  in 
early  October  from  commercial  growers 
in  the  early  and  intermediate  States  in- 
dicates that  the  commercial  acreage  of 
potatoes  in  these  areas  in  1937  probably 
will  be  increased  about  18  per  cent  over 
that  harvested  in  1936.  These  reports 
cover     growers'     intentions.     Therefore, 


the  actual  acreage  planted  in  1937  may 
be  slightly  different  from  present  indi- 
cations. 

"Growers    of   commercial    potatoes    in 
the  first  section  of  early  States  (Florida 
and  the  lower  valley  of  Texas)    in   1936 
produced  about  8  per  cent  more  potatoes 
than   in   1935,  because  of  larger  yields. 
But,  because  of  an  active  demand,  prices 
in     Florida     were     considerably    higher 
than    in    1935    and   growers    in   the   two 
States  together   received  an  average  of 
$1.45  per  bushel,  compared  with  $1.11  in 
1935.  The  October  intentions-to-plant  re- 
port indicates  a  35  per  cent  increase  of 
acreage  in  Florida  for  the  1937  season 
and  a   15  per  cent  increase  in  southern 
Texas,   making  a    combined   gain   of   31 
per  cent  for  these  two   sections.     It   is 
evident  that  the  expected  small  storage 
holdings  of  northern  or  main-crop  pota- 
toes   this    winter    are    stimulating    the 
plantings  in  these  early  Southern  States. 

"In   the    second   section    of   the    early 
commercial  group   (Alabama,  California, 
Georgia,    Louisiana,    Mississippi,    South 
Carolina   and  Texas  other)    the  crop  of 
commercial    potatoes    in    1936    was   one- 
fourth   larger  than  in  1935  as  a  result 
of    larger    acreage    and    better    yields. 
Nevertheless,  under  a  continued  good  de- 
mand for  new  potatoes,  growers  in  this 
group  of  States  received  the  high  aver- 
age of  $1.37  per  bushel,  compared  with 
only   55   cents    in   1935.      Stimulated   by 
these  favorable  returns  during  the   last 
spring,  this   group   reports   an   intended 
increase   of   28   per   cent   in   commercial 
acreage    for    1937,    South    Carolina   and 
California  showing  the  largest  percent- 
age increases. 

"A  6  per  cent  reduction  of  commercial 
acreage  in  1936  and  extremely  low  yields 
per  acre  (averaging  only  91  bushels) 
caused  the  second  early  States  (Arkan- 
sas, North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and  Ten- 
nessee) to  produce  only  4,200,000  bushels 
of  commercial  potatoes  this  year,  or  34 
per  cent  less  than  in  1935.  Drought  and 
excessive  heat  seriously  affected  this 
crop. 

"The  first  section  of  intermediate 
States  (Maryland,  Norfolk  and  Eastern 
Shore  sections  of  Virginia,  Kentuck^^. 
Missouri  and  Kansas)  had  a  relatively 
small  crop  of  commercial  potatoes  this 
summer,  caused  by  a  slight  reduction  of 
acreage  and  low  yields.  Only  8,886,000 
bushels  were  produced,  about  21  per  cent 
less  than  in  1935  and  48  per  cent  below 
the  5  year  average.     With  old  potatoes 

(Continued  on  page   16) 
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EDITORIAL 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  board 
of  the  State  Potato  Growers  Association 
wishes  to  congratulate   the  participants 
from    the    different    Vocational    Schools 
and  4-H  Clubs,  including  the  instructors 
and    leaders,    who    aided    in    the    Youth 
Program  of  the  Twentieth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association  during  the  Farm 
Show.     This  program  and  the  work  in- 
volved in  staging  it  was  in  keeping  with 
the  philosophy  of  H.  J.  Kitzmiller,  who 
said,  "I  know  of  no  greater  movement  on 
the   part   of   the   State    Potato   Growers 
Association  than  that  of  fostering  and 
encouraging  the  training  of  the  youth  in 
our  State  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of    potato    production    and    marketing. 
The    different    schools    and    groups    who 
participated  in  this  program  were  as  fol- 
lows: Gregg  Township  Vocational  School, 
Centre    County;     Lower    Paxton    Voca- 
tional School,  Dauphin  County;  Hershey 
Vocational     School,     Dauphin     County; 
Dayton    Vocational    School,    Armstrong 
County;     Dillsburg     Vocational     School, 
York     County;      Lewisville     Vocational 
School,    Potter    County;    Red    Rose    4-H 
Chorus,  Lancaster  County;  Lebanon  4-H 
Trio,   Lebanon   County;    Reitz   Brothers, 
Schnecksville  4-H  Club,  Lehigh  County. 
We  plan  to  give  fuller  recognition  of  the 
fine  work  done  by  these  different  groups 
in  future  issues  of  the  Guide  Post. 


Advertising 


An  advertiser  is  repaid  in  only  one 
^vay— that  is  when  subscribers  read  then- 
ads,  remember  them,  and  act  upon  them. 

The  advertisers  make  possible  the  pub- 
lication of  your  Association  organ.  It 
is  obvious  that  without  their  help  it 
would  cost  many  times  the  amount  you 
contribute  to  its  support. 

Many  of  the  advertisements  in  this 
publication  are  seasonal,  appearing  only 
at  times  when  you  are,  or  should  be, 
interested  in  the  merchandise  or  equip- 
ment advertised,  and  therefore,  they  con- 
stitute a  real  service  to  the  membership. 

To  make  the  Guide  Post  popular 
with  those  who  make  its  publication  pos- 
sible, it  is  up  to  you  members  to  read, 
remember  and  act  upon  the  advertise- 
ments   they    publish.     It    is    their    only 

reward.  

MEMBERS 

LET'S  PATRONIZE  OUR 

SUPPORTERS! 


To  Those  Who  Have  Not 

Renewed 

Their  Memberships! 


This  is  the  Final  Issue 
of  The  Guide  Post  to  be 
sent  to  those  who  have 
failed  to  remit  their 
1937  Membership  Fee. 
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Soil  Fertility 


rrhis  is  the  text  of  a  play  presented  by  the  Gregg  Township  Vocational  School 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers'  Assoc,  at  the  Farm  Show,) 

Characters 

Soil  Robber Frayiklin  Bartgus 

Little   Spud John  Shook 

Soil   Builder Richard  Feltenberger 

Big  Yield Dean  Hettinger 

(Enter— Soil  Robber  and  Little  Spud 
from  behind  curtain  or  from  rear,  com- 
ing down  the  aisle  and  meeting  center 
stage.  Soil  Robber  is  dressed  as  a  pirate 
and  brandishes  a  large  sword  labelled 
^'improper  rotation."  Little  Spud  is 
dressed  as  a  small  potato  by  using  bur- 
lap and  excelsior.) 


Soil  Robber:  These  potato  growers  have 
been  after  us  for  years  and  we  have 
been  able  to  elude  them,  especially 
those  who  follow  my  instructions.  Now 
Little  Spud,  you  and  I  have  always 
been  good  friends  and  if  left  alone  will 
always  be  happy. 

Little  Spud:  Well  it  is  this  way  Soil 
Robber.  I  feel  that  we  are  not  getting 
the  most  out  of  our  companionship— 
you  see,  I  am  not  liked  by  the  house- 
wife—she says  I  am  too  small  for  best 
use. 

Soil  Robber  :  That  may  be  true  but  think 
of  the  other  crops  I  make  happy— 1 
mean  long  rotations  of  the  other  farm 
crops  such  as  corn,  oats,  wheat,  red 
sorrel,  and  even  timothy  likes  us. 

Little  Spud:  Yes,  but  why  should  we 
worry  about  other  crops— rotation  ot 
crops  such  as  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
timothy  have  kept  me  small  and  un- 
profitable. That  is  why  I  say  we  are 
not  liked  by  the  potato  grower  and 
housewife. 

Soil  Robber:  Well  Little  Spud,  in  that 
respect  you  may  be  right,  but  I  have 
been  in  this  soil  robbing  game  so  long 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  potato 
orower  giving  my  other  friends  some 
help.  Men  like  Dr.  Fritch  of  Macun- 
gie  who  used  a  three  year  rotation  ot 
potatoes,  wheat,  and  clover  for  fifty 
years,  destroy  my  plans  and  have  no 
respect  for  you,  Little  Spud.  If  he 
had  retained  the  old  four-five  year  ro- 
tation you  and  I  would  have  won  our 
battle  of  depleting  the  soil  and  ruining 
the  potato  grower. 

Little  Spud  :  After  all,  I  guess  we  should 
be  happy— say  Soil  Robber,  who  are 
your  best  friends? 


Soil  Robber:  Our  best  friends  are  Ero- 
sion, Acidity,  Improper  Rotation,  Acid 
Loving  Plants,  Lack  of  Humus,  and 
Lack  of  Plant  Food. 

Little  Spud:  And  who  are  your  worst 
enemies? 

Soil  Robber:  Our  worst  enemies  are  1. 
Proper  land  and  soil  utilization,  2. 
Lime,  3.  Proper  Rotation,  4.  Legumes, 
5.  Humus,  6.  Plant  Food.  The  leader 
of  this  gang  and  the  only  man  that 
might  give  us  any  trouble  is  Soil 
Builder.  He  may  try  to  spoil  our 
scheme  of  robbery. 

(Enter  Soil  Builder  dressed  as  a  mod- 
ern successful  farmer  and  carrying  the 
horn  of  plenty.) 

Soil  Builder:  Who  spoke  my  name  and 
said  that  I  am  an  enemy  of  potatoes ! 

Little  Spud:  Soil  Robber  has  been  tell- 
ing me  that  you  are  my  greatest 
enemy. 

Soil  Builder:  My  little  friend,  he  is 
wrong  in  this.  You  shall  see  what  1 
do  to  your  sisters  and  brothers. 

(Enter  Big  Yield  dressed  as  a  potato 

but  three  to  four  times  as  big  as  Little 

Spud.) 

Big  Yield:  I  am  Big  Yield.  See  what 
Soil  Builder  has  done  for  me. 

Little  Spud:  Why  Soil  Robber  has  been 
telling  me  that  our  best  friends  are 
Erosion,  Acidity,  Improper  Rotation, 
Acid  Loving  Plants,  Lack  of  Humus, 
and  Lack  of  Plant  Food. 

Big  Yield:  But  look  Little  Spud,  what 
our  friend  Soil  Builder  has  done  for 
me.  He  claims  that  proper  land  and 
soil  utilization,  lime,  Proper  Rotation, 
Legumes,  Humus,  Plant  Food  has 
done  all  this.  Why  Little  Spud,  why 
do  you  have  a  greenspot? 
Little  Spud:  The  rains  washed  the  cov- 
ering off  my  face  and  I  had  to  stare  at 
the  sun  so  long  that  I  turned  green. 
How  could  this  erosion  be  stopped  so 
that  I  would  not  get  green? 

Soil  Builder:  Why  your  grower  for  the 
moment  forgot  that  humus  increases 
the  water  holding  capacity  of  the  soil 
like    a    sponge,    improves    the    texture 

(Continued   ou   page  18) 
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Farm  Show  Notes 

(From  a  Potato  Grower's  Notebook) 


It  was  estimated  that  400,000  attended 
the  1937  Farm  Show.  Few  people  left 
without  realizing'  the  importance  of  the 
Pennsylvania  potato  industry  or  with- 
out knowing  that  well-graded  Pennsyl- 
vania potatoes  are  now  available  in  large 
quantities,  packed  in  Blue  Label  bags. 


our  Sunday  clothes,  on?  Although  some 
did  not  realize  the  significance  of  the 
commercial  class,  it  was  judged  entirely 
on  grade  factors. 


The  Farm  Show  issue  of  the  Pcnnsi/l- 
vania  Farmer,  among  many  other  inter- 
esting articles,  gave  the  Pennsylvania 
Cooperative  potato  marketing  plan  a  real 
boost. 


Requests  for  information  about  the 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  marketing 
plan  were  received  from  a  number  of 
other  States  represented  at  the  Show. 
More  recently  a  request  was  received 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  full 
details. 


The  booth  of  the  Association  made  an 
excellent  meeting  place  for  potato  grow- 


Some  women  visiting  the  Show  from 
Baltimore  recognized  the  Blue  Label 
bags,  stating  they  were  the  best  potatoes 
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ers.  When  vacant  chairs  could  be  found, 
it  also  afforded  an  excellent  parking- 
place  for  tired  "dogs." 


they  had  ever  been  able  to  get  on  the 
Baltimore  market.  They  added  that 
more  of  the  same  kind  would  be  welcome. 


It  was  quite  evident  this  yeai"  that  the 
Farm  Show  has  definitely  outgrown  its 
present  quarters.  A  word  to  your  local 
representatives  in  the  legislature  may 
assist  in  securing  the  much  needed  ad- 
ditions. 


The  Potato  meetings  all  had  a  record 
attendance,  averaging  usually  around 
five  hundred  persons.  In  fact,  the  Asso- 
ciation was  able  to  boast  the  greatest 
number  of  potato  growers  for  the  week 
of  any  Show. 


The  commercial  potato  class  was  a 
worthwhile  addition  to  the  competitive 
display.  It  requires  skill  and  good  man- 
agement to  produce  and  select  a  prize 
winning  exhibit  in  the  fancy  class  but 
how  are  we   doing  when   we  don't  have 


The  Association  headquarters  booth 
served  well  its  purpose  as  a  meeting 
place  for  potato  growers  and  for  friends 
of  the  Association.  Its  existence  not  only 
made  it  possible  for  growers  and  their 
families  to  rest  during  their  tours  about 
the    Show    Building,    but    made    a    con- 
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Potato  Growers'  Hold  Annual  Meeting 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Potato  Growers'  Association,  Inc.,  held 
in  the  Fifth  Street  Methodist  Church,  at 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  January  19, 
1937,  claimed  the  largest  attendance  in 
the  history  of  the  Association. 

Reports  of  the  officers  showed  that  ex- 
ceptional progress  had  been  made  by  the 
new  potato  marketing  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Association  and  the  entire 
membership  showed  interest  and  enthus- 
iasm over  the  plan,  pledging  their  hearty 
support  of  the  project. 

The  principal  item  of  business  to  eome 
before  the  meeting  was  the  adoption  of 
a  new  set  of  by-laws,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
membership  present. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  new  set 
of  by-laws,  which  provided  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  directors 
throughout  the  State,  the  membership 
elected  the  1937  directors  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  new  by-laws. 
The    election    results    were    as    follows: 


Eastern       District:  Roy       Wotring, 

Schnecksville,  Lehigh  County,  one  year; 
Walter  S.  Bishop,  Doylestown,  Bucks 
County,  two  years;  and  L.  O.  Thompson, 
New  Freedom,  York  County,  three  years. 
In  the  Central  District  the  following 
Williamsport,  Lycoming  County,  one 
Directors  were  chosen :  Philip  C.  Antes, 
year;  Robert  Wigton,  Pennsylvania  Fur- 
nace, Huntingdon  County,  two  years; 
and  Ed.  Fisher,  Coudersport,  Potter 
County,  for  three  years. 

From  the  Western  District:  J.  A.  Don- 
aldson, Emlenton,  Venango  County,  was 
chosen  for  one  year;  J.  H.  Fisher,  Bos- 
well,  Somerset  County,  for  two  years; 
and  J.  C.  McClurg,  Geneva,  Crawford 
County,  for  three  years. 

Following  the  selection  of  the  Direc- 
tors, they  in  turn  held  their  elections  for 
the  officers  for  the  current  year,  which 
resulted  in  the  reelection  of  Walter  S. 
Bishop,  of  Doylestown,  as  President;  the 
election  of  J.  A.  Donaldson,  of  Emlenton, 
as  Vice-President,  and  E.  B.  Bower,  of 
Bellefonte,  as  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Association. 


venient  place  for  them  to  renew  ac- 
quaintances, their  memberships  and  ful- 
fill their  curiosity  concerning  the  market- 
ing program.  The  booth  undoubtedly  gave 
an  added  prestige  to  the  Association. 


The  Baking  Booth  proved  a  popular 
feature  to  all  Farm  Show  visitors,  as 
might  be  evidenced  by  the  total  potato 
sales  which  reached  27,000 — and  that 
Potter  County  proven  quality  encouraged 
many  favorable  comments  from  custom- 
ers. They  asked  were  these  really  Penn- 
sylvania potatoes  and  how  they  could 
get  potatoes  like  them.  The  answers,  of 
course,  were  that  they  were  Pennsylva- 
nias  and  that  they  could  be  bought  in 
Blue  Label  packages. 


tion  was  also  attracted  to  te  splendid  dis- 
plays of  the  commercial  sixty  pound 
packs. 

Machinery  exhibitors  found  unusual 
interest  in  the  new  equipment  on  display 
and  reported  a  decidedly  good  inquiry 
for  seed,  fertilizer,  and  spray  materials. 
It  is  little  wonder,  for  there  was  pro- 
found interest  this  year,  and  the  potato 
equipment  and  supplies  exhibits  were  of 
the  best. 


There  was  considerable  advertising 
value  for  the  Pennsylvania  potato  in  the 
Baking  Booth,  for  all  customers  left  it 
well  satisfied — and  many  of  them  after 
they  had  eaten  several  steaming  baked 
potatoes. 


The  Youth  Program — something  a  lit- 
tle new — was  well  received  by  the  mem- 
bership— In  fact,  the  Youth  took  the 
lead  many  times  durinj?  the  Show.  This 
group  honored  Terry,  Fritch,  Snyder  and 
Kitzmiller;  presented  a  clever  skit  on 
soil  building;  another  portraying  the 
twiddler  grower  versus  the  grower  with 
vision;  and  gave  a  remarkably  clever 
take-off  on  the  functioning:  of  the  potato 
deal  as  handled  through  the  State  office. 


The  potato  show  contained  the  boys' 
competitive  exhibits  of  unusual  good 
quality,  which  certainly  looks  up  to  fine 
crops  for  future  years.     Unusual  atten- 


Harmonious  sessions  marked  all  of  the 
business  and  program  meetings.  New 
phases  of  the  marketing  plan  were  ex- 
plained to  understanding  interested  lig- 

(Continued  on   page   1/^) 
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T.  B.  TERRY 

by  John  Schrum 

Dillsburg  Vocational  School, 

York  County 

T.  B.  Terry  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  was  a 
household  word  among  potato-minded 
people  50  years  ago.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  his   writings   are   epoch   making  in 


"I  am  T.  B.  Terry — The  boy  who  can  raise 
a  grood  crop  of  potatoes  and  do  it  every 
time,  is  entitled  to  honor  and  respect.  He 
is  a  useful  member  of  society  and  he  is 
sure  of  a  job  anywhere,  under  any  circum- 
stances; for  the  commodity  he  produces, 
will  be  a  staple  so  lonir  as  there  are 
hungrry   people  to   be   fed." 

the  history  of  the  potato.  He  has  done 
more  to  fire  the  imagination  and  arouse 
popular  interest  in  potato  growing,  than 
any  other  writer  in  this  country. 

Terry  marks  the  transition  in  agri- 
culture from  inaccuracies,  based  on  tra- 
ditions and  superstitions,  to  facts  based 
on  experimentation. 

Terry  experimented  with  legumes  in 
the  potato  rotation,  and  settled  on  a 
three-year  rotation,  of  clover,  potatoes, 
and  wheat. 

He  experimented  with  .soils  and  their 
prepaiation,  manures,  and  their  applica- 

(Covfhnted  on   page   17) 


Pennsylvania's  Market 
Outlook 

by  D.  M.  James 

The  January  1st  "Storage  Stocks"  re- 
port released  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  an  estimated  sup- 
ply of  78  million  bushels  of  potatoes  held 
by  growers  and  local  buyers  this  yeai', 
compared  with  104  million  bushels  held 
at  country  points  last  year.  The  supply 
in  1936  was  sufficient  for  shipments  of 
late  potatoes  to  average  approximately 
650  cars  a  day  from  January  1st  to  May 
1st.  At  the  same  proportionate  rate  of 
shipping  as  last  year,  the  present  supply 
would  indicate  a  possible  daily  average 
shipment  of  slightly  less  than  500  car- 
loads a  day  until  the  first  of  May.  Re- 
cent shipments  of  late  potatoes  from  all 
states  have  exceeded  this  figure,  for  the 
2  week  period  ending  January  25th  hav- 
ing averaged  570  cars  a  day. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  total  ship- 
ments from  Januai-y  1st  to  May  1st  will 
exceed  an  average  of  500  carloads  daily. 
The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  .states,  "The  apparent  short- 
age of  potatoes  this  year  has  resulted  in 
pn  unusually  heavy  movement  of  culls 
and  other  low  grade  potatoes.  Shippers 
and  growers  are  trying  to  salvage  as 
much  of  the  crop  as  possible."  Shipments 
of  the  new  crop  may  be  expected  to  be 
increased  over  a  year  ago,  since  early 
plantings  have  been  considerably  heavier 
this  year  than  last.  However  yields  of 
potatoes  in  Florida  have  been  disappoint- 
ing thus  far,  with  blight  damage  preva- 
lent in  some  fields.  Shipments  from' 
Florida,  Texas  and  California  have 
totaled  475  cars  through  January  25th 
this  year  compared  with  107  cars  last 
year  to  the  same  date.  This  movement 
has  had  very  little  appreciable  effect  on 
the  market. 

The  peak  of  the  market  for  the  season 
to  date  was  reached  around  the  middle 
of  January  when  the  best  Maines  re- 
alized $2.90  to  $3.10  per  hundred  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  Pittsburgh.  Shipments  for 
the  entire  country  had  ranged  between 
400  and  500  cars  for  a  few  days  before 
that  price  was  reached.  Shipments  short- 
ly jumped  to  over  700  cars  whereupon 
prices  eased  25c  to  35c  per  hundred.  This 
would  indicate  that  at  present  high 
prices  the  markets  of  the  country  are 
unable  to  absorb  as  many  as   700   cars 

(Conthmed  on   page    IJf) 
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NEW  SPRAYER 

Mounted  on  CLETRAC 
For  the  Potato  Grower 

EXHIBITED  AT   THE   PENNSYLVANIA  FARM   SHOW 


This  new  sprayer  available  for  the  Model  E-62  and  E-68  Cletrac 
has  been  adapted  specifically  for  the  potato  grower.  It  is  a  com- 
pact unit — easily  and  quickly  mounted  on  or  taken  off  the  trac- 
tor— and  will  cover  as  many  as  8  rows  at  one  time.  With  this 
equipment  it  is  possible  to  go  into  the  fields  and  do  your  spray- 
ing at  any  time — regardless  of  soil  conditions. 

Write  for  further  details. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO.,   Cleveland,  o. 
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POTATO  CHIPS 


To  write  a  column  for  each  issue  of  the 
Guide  Post  containing-  morsels  of  news 
of  particular  interest  to  Pennsylvania 
potato  growers,  facts  both  frivolous  and 
serious,  for  your  entertainment — and 
perhaps  containing:  some  enlightenment 
about  this  vast  industry.  With  the  cour- 
tesy of  your  forbearance  we  will  try  it 
once.  If  it  fails  to  register,  write  ''thumbs 
down"  to  the  editor  and  we'll  never  do  it 
again. 


The  1936  Farm  Show  is  now  a  mem- 
ory, and  need  we  say, '  a  very  pleasant 
one.  The  potato  meetings  and  banquet 
were  overflow  affairs  with  much  enthu- 
siasm shown  for  the  future  of  potato 
growing:.  Someone  estimated  that  5,000 
Pennsylvania  potato  growers  attended 
the  Show  during  the  week.  Doc  Nixon 
wanted  to  know  "Where  are  the  other 
25,000?" 


Plenty  of  notables  at  the  Banquet  in- 
cluding Hon.  J.  Hansell  French,  four 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  in- 
cluding the  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  Fred  W.  Johnson  and  many 
distinguished  visitors  from  other  States. 
And  didn't  you  enjoy  that  *'Song  without 
words  (oi-  music)"  rendered  by  Stuait 
and  James? 


Hats  off  to  Denniston  and  to  the  voca- 
tional boys — and  girl.s — who  staged  the 
potato  production  and  marketing  skits. 
They  were  well  planned  and  well  execut- 
ed. This  change  from  the  usual  Farm 
Show  meeting  was  unique,  refreshing 
and  greatly  enjoyed  by  an  attentive 
audience. 


The  Baked  Potato  Booth  has  become  a 
traditional  fixture  of  the  show.  Heard 
several  visitors  state  that  the  delicious 
baked  potatoes  are  one  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  entire  show. 


Doc  Nixon's  babies  at  Hershey  are  re- 
ported doing:  very  nicely,  thank  you.  If 
he  doesn't  get  THE  Pennsylvania  variety 
out  of  that  thrifty-looking  bunch  of  seed- 
lings, I'll  be  surprised.  Mr.  M.  S.  Her- 
shey deserves  the  gratitude  of  every 
Pennsylvania  grower  for  the  facilities  he 

freely  offering  Dr.  Nixon  in  his  tire- 


is 


less  search  for  the  variety  which  will  be 
the  last  word  for  culture  in  the  Keystone 
state. 


When  is  a  night  not  a  night?  The  an- 
swer is  when  it's  a  Whitenight.  Our  Ex- 
Vice  President  has  got  himself  a  job  in 
the  Legislature  at  Harrisburg.  More 
power  to  you,  "M.  P." 


Some  man  writes  that  he  is  tired  of 
reading  about  Pennsylvania  spuds  in  ev- 
ery newspaper  he  picks  up.  "Why  this 
wave  of  publicity?"  he  asks.  Why  not, 
we  have  a  30  million  dollar  industry  and 
advertising  pays  big  dividends,  especially 
when  it  is  free. 


Our  neighboring-stater,  Daniel  Dean, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  within  some 
few  years  February  first  will  practic- 
ally end  the  selling  season  for  late  pota- 
toes, because  of  greatly  increased  acre- 
ages in  the  far  south.  Sounds  a  little 
phoney  but  consider  what  has  happened 
to  late  cabbage  within  the  last  decade. 
Something  to  think  about,  anyway. 


Seed  certifier,  K.  W.  Kauer,  reports 
that  nary  a  complaint  has  been  received 
this  year  against  Pennsylvania  certified 
seed  which  is  officially  tagged.  These 
spuds  are  stacking  oip  with  the  best  from 
anywhere.  Greater  use  of  Pennsylvania 
seed  will  help  us  to  help  ourselves.  The 
centralized  sales  could  be  admirably 
handled  through  the  Bellefonte  office. 


Looks  like  a  big  increase  in  Kahtah- 
dins  for  Pennsylvania  in  1937.  Solid 
carloads  of  seed  reported  coming  in. 
Nice-looking  tubers  but  cooking  quality 
is  too  good.  Maine  is  reported  easing  up 
on  them  and  it  may  be  well  for  us  not  to 
overdo  it  either. 


A  job  I  wouldn't  want  is  that  of  the 
ex-soldier,  "Eb."  Bower.  They  say  he 
eats  aspirin  tablets  as  if  they  were  cough 
drops.  Not  surprising  becau.se  30,000 
potato  growers  can  cause  one  man  plenty 
of  headaches. 


Maine  has  shipped  more  carloads  of 
certified  .seed  than  during  any  previous 
years.  The  demand  has  been  so  active 
that  much  inferior  stock  may  be  offered 
in  the  Spring  from  various  .sources  for 
"selected  seed."  Be  extremely  careful 
that  you  receive  what  you  purchase. 
(Cov tinned  on   page  16) 


MICHIGAN  CERTIFIED 
SEED  POTATOES 


Real  Seed  Value 

Plant  seed  grown  by  Michigan's  outstanding 
growers  and  highest  yielding  fields:  Seed  free 
from  disease  and  stored  in  the  best  potato  stor- 
ag-e  warehouses  in  Michig*an.  Graded  to  meet 
your  approval 

Michigan's  outstanding  growers  produce  big 
yields  of  clean  seed  by: 

Using  Certified  Seed. 

Maintaining  Tuber  Unit  Seed  Plots. 

Preparing  good  beds  by  following  long 
crop  rotations. 

Spraying  well  throughout  the  season. 

Removing  all  diseased  plants  from  fields. 

Chief  Petoskey  Brand  of  Certified  Seed  Pota- 
toes  are  grown  by  Northern  Michigan's  most 
consistent  high  yield  growers  and  sold  by  their 
own  Marketing  organizations. 

Chief  Petoskey  Brand  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 
will  yield  well  for  you.  Insist  on  having  your 
this  year's  requirements  come  from 

Michigan  Potato  Growers  [xchange 

CADILLAC,  MICHIGAN 
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EDWARD   KOSA 


Lewisville,  Potter  County 

Champion  jjfrower  for  1936  with  a 
yield  of  605  bushels  on  a  measured  acre. 
This  fifteen  year  old  boy  was  a  member 
of  the  Ulysses-Binjjham  4-H  Club  and  a 
member  of  the  Lewisville  Chapter  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  His  cham- 
pion acre  was  grown  as  a  Vocational 
Project  as  a  member  of  the  Lewisville 
Vocational  School.  In  addition  to  be- 
coming- the  champion  grower  for  the 
year,  he  was  awarded  a  medal  for  the 
outstanding  Junior  Potato  Project  in  the 
State  during  the  Farm  Show. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S    MARKET 
OUTLOOK 

(Coi\ finned  from  page  10) 

daily  without  price  concessions.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  market  has  also  indicated  that 
with  a  normal,  steady  supply  of  between 
500  and  600  cars  shipped  daily,  the  de- 
mand remains  firm  with  the  tendency  for 
a  slow,  gradual  price  advance. 

The  shrinkage  of  the  crop  stored  this 
season  has  been  unusually  heavy.  The 
Government  report  states  "In  most 
states,  the  unseasonably  warm  weather 
since  December  1st  has  tended  to  in- 
oease  shrinkage."  Eai'ly  shriveling  and 
sprouting   have    been    reported    in   .some 


INTEREST  IN  GRADING 

GROWS    ON    FARMS 

(Taken  from  the  Weekly  News  Bnlletin 

pnhlished    by   the    Pennsylvania 

Department  of  Agrienltnre) 

Increasing  interest  in  standardized 
grading  practices  among  the  farmers, 
truck  gardeners,  and  fruit  growers  of 
Pennsylvania  is  reflected  in  the  unpre- 
cedented demand  for  a  bulletin  on  "Of- 
ficial Grades  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
in  Pennsylvania,"  recently  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

James  L.  State.;,  acting  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Market,  reported  today 
that  his  otfice  has  been  flooded  with  re- 
questd  for  this  publication  ever  since 
the  p.esent  edition  came  from  the  presses 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  bulletin  explains  the  standard 
gi-ades  and  contains  the  legal  weights 
per  bushel  of  farm  crops  and  the  State 
laws  relating  to  the  packing  and  mar- 
keting of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


FARM    SHOW   NOTES 

(Con tinned  from   page  9) 

tcners;  new  By-laws  for  the  Association 
were  adopted  at  the  business  meeting; 
and  a  new  Board  of  Directors  was  well 
chosen  for  the  year  1937. 


/ 


The  Annual  banquet  of  the  Potato 
Growers  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Show.  Dr.  Nixon  acted  as  Toastmaster, 
and  did  a  splendid  job  of  it.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  J.  Hansell  French  spoke 
briefly  but  definitely  in  high  regard  and 
favor  of  the  marketing  program,  and 
pledged  the  hearty  support  of  his  De- 
partment; Edward  Kosa,  Pennsylvania 
Champion  grower  for  1936,  was  also 
honored  at  the  banquet. 


The  Wednesday  sessions  on  produc- 
tion and  marketing  problems  brought 
promise  of  better  varieties  and  interest- 
ing and  woithwhile  reports  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  marketing  program. 


sections  of  the  state.  A  continuation  of 
the  unseasonably  warm  weather  will  tend 
to  reduce  the  merchantable  supply  now 
held  but  will  of  course  discount  a  certain 
amount  of  price  advance  through  the  loss 
in  tonnage  resulting. 


/ 


/ 


BEAN  POTATO 
SPRAYERS 

are  leading  In   popularity 
because  they  give  control 


All  Pennsylvania  Growers  using  Bean  Potato 
Sprayers  can  point  to  good  yields  of  high  qual- 
ity. 

More  and  more  Growers  are  standardizing  on 
Bean  Sprayers  because  they  want  results  and 
because  Bean  Sprayers  are  of  advanced  design, 
assuring  them  of  the  latest  and  finest  in  Spray- 
ers. 

Any  Bean  Sprayer  will  make  money  for  you. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

JOHN    BEAN    MF6.   CO. 

Division  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
LANSING  MICHIGAN 


THE  POTATO  OUTLOOK  FOR  1937 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

gone  from  the  market,  the  shortage  in 
these  intermediate  States  and  the  strong- 
demand  for  new  potatoes  resulted  in 
favorable  prices  to  growers.  The  aver- 
age price  was  about  $1.30  per  bushel,  as 
against  a  low  price  of  40  cents  in  1935. 
Early  reports  from  growers  in  these 
States  indicate  an  8  per  cent  increase  of 
acreage  for  1937,  mostly  in  the  Norfolk 
section  of  Virginia  and  in  Maryland. 

**The  second  group  of  intermediate 
States  (New  Jersey  and  Nebraska)  had 
about  the  same  acreage  of  commercial 
potatoes  this  year  as  in  1935  but  some- 
Both  of  these  States  are  planning  to 
what  lower  yield  per  acre.  The  commer- 
cial crop  of  about  7,500,000  bushels  was 
five  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1935,  but 
far  above  average  production.  The  high 
prices  and  active  demand  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  earlier  states  continued  into 
the  marketing  period  of  this  group  and 
the  average  price  to  gi-owers   was  $1.11 


per  bushel,  nearly  three  times  the  aver- 
age price  for  1935.  Both  of  these  States 
are  planning  to  make  a  ten  per  cent  in- 
crease of  acreage  in  1937. 

"In  the  late  States,  prices  for  the  1936- 
37  marketing  season  are  expected  to  av- 
erage much  higher  than  in  1935-36,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  acreage  planted  in 
1937  in  these  (late)  States  will  be  in- 
creased only  slightly.  The  effect  of  the 
higher  prices  in  the  1936-37  season  prob- 
ably will  be  offset  largely  by  the  lower 
prices  received  in  1935-36." 


POTATO  CHIPS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

High  prices  on  spring  delivery  seed  in- 
variably means  that  the  buyer  must 
**know  his  onions." 

Flooded  warehouses  have  recently 
caused  delayed  deliveries  of  Blue  Label 
potatoes  to  the  Smoky  City,  so  that 
packing  operations  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania counties  have  slowed  down.  Our 
deepest  sympathies  are   extended  to  the 
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victims  of  the  worst  flood  in  the  nation's 
history. 

—"William  Shakespud" 


T.   B.  TERRY 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

tions,  and  said,  "I  would,  if  I  could,  use 
enough  to  grow  as  heavy  a  crop  of  clover 
as  could  well  grow,  both  that  grown  after 
the  grain,  and  the  first  and  second  crops 
the  next  season." 

He  experimented  with  deep  and  shal- 
low planting,  and  decided  to  plant  four 
inches  below  the  level. 

He  experimented  with  cultivation  and 
perfected  the  use  of  the  weeder,  and 
cautioned  against  deep  cultivation. 

Terry  experimented  on  when  to  plant 
and  decided  on  early  planting,  and  stuck 
to  it. 

He  experimented  on  "green  sprouting 
of  seed,"  and  decided  it  was  uneconomi- 
cal. 

Terry  wrote  a  whole  chapter  on  "Pota- 
to Growing  as  a  Specialty,"  and  decided 
that,  "Instead  of  being  a  jack  of  all 
trades,  and  particularly  good  at  none, 
he  can  have  a  chance  to  excel  in  one 
direction." 

(Presented  at  the  Twentieth  Annual 
Meeting  during  1937  Farm  Show.) 


FARMERS! 

Get  the  "Order  Lime  This  Month" 
idea.  Ordering  liminj?  materials  now 
means  avoiding  delays  during  the  rush 
season  ;  means  the  advantajre  of  good 
roads  for  transportating  it ;  means 
larger  profits  from  legumes.  Legumes 
are  valuable  to  soil  and  feed.  They 
cannot    live    on    sour    soils. 

Whiterock    Agricultural    Pulverized 
Limestone 

CaC03  93.00        CaO  51.00 

MgC03  1.50        MgO  .75 

Whiterock    Agricultural    Nittany    Brand 
HO  Hydrate        MgO  .55 


CaO 


70.00 


Insoluble 


.98 


0<Nm 


WHITEROCK   QUARRIES 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED 

SEED 
POTATOES 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 
RUSSETS 

The  variety  that  has  stood  the 
test.  Grown  in  a  section  that 
demonstrations  have  proven 
best  for  production  of  vigorous 
seed.  Shipped  direct  to  your 
destination  in  new  branded 
bags — a  pack  of  well  sorted, 
clean  dormant  seed  potatoes. 


APPROVED     \ 

MAINE    IRISH    COBBLERS 

A  dependable  source  grown 
by  leaders  in  certified  seed  work 
in  Aroostook  County.  Selected 
while  growing  in  the  field  and 
accepted  only  when  meeting 
rigid  requirements.  Maine 
Cobblers  are  known  as  the 
source  producing  the  blocky 
uniform  type  which  gives  the 
least  amount  of  throw-outs 
when  preparing  table  stock  to 
U.  S.  standards. 

When  you  have  planted  high 
quality  seed  you  will  have 
met  the  first  essential  in 
producing  a  profitable  crop. 
Ask   for   prices. 

"Every  Bag  Must  Be  Right'' 

DOUGHERTY 
SEED  GROWERS 


WiLLIAMSPORT 


Penna. 
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SOIL  FERTILITY 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

and  structure  of  the  soil.  Again  some 
soils  are  too  poor  and  are  fit  only  for 
trees  or  for  permanent  pasture.  Do 
you  know  why  you  are  so  weak? 

Little  Spud:  Yes.  Soil  Robber  gave  so 
liberally  to  corn,  oats,  timothy,  and 
weeds  that  there  was  scarcely  enough 
left    for    me    to    keep    alive.    I    was 

hungry  most  of  the  time.  Now  just 
today  I  heard  someone  talking  about 
humus.     Is  that  something  to  eat? 

Soil  Robber:  No  you  can't  eat  it  and  the 
farmer  can't  sell  it. 

Big  Yield:  That  is  right,  but  it  does  hold 
water  and  it  does  make  the  soil  loose 
and  easy  to  grow  in.  Which  crops 
supply  the  most  humus,  Soil  Builder? 

Soil  Builder:  The  crops  that  supply  the 
most  humus  are  soybeans,  alfalfa,  and 
any  of  the  clovers. 

Soil  Robber:  It  takes  a  lot  of  work  and 
money  to  grow  these  crops  while  it  is 
a  lot  cheaper  and  easier  to  grow  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  and  timothy. 

Soil  Builder:  Surely,  it  is  easier,  but 
most  farmers  look  far  enough   ahead 


to  be  willing  to  do  all  this  to  attain  a 
big  yield. 

Soil  Robber  :  And  it  costs  a  lot  of  money 
to  apply  commercial  fertilizer   at  the 
'  rate  of  1000  pounds  per  acre. 

Soil  Builder:  The  plants  must  have 
something  to  eat.  The  most  successful 
growers  apply  that  much  and  have 
more  money  in  the  end.  They  call  it  a 
good  investment. 

Soil  Robber:  And  a  potato  can't  eat  lime 
and  lime  also  costs  money.  Farmers 
don't  have  time  for  such  tommy  rot. 

Big  Yield:  The  soil  was  just  right  for 
me.  This  lime  unlocked  the  pantry  of 
the  soil  that  was  filled  with  Nitrogen, 
Phosphorous,  and  Potash.  Boy  do  I 
like  them?  They  make  me  fat.  I  am 
plump  too,  because  there  was  plenty 
of  humus  which  kept  plenty  of  drink- 
ing water  for  me  all  the  time  and  I 
was  never  thirsty.  Say,  Mr.  Soil 
Builder,  how  does  a  short  rotation  add 
humus  to  the  soil? 

Soil  Builder:  Well  a  short  rotation  of 
wheat,  a  legume,  and  potatoes  gives 
the  legume  the  field  one-third  of  the 
time  to  add  food  and  humus.  Legumes 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


HARDIE  provides  for  every  job  a 
high  pressure,  big  capacity  row 
sprayer  that  gives  the  maximum 
of  coverage  with  the  minimum  of 
material  and  cost.  There  are  no  field 
delays  due  to  clogged  nozzles,  strain- 
ers, pump  or  engine  trouble.  Hardie 
row  sprayers  are  built  in  all  sizes — 
engine  equipped  outfits  to  spray  from 
3  to  10  rows — tractor  trailer  sprayers, 
powered  by  tractor  engine  and  spray- 
ing from  6  to  10  rows — truck  mounted 


and  truck  engine  powered  row  spray- 
ers for  the  big  jobs  requiring  equip- 
ment to  do  a  fast,  economical  job  on 
8  to  10  rows  —  traction  powered 
sprayers    for    small    acreages. 

Write  for  catalog. 

THE 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

Hudson,  Michigan 
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TAGGART 

Paper 

POTATO 

BAGS 

; 


DEPENDABLE   SPRAYERS 


are  quality  sacks  designed  par- 
ticularly for  the  packaging  of 
graded  and  selected  potatoes. 
Good  potatoes  deserve  TAGGART 
protection. 


Manufactured  by 


TAGGART  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  INC. 


Factories  and  Warehouses 

Nazareth,  Pa.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Office 

230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SOIL  FERTILITY 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

are  the  best  producers  of  plant  food 
and  humus. 
Little  Spud:  I  begin  to  see  how  I  could 
have  become  a  large  plump  potato  that 
my  grower  would  have  been  proud  to 
bring  to  this  Farm  Show.  A  potato 
that  any  housewife  would  be  proud  to 
peel  and  cook.  Mr.  Soil  Builder,  here 
are  the  ones  that  were  supposed  to  be 
my  friends  but  who  really  are  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Soil  Robber.  (Loosens 
string  and  reads  all  them  to  the  au- 
dience.) 

Erosion 
Acidity 

Improper  Rotation 
Acid  Loving  Plants 
Lack  of  Humus 
Lack  of  Plant  Food 
Now,  who  are  your  best  friends? 

Soil  Builder:  Here  are  my  friends 
(Loosens  other  set  of  charts  and 
reads.) 

Proper  Land  and  Soil  Utilization 

Lime 

Proper  Rotation 

Legumes 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


Cambria  County 

Certified 

Seed  Potatoes 

Cambria  County  Certified  Seed 
Producers  have  a  high  altitude, 
cool  climate,  light  soil,  and  good 
storage. 

Buy  Cambria  County  Certi- 
fied Seed  and  get  strong  vital- 
ity and  excellent  culinary  qual- 
ity from  fields  producing  over 
400  bu.  per  acre.  Support  the 
aims  of  the  Penna.  Potato  Grow- 
ers' Association,  **Penna.  Mar- 
kets for  Penna.  Growers,"  and 
save  money  at  our  price — $1.85 
per  bu.  truck  loads. 

White  Rurals  and  Russets 

Cambria  County  Certified 

Seed  Potato  Producers 

Association 

J.  A.  FARABAUGH,  Saletman 
Bradlej  Junction,  Pa. 


THE  POTATO  GROWER'S  CHOICE 

Deep  workinif,  spiral  shaped  teeth  dig:  lilce  a  plow,  creating  the  PERFECT  SEED  BED  potato  growers 
must  have.  Plowed  under  cover  is  shredded  and  strewed  THROUGH  the  plowed  depth.  Makes  a 
moisture  reservoir  that  means  money   in  the  bank. 

BABCOCK  HI-BAR  WEED  HOG 

A  completely  FLAXIBLE  tillage  tool  with  extra  hig:h  frame  and  under  slung:  tooth  bars.  Gives  g:reater 
clearance ;  freedom   from  clog:g:ing: ;   a  fast  worker   that  lowers  field   costs. 


ONLY  BABCOCK  MAKES  THE  WEED  HOG 


18T  7  6"  cut  for  10-20  tractor 


Ask   for  Folder 
WH-8   .   . 

also 

Babcock 

raised  frame 

SPECIAL 

Spring: 

Harrow 

and 

Babcock    Re- 

ipote  Control 

HD   Spring: 

Tooth    Harrow 


Babcock    Mfg:, 
Co. 

Leonardsville^ 

N.  Y. 
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If  you  are  a  ,  .  , 

PROGR[SSIV[  POTATO  GROWER 

YOU  ARE  USING 

IIMMUPHDS 


High-Analysis  Complete  Fer- 
tilizer containing  30  to  40% 
plant  food. 


You  Are  Reducing 

your   hauling    and 
handling    charges. 


You  Are  Producing 

more  and  better  potatoes 
at  less   cost   per  bushel. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  'Aero*  Cyanamid  and  'Ammo-Phos* 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
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POTATOES  ON  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
PRODUCE    MARKET 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
buyers    together    with    chain    stores    ac- 
count for  45  to  50  per  cent  of  all  pro- 
duce sold   in  Philadelphia. 

Because  of  the  facts  just  enumerated, 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  are  being  pena- 
lized on  the  Philadelphia  markets.  Our 
potatoes  are  not  and  can  not  be  offered 
for  sale  in  competition  with  potatoes 
from  Maine  on  the  terminal  markets  or 
on  the  piers.  The  situation  then  is  this: 
Potatoes  from  Pennsylvania  are  practic- 
ally excluded  at  the  present  time  from 
the  markets  which  are  patronized  by 
large  local  buyers  and  buyers  from  out 
of  town.  On  the  other  hand,  potatoes 
from  Maine  and  other  competing  states 
are  sold  in  all  markets.  Therefore,  they 
are  in  direct  competition  with  our  pota- 
toes on  the  Dock  and  Callowhill  Street 
markets;  whereas  Pennsylvania  potatoes 
are  not  sold  at  either  the  railroad  ter- 
minals or  the  river  front  piers.  Penn- 
sylvania potatoes  are  not  available  to 
the  entire  buying  power  of  the  Philadel- 
phia market;  and  because  of  this  situa- 
tion we  are  not  reaching  all  the  potential 
buyers  for  our  potatoes. 

As    Pennsylvania    potato    growers   we 


should  be  vitally  interested  in  any  move 
to  consolidate  the  markets  of  Philadel- 
phia, if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
fact  that  all  buying  power  would  then 
be  concentrated  and  our  potatoes  would 
be  available  to  all  classes  of  buyers.  Such 
a  consolidation  would  also  make  possible 
the  solution  of  such  problems  as  unregu- 
lated selling  hours,  unethical  trade  prac- 
tices, and  congestion. 


SOIL  FERTILITY 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

Humus 

Plant  Food 
(Little  Spud  then  motions  for  Soil 
Builder  and  Big  Yield  to  lean  over.  He 
whispers  and  they  all  nod  agreement. 
Big  Yield  walks  to  the  front  of  Soil  Rob- 
ber and  says,  "Mr.  Soil  Robber,  you  have 
stolen  enough.  You  have  done  enough 
damage."  Mr.  Soil  Robber  replies,  "Get 
out  of  here  before  I  cut  your  head  off," 
and  he  brandishes  his  sword.  Little  Spud 
has  moved  behind  Soil  Robber  and  as  he 
swings  the  sword  Little  Spud  pushes  on 
his  feet  and  Big  Yield  pushes  from  in 
front  and  Soil  Robber  topples  over  back- 
ward when  Big  Yield  sits  on  him  and 
Soil  Builder  takes  the  sword  from  him. 


WHEN  SHIPPING 


POTATOES 


THINK  OF 


ALBERT  C.  ROEMHILD 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT 

122  DOCK  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 
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Higher  Yields  -  Lower  Cost 

Use  DAVCO  Potato  Fertilizer,  Insecticides  and  other  products. 

DAVCO  FERTILIZER  is  now  manufactured  both  in  the  pow- 
dered form  and  in  the  new  DAVCO  Granulated  form.  The  right 
analysis  for  your  soil. 

DAVCO  INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES  for  the  control  of 
Blight,  Flea  Beetles  and  other  insects  and  diseases. 

DAVCO  products  quickly  available  to  Pennsylvania  Potato 
Growers  at  our  factories  and  warehouses. 

Milton,  Butler,  Cowley,  Germansville,  Lebanon,  Lancaster,  Gettysburg 

SOLD  BY  LEADING  DEALERS 

The  Davison  Chemical  Corporation 

Fertilizer  Manafactaren   Since   1826 

MAIN  OFFICE     -     BALTIMORE,  MD. 


for  BIGGER 
PROFITS 

on  Potatoes 

EUREKA  POTATO  MACHINES  lower  the  c<Mt  per  acre  in  potato  erowing. 
Save  lime.  Save  labor.  Increase  yields.  Make  more  money  for  you  and  Tree  you 
from  the  hardest  work.  They're  modern,  improved,  depeudaltle  machines,  built 
right  to  fit  each  job,  and  used  by  successful  potato  growers  for  over  a  quarter 
century. 

Potato  Planter 

One  man  machina.  Open* 
furrow,  dr6pa  »*.tA,  aowa 
fernbter,  if  deal  red.  co*- 
era  and  mark*  oeii  row— 
all  in  oa«  operauoo. 


Potato  Cotter 

Cuta  uniform aeed.  Op> 
•ralea  <nih  bolh  handa 
frea  for  faadiag. 


Rldlatf  Maleher  or  Weeder 

Br«aka  cruaia.  Dulrhea  aoil,  and  killa  weeda 
wbfn  potato  crop  i*  young  and  lender.  1 1  and 
L2  ft.  auea.  Many  olbar  uaea.  with  or  wiihoul 
aaodiag  atlackiaenl. 


Spray cr* 

Tracbno  or  Power  In- 
aura  the  crup  ^ure,  4. 
6  or  Bore  row*.  60  to 
ISO  gallon  lauka.  All 
atylea  of  boomf. 

Potato  Dltftfer 

Faaioua  for  getting  all  ihe  potaloea, 
aeparaDng  and  alandinf!  hard  u*a. 
With  or  without  engine  aitai.haieoi 
or  tractor  attachment. 


Send  for  free  Catalog  BhofAng  all  .h.?re^.:rw:: 
the  Eureka  MachineM.  Write  today,  on  Pouio  Machine*. 

All  OMchincainduck 


Distributors  of — 


BABCOCK 

WEED  HOG 

The  ideal  tool  to 
make  deep  seed 
beds  for  potatoes 


•> 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Only  in   IRON  AGE 

do  you  get  these 
Profit  Making  Features 


Iron  Age  Potato  Planter 

One,  Two,  Three  and  Four  Row 
Assisted  and  Automatic  Feed 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  LIMITED 

YORK,  PA. 


The  ''IRON  AGE  BAND-WAY"— a  con- 
trolled side  and  depth  application  of  fertil- 
izer in  proper  relation  to  the  seed.  (Official 
tests  have  given  an  average  increase  of  34 
bushels  per  acre  by  this  method.) 
Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  give  you 
choice  of  ridge  covering  or  shallow  covering 
in  the  furrow  with  the  same  outfit. 
Only  in  the  IRON  AGE  AUTOMATIC  can 
you  secure  patented  adjustable  picks  hand- 
ling small,  medium,  or  large  seed  accurate- 
ly and  without  bruising—with  scarcely  vis- 
ible puncture. 

The  IRON  AGE  Self  Centering  and  check- 
ing  groove  which   prevents  the   seed  from 
rolling  and  keeps  it  in  a  straight  line  ideal 
for  cultivating.    Made  in  one,  two,  three  or 
four    row    sizes — Assisted    Feed    or    Auto- 
matic Feed.    With  or  without  Rubber  Tires 
which  are  interchangeable  with  the  IRON 
AGE  KID  GLOVE  DIGGER. 
YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  WAIT.  BUY 
YOUR  IRON   AGE   PLANTER   NOW.     A 
CARD    WILL     BRING    COMPLETE     IN- 
FORMATION. 

Box  1259 
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PROGRAM 

Twentieth  Annual  Meeting 

of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  COOPERATIVE  POTATO 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED 

Room  F,  Farm  Show  Building 
HARRISBURG,   PENNSYLVANIA 

JANUARY  19  and  20.  1937 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  19,  1937 

Room  F,  Farm  Show  Building 

9:00  A.  M. — Business  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Fifth  Street  Methodist 

Church,  Fifth  and  Granite  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  (Near 
Farm  Show  building).  Featuring  contact  men  and  Officers  of 
the  various  County  Associations. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  19,  1937 

Room  F,  Farm  Show  Building 

1:30  P.  M. — President's  Address.     Walter  S.  Bishop. 

Youth  Program.  This  session  will  be  in  charge  of  young  potato 
growers  from  Future  Farmer  and  4-H  Club  organizations.  This 
is  a  challenge  from  the  youth  to  the  older  growers  on  methods 
of  production. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  19,  1937 

6:00  P.  M.— Potato  Growers'  Banquet.    Fifth  Street  Methodist  Church. 

Entertainment  furnished  by  the  young  folks. 
Address:     J.  Hansell  French,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  20.  1937 

Room  F,  Farm  Show  Building 

9:30  A.  M. — Production    Problems.      Featuring    Varietal    adaptations,    seed 
developments,  new  developments  in  potato  equipment,  etc. 
Ample  opportunity  will  be  given  for  open  discussion. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  20.   1937 

Room  F,  Farm  Show  Building 

1:30  P.  M. — The  new  marketing  setup  in  Pennsylvania.  E.  B.  Bower,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

Reports  of  County  Contact  Men. 
Reports  of  the  Inspection  Service. 
Reports  from  Distributors. 
Reports  on  Consumer's  Acceptance. 
Open  discussion. 
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In  the  careful  grading  of  produce  to  meet  exacting  mar- 
kets, sfiape  is  an  important  factor.  What  potatoes  eat 
and  how  much  determine  their  shape. 

Experimental  results  published  by  the  New  Jersey  and 
Maine  Experiment  Stations  have  shown  how  fertilizers 
influence  the  size  and  shape  of  potatoes.  At  both 
Stations,  potash  was  found  to  be  the  most  important 
plant -food  element  in  giving  tubers  desirable  shapes. 
Sufficient  potash  gives  a  more  uniform  development  of 
the  cells,  resulting  in  shorter  and  chunkier  potatoes. 

Potatoes  remove  from  the  soil  more  potash  than  both 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  combined.  A  yield  of  300 
bushels  per  acre  uses  170  pounds  of  actual  potash  per 
acre  in  addition  to  what  must  be  supplied  to  take  care 
of  leaching,  erosion,  and  soil  fixation. 

To  insure  a  good  crop  against   potash  deficiency,   apply 
^200  pounds  of  K2O  per  acre 


American  Potash  Institute,  Inc 


Investment  Building 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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What  Agriculture  Needs  Most  Is  Emancipation 

From  Tradition 

by  G.  D.  Jones,  Agricultural  Engineer,  The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company 


Long  ago,  in  about  the  First  Century, 
a  great  philosopher  by  the  name  of  Colu- 
mella wrote:  "No  one  gifted  with  com- 
mon sense  will  ever  permit  himself  to  be 
persuaded  that  our  earth  has  grown  old, 
as  man  grows  old.  The  sterility  of  our 
fields  is  to  be  imputed  to  our  doings,  be- 
cause we  hand  over  the  cultivation  of 
them  to  the  unreasoning  management  of 
ignorant  and  unskilled  slaves." 

This  statement  is  just  as  true  today  as 
it  was  then  and  undoubtedly  the  misman- 
agement of  soils  is  responsible  to  a  great 
degree  for  the  condition  that  our  agri- 
culture is  in  today.  The  dust  storms  of 
the  western  plains  is  certainly  not  due 
to  Nature*s  treatment  of  the  soil,  but 
rather  to  the  work  of  man  who,  for  so 
many  years,  has  strived  to  secure  abun- 
dant yields  without  any  thought  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  soil  or  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  soil.  How  many  of  us  real- 
ly know  what  is  taking  place  in  the  soil 
and  in  the  root  section  of  a  plant  during 
the  growing  season?  For  centuries  fields 
have  been  tilled  first  with  a  crooked  stick 
that  ripped  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  then  later  the 
moldboard  plow  was  invented  and  that 
plow  has  been  with  us  for  almost  100 
years,  with  little  or  no  change. 

We  must  realize  that  the  ancients 
were  working  with  virgin  soil,  and  when 
the  soil  became  inactive  and  produced 
small  yields,  most  of  agriculture  was 
then  moved  along  the  rivers  which 
would  overflow  and  deposit  active  fertile 
soil  on  their  farm  lands  and  thus  main- 
tain their  farm  soil  in  a  high  state  of  fer- 
tility. But  in  this  country  we  lack  that 
renewable  source  of  fertility  and  there- 


fore depletion  of  our  agricultural  soil  has 
been  on  the  down  grade  for  a  great  many 
years. 

The  question  that  is  asked  by  farmers 
time  and  again  is:  "How  can  I  maintain 
a  high  state  of  fertility  on  my  farm?" 
and  the  answer  is  generally:  "Add  fer- 
tilizer and  you  will  bring  the  soil  back." 
And  still,  with  the  addition  of  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  fertilizer  our  soils  are 
sadly  depleted  of  the  fertility  that  they 
once  had.  If  a  farmer  would  look  upon 
his  soil  as  a  manufacturing  institution 
and  treat  it  as  such,  undoubtedly  we 
would  see  a  very  rapid  change  in  crop 
growth,  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  too  con- 
tent to  follow  along  the  old  lines  and  ac- 
cept no  new  thoughts  in  relation  to  farm- 
ing and  farm  methods. 

And  so  let  us  consider  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  soil  structure  and  what  soil 
fertility  really  means.    Our  soil  is  a  vast 
storehouse  of  energy  and  when  this  en- 
ergy is  sealed  or  locked  up  it  is  of  no 
value  to  the  plants,  and  naturally  this 
is  reflected  in  the  yield  at  harvest  time. 
In   order   for   plants   to  grow   and   give 
abundant  yields  it  is  necessary  that  we 
have  a  root  bed  rather  than  a  seed  bed, 
for  a  seed  bed  is  anything  in  which   a 
seed  will  germinate  but  not  necessarily  <;^ 
grow  to  a  full  sized  plant,  while  a  root 
bed  comprises  both  a  seed  and  root  bed 
and  will  permit  the  seeds  to  sprout  and 
the  roots  to  move  through  the  soil  and 
the  result  is  a  high  quality  yield.    Now, 
how  are  we  to  secure  this  root  bed?     In 
the  first  place,  a  root  bed  cannot  be  prop- 
erly prepared  with  the  use  of  a  plow  and 

(Continued  on  page  H) 
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The  Potato  Grower  at  the  Farm  Show 


by  L.  T.  Denniston 


The  State  Farm  Show  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  outstanding  agricul- 
tural event  of  the  year  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  our  rural,  as  well  as  a  large  num- 
ber of  agricultural-minded  city  people. 
A  great  number  have  visited  the  Show  in 
the  past  however,  with  the  anticipation 
of  casting  their  eyes  upon  an  over-grown 
"Topsy"  such  as  is  commonly  beheld  at  a 
County  Fair.  Perhaps  they  have  been 
disappointed  in  their  anticipation  and 
justly  so.  The  Harrisburg  Show  is  unique 
in  that  it  is  different  than  its  sister 
shows  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  In  gen- 
eral it  is  a  gathering  of  serious  minded 
people.  The  attendance  and  interest 
shown  in  it  attest  to  its  popularity.  It 
has  become  the  mecca  of  practically  all 
of  Pennsylvania's  Agricultural  Associa- 
tions for  the  time  and  place  of  their 
Annual  Meetings. 

I  quote  the  following  from  the  1937 
Farm  Show  catalogue: 

"The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  is  the 
largest  indoor  farm  products  show  in  the 
United  States  and  occupies  the  largest 
building  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Housed 
in  a  ten-acre  building  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  uphold::  the  agricultural 
position  and  reputation  of  this  great 
Commonwealth.  Having  pioneered  in 
the  colonial  development  of  farming  in 
America  as  well  as  in  modern  scientific 
agriculture,  it  was  inevitable  that  Penn- 
sylvania should  pioneer  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  agricultural  exposition  on 
such  a  large  scale. 

"The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  is 
more  than  just  a  State  Fair.  It  has  the 
spirit  of  a  community  farm  show  with 
the  character  of  a  gigantic  State  expo- 
sition. .  .  . 

"The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  fits 
admirably  into  the  State-wide  program 
to  encourage  the  production  of  high- 
quality  farm  products  and  live-stock.  It 
has  become  an  inspiration  not  only  to 
the  producers  but  to  all  the  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth.  ..." 

A  survey  or  summary  of  the  Annual 
Meetings  during  the  past  few  years 
would  show  the  Pennsylvania  Potato 
Growers'  Association  to  be  one  of  the 
most  live  Associations  in  the  State.  Our 
attendance  has  reached  as  high  as  500, 
600,  and  700  at  a  single  meeting.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  some  of  our  potato  grow- 


ers may  be  coming  to  Harrisburg  in 
some  measure  expecting  or  anticipating 
the  grown-up  "Topsy"  and  returning 
home  at  the  end  of  the  week  disappoint- 
ed. Emanating  from  the  mind  of  no 
other  than  your  friend  Nixon  was  the 
thought  of  jotting  down  or  suggesting 
ways  of  getting  the  most  out  of  the 
Shows. 

Seeing  alone  will  not  suffice  if  you  are 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  coming  Show. 
If  you  go  to  be  entertained  you  should 
have  no  trouble  finding  something  to  suit 
your  fancy,  but  entertainment  after  all 
will  leave  you  with  but  little  of  a  last- 
ing nature.  The  potato  grower  should 
find  ample  opportunity  for  serious 
thought,  keen  observation,  study,  discus- 
sion, exchange  of  ideas,  and  inspiration. 

Meetings 

The  potato  growers  meetings,  begin- 
ning Tuesday,  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
growers  as  in  the  past.  The  discussions 
should  be  unusually  lively  with  an  op- 
portunity for  all  to  take  part.  Construc- 
tive suggestions  and  criticisms  are  al- 
ways in  order.  The  aim  should  be  to 
seek  the  best  solution  for  the  greatest 
number  on  problems  facing  the  industry. 
A  detailed  program  of  all  meetings  oc- 
curs elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Exhibits  and  Displays 

Some  of  the  finest  educational  exhibits 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country  will 
be  on  the  Show  floor.  These  exhibits 
whether  on  potatoes  or  on  some  other 
subject  are  full  of  information  and  new 
ideas. 

Equipment  displays  are  always  a 
mecca  for  potato  growers  each  year. 
Annual  changes  are  made  by  the  vari- 
ous companies  as  well  as  exhibiting  new 
machines  which  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  growers.  Make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  dealers  and  have  them 
explain  the  advantages  of  their  tools.  In 
all  your  observations  keep  in  mind  the 
standards  set  up  by  authorities.  Do  not 
be  hasty  in  your  conclusions  or  allow 
your  enthusiasm  to  get  the  better  of  you. 

Your  State  Potato  Growers  Associa- 
tion will  have  a  special  headquarters 
booth.  You  will  find  this  and  the  Bak- 
ing Booth  an  ideal  place  for  meeting: 
your  friends. 

(Continued  on  page   18) 
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Potato  Market  Outlook 


by  D.  M.  James 


"Growers  holding  for  higher  prices." 
How  frequently  that  statement  has  been 
used  this  winter  in  connection  with  the 
market  reports  from  principal  shipping 
sections  of  the  country. 

Until  the  "January  Stock  on  Hand 
Report"  becomes  available  on  January 
25th,  there  is  nothing  definite  to  indi- 
cate the  exact  available  supply  of  late 
potatoes.  The  nearest  approach  to  this 
can  be  deducted  by  correlating  produc- 
tion figures  with  shipments  made  from 
the  1936  crop. 

The  December  crop  report  raised  the 
Maine  estimate  nearly  2,000,000  bushels 
over  the  November  figure,  giving  Maine 
the  largest  crop  in  the  last  five  years 
except  for  the  unusually  large  crop  in 
1934. 

However  it  is  reported  that  heavy 
shrinkage  of  the  Maine  supply  resulted 
from  field  frost  and  blight  rot.  The 
Pennsylvania  estimate  was  raised  264,- 
000  bushels  over  the  November  report. 
New  York  dropped  600,000  while  the 
total  for  the  18  surplus  states  dropped 
1,200,000  bushels  to  240,000,000  bush- 
els, compared  to  272  million  in  1935,  291 
million  in  1934,  253  million  in  1933  and 
268  million  in  1932. 

Although  the  total  U.  S.  production 
was  the  lightest  in  many  years,  carlot 
shipments  have  been  heavy.  To  the 
middle  of  December,  68,000  cars  have 
been  shipped  compared  with  55,000  cars 
to  the  same  time  last  year,  an  increase 
of  nearly  25%.  Maine  alone  has  shipped 
approximately  15,000  cars,  compared 
with  11,000  to  this  date  last  season. 
Shipments  have  also  been  heavier  this 
year  from  New  York,  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Western  States. 

With  a  short  crop  harvested,  heavy 
shrinkage,  which  will  no  doubt  be  indi- 
cated by  the  "January  Stock  on  Hand 
Report,"  and  with  heavy  shipments,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  prices  might 
advance  materially  before  spring.  tJn- 
doubtedly  many  Pennsylvania  growers 
hold  to  this  belief  since  potatoes  have 
moved  very  slowly  out  of  some  of  Penn- 
sylvania's largest  producing  Counties. 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  not  to  pre- 
dict that  prices  will  advance  further  or 
that  they  will  not.  There  are  certain 
facts  which  should  be  considered,  how- 
ever, some  of  which  do  not  indicate  an 


extremely  high  potato  market  during 
the  late  winter  and  early  spring  months. 
We  have  considered  the  favorable  fac- 
tors. What  are  the  less  favorable  fac- 
tors and  how  much  will  they  affect  the 
late  potato  market  for  Pennsylvania 
shippers?  Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine. 

Maine  is  reported  to  have  shipped 
twice  as  many  seed  potatoes  to  the 
Southern  States  as  last  year.  The  stands 
in  Texas  and  Florida  are  reported  to  be 
in  excellent  condition  and  from  25  to 
35%  more  acres  were  planted  than  in 
1936.  Most  of  this  increase  is  in  the 
southern  portions  of  these  states,  so  that 
heavier  shipments  from  the  far  South 
may  be  expected  earlier  than  usual.  This 
is  already  indicated  in  the  shipment  of 
74  cars  from  Florida  and  Texas  through 
the  middle  of  December  compared  to  only 
12  cars  to  this  time  last  year.  Some  ob- 
servers predict  that  there  will  be  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  early  potatoes  to  af- 
fect the  potato  market  by  the  middle  of 
January. 

The  second  early  group  of  states  con- 
sisting of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Georgia,  etc.,  have  indicated  an  in- 
tention to  plant  approximately  25%  more 
acres  than  were  planted  last  year.  There- 
fore, if  these  increased  plantings  mate- 
rialize and  if  crop  conditions  are  not  un- 
favorable, heavier  shipments  of  early 
and  second  early  potatoes  are  indicated 
for  1937  than  in  1936. 

The  present  wholesale  prices  for  U.  S. 
No.  1  potatoes  in  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh range  from  $2.25  to  $2.60  per  hun- 
dred. This  means  retail  prices  from  45 
to  55c  a  peck,  which  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  average  price  the  con- 
sumer pays  for  potatoes  year  in  and 
year  out.  It  is  said  by  retail  distributors 
that  when  potatoes  exceed  40c  a  peck, 
the  volume  of  sales  begins  to  diminish. 
In  other  words,  there  is  more  resistance 
against  price  advances  when  the  whole- 
sale price  exceeds  $2.00  a  hundred  than 
when  quoted  below  that  figure,  regard- 
less of  the  supply  on  hand,  since  the  de- 
mand begins  to  recede  at  about  that 
point.  Reports  of  increasing  income  for 
the  average  American  family  would  in- 
dicate increased  consumer  purchasing 
power  for  potatoes  and  other  foodstuffs 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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EDITORIAL 

by  President  Walter  S.  Bishop 

Recently  it  has  been  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  observe  every  phase  of  the 
New  Marketing   Set-up   from  the  office 
of  our  general  manager  to  the   centra- 
lized    packing     plants     and     individual 
farms    where    the    potatoes    are    being 
packed  in  the  new  association  bags  and 
on   through   the   centralized   warehouses 
to  the  individual  stores  and  to  the  con- 
sumer.    I  am  sure  that  the  members  of 
our   association    do   not   appreciate   with 
what  clock-like   precision  the  marketing 
set-up  is  beginning  to  function.     In  the 
first  place,  visit   with  me   a  farm  or  a 
grading  station  where  the  new  associa- 
tion   trade-marked    packages    are    being 
put  up.     Here  you  will  find  well  trained 
and  qualified  licensed  inspectors  seeing  to 
it  that  every  bag  is  right.  The  most  sur- 
prising   thing    in    connection    with    this 
phase  of  the  work  was  how  enthusiastic 
every   one  entered   into   the   packing  of 
these  bags  and  especially  the  peck  sizes. 
There    are  still    a  lot   of  us  who  think 
packing  in  pecks  at  the  farm  is  imprac- 


tical.   The  facts  are  that  those  who  have 
started  it  prefer  packing  in  pecks. 

Now  jumping  to  the  other  end — the 
consumer.  How  are  these  new  trade- 
marked  packages  being  received?  One 
retail  store  started  with  a  trial  order  of 
twelve  pecks.  It  is  now  retailing  forty 
pecks  per  week. 

Both  pecks  and  bushels  are  proving 
popular  with  store  managers  and  clerks. 
They  are  clean  and  convenient  to  handle. 
It  now  appears  that  the  three  grades  set 
up  in  the  Joint  Conference  Committee 
are  not  far  off.  They  suit  the  grower's 
crop  and  also  the  consumer's  pocketbook. 
The  demand  for  all  three  is  rapidly  m-  • 
creasing.  What  surprised  all  of  us  most, 
I  think,  was  with  what  ease  and  in  what 
quantities  the  Blue  Label  pack,  both  in 
pecks  and  bushels,  could  be  furnished. 
Pennsylvania  potato  growers  were  brow- 
beaten into  believing  that  we  could  fur- 
nish nothing  but  the  notorious  "Pennsyl- 
vania partly  graded"  which  headlines  all 
of   our   market  reports. 

Right  now  the   heaviest  demand  is 
for   the    yellow   label   quality.      In   fact, 
this  quality  is  selling  in  our  markets  al- 
most to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  from 
any  source.     No  added  proof  is  needed 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the   culinary 
quality  of  Pennsylvania  potatoes  is  sec- 
ond to  none.     The  only  trouble  is  that 
their  identity  is  lost  under  their  brand 
name.      Feature   establishing   a    reputa- 
tion   for    Pennsylvania    potatoes    under 
such  names   as  "4-8-7,  20%,"  "G.L.F.," 
or  such,  whether  inside  out  or  outside  in. 
I   am  told  that  there   are  85  licensed 
inspectors    whose   business    it   is  to   see 
that  the  three  grades  are  rigidly  adhered 
to.     It  is  their  business  also  to  see  that 
the    respective    size    packages    have    the 
proper  weights.    I  doubt  if  the  consumer 
of  any  commodity  has  his  interests  more 
carefully  safeguarded.     She  will  appre- 
ciate this  service  more  and  more  as  time 

goes  on. 

I  was  very  gratified  to  find  that  our 
co-operating  distributors  are  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  make  this  marketing 
set-up  succeed.  There  are  problems 
daily.  Solutions  are  being  arrived  at  as 
rapidly.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  at 
high  tide.  The  venture  looks  more  like 
success  as  basically  the  principle  is  prov- 
ing to  be  right. 

The  Association  wishes  a  Very  Happy 
and  Prosperous  New  Year  to  its  Mem- 
bership and  its  many  supporters  who 
have  made  this  first  year  of  our  mar- 
keting  program   so  successful. 


Seed  Potato  Certification  In  Pennsylvania 

by  K.  W.  Lauer,  Department  of  Agriculture 


r 


The  first  inspections  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture  of 
potatoes  for  seed  purposes  were  made  in 
1920.  These  inspections  were  made  in 
Cambria,  Lehigh  and  Potter  Counties. 
This  work  is  referred  to  in  our  records 
of  1920  as  a  "Disease  Survey,"  which  in- 
cluded field  and  tuber  inspections  of  the 
potato  crops  produced  by  the  27  growers 
listed  in  the  survey.  An  interesting  part 
of  this  list  is  the  per  cent  of  various 
plant  and  tuber  diseases  found  during 
this  survey.  One  field  listed  shows  counts 
of  15.4%  of  leaf  roll  and  mosaic,  several 
show  counts  of  10%  or  more  and  many 
of  them  show  more  than  5%  of  these 
diseases. 

On  the  basis  of  a  survey  conducted  in 
1920,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
augurated a  seed  potato  inspection  and 
certification  service  in  1921.  That  year 
22  growers  were  listed  as  having  grown 
certified  seed  potatoes.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  inspection  records  are  not  available 
covering  the  diseases  found  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  certification  work.  Our 
earlier  experiences,  however,  recall  to 
mind  the  large  number  of  potato  fields 
found  that  showed  high  percentages  of 
disease,  especially  leafroll.  It  was  an 
unusual  field  that  showed  less  than  5% 
of  virus  diseases. 

This  brings  up  the  question  as  to  how 
far  have  we  progressed  on  our  seed 
potato  certification  work  since  1920  and 
1921  when  we  set  out  to  provide  a  source 
of  seed  potatoes  to  our  Pennsylvania 
potato  growers  that  would  prove  reliable 
and  satisfactory.  The  best  answer  that 
can  be  given  to  this  question  is  probably 
found  in  the  record  of  the  certification 
work.  In  1921,  the  first  year  of  this 
work,  we  certified  21,785  bushels  of  seed 
potatoes.  In  1936  we  certified  207,472 
bushels,  which  is  the  second  highest  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
ever  produced  in  the  State.  While  the 
number  of  bushels  of  seed  certified  will 
fluctuate  with  seasonal  growing  condi- 
tions, we  found  that  practically  all  the 
seed  certified  during  this  period  has  gone 
into  seed  channels.  In  years  of  high 
productions  and  low  prices  for  table 
potatoes,  seed  growers  not  in  contact  with 
the  seed  trade  sometimes  had  to  dispose 
of  some  of  their  stock  on  the  table  stock 
market.  With  our  present  supply  of  cer- 
tified seed  and  the  contemplated  spring 


demand,  our  seed  growers  feel  optimistic 
toward  their  present  holdings.  In  pre- 
vious years  when  crop  conditions  were 
similar  to  those  of  1936,  growers  fre- 
quently reported  that  they  could  have 
sold  twice  as  much  seed  as  they  grew.  It 
would  appear  that  this  work  could  not 
have  attained  the  proportions  it  has 
without  a  growing  demand  for  Pennsyl- 
vania certified  seed  potatoes.  We  never 
have  claimed  that  Pennsylvania-grown 
certified  seed  potatoes  would  outyield 
seed  from  any  other  sources  but  we  do 
feel  that  certified  seed  grown  in  Penn- 
sylvania will,  under  reasonably  favor- 
able conditions,  produce  a  satisfactory 
crop  and  compare  favorably  in  yield  with 
seed  from  any  other  source. 

The  certification  of  seed  potatoes  is 
based  on  our  field  inspections.  Without 
these  field  inspections,  recognition  of 
many  of  our  seed-borne  diseases  would 
be  impossible,  especially  those  diseases 
belonging  to  the  virus  group.  Through 
the  elimination  of  these  diseases  we  have 
been  able  to  establish  a  source  of  certi- 
fied seed  potatoes  in  Pennsylvania  for 
which  the  demand  has  been  increasing 
constantly  from  year  to  year. 

This  has  been  done  through  the  elimi- 
nation of  diseased  stocks  and  strains. 
Most  of  the  fields  certified  during  the 
past  few  years  show  very  little  disease. 
In  fact,  leafroll  is  becoming  so  scarce 
that  research  workers  frequently  have 
difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  specimens 
to  carry  on  their  investigational  work. 
This  disease  is  known  to  have  cut  yields 
of  No.  I's  by  as  much  as  70%. 

The  work  in  Pennsylvania  compares 
favorably  with  similar  services  conduct- 
ed in  other  States.  Pennsylvania  ranked 
7th  in  1934  and  11th  in  1935  in  the  pro- 
duction of  certified  seed  potatoes  among 
the  25  States  that  are  carrying  on  seed 
potato  certification  service.  In  the  last 
two  years  we  ranked  2nd  in  the  produc- 
tion of  both  Russets  and  White  Rurals. 
Michigan  alone  exceeded  us  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Russets  and  New  York  in  the 
production  of  White  Rurals. 

The  207,472  bushels  produced  this  year 
are  made  up  of  134,853  bushels  of  Rus- 
sets, 36,947  bushels  of  White  Rurals, 
25,042  bushels  of  Cobblers  (the  majority 
of  which  are  the  Nittany  Cobbler),  7,500 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Packing  Potatoes  In  Association  Paper  Bags 

by  E.  H.  VOGEL,  One  of  the  Largest  Shippers  of  Potatoes  in  Pennsylvania 


The  Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers 
have  been  given  one  of  the  greatest  op- 
portunities to  market  their  crop  with  the 
least  amount  of  headaches.  A  movement 
that  has  never  been  given  to  any  potato 
growing  district  in  the  United  States;  a 
movement  that  relieves  the  growers  of 
all  the  worries;  such  as  rubber  checks, 
of  receiving  telephone  calls  from  the  big 
markets  saying  your  potatoes  are  of  poor 
quality,  short  weight,  decay,  and  all  the 
other  excuses  which  wind  up  by  saying 


for  immediate  shipment  which  will  equal 
the  quality  of  the  sample  car. 

After  this  movement  had  been  ex- 
plained to  me  by  the  officials  of  our  as- 
sociation and  backed  by  the  retail  stores 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  immediately  consented 
to  go  along  with  this  movement  because 
it  is  one  large  step  forward.  We  ordered 
a  new  grading  machine  at  once,  put  in  a 
new  siding,  remodeled  the  warehouse  by 
adding  a  loading  platform  and  putting 
steam  heat   in  the  building  in  order  to 


Display  of  Mr.  Vogel's  Potatoes  in  Lancaster 


we  cannot  pay  you  contract  price  but  can 
use  them  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bag 
less.  All  these  headaches  are  solved  in 
this  movement. 

Growers  have  always  been  wondering 
why  they  cannot  get  the  same  price  for 
their  potatoes  as  distant  states  such  as 
Maine.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  be- 
cause the  potatoes  are  not  of  good  qual- 
ity but  because  the  growers  are  not  care- 
ful enough  in  their  pack.  By  having  the 
potatoes  packed  at  a  centralized  packing 
house  the  large  buyer,  which  is  the  best 
buyer,  can  buy  a  sample  car  and  be  as- 
sured of  large  orders  of  five  or  ten  cars 


pack  potatoes  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
After  this  was  completed  we  started 
packing. 

When  the  retail  stores  found  out  we 
were  packing,  orders  came  in  so  fast  it 
was  impossible  to  fill  them  all,  not  at 
Pennsylvania  price  but  at  Maine  price 
which  netted  the  growers  about  ten  cents 
per  bushel  more  than  wholesale  price. 
We  started  packing  about  October  1  and 
shipped  about  fifty-five  cars  by  Novem- 
ber 20. 

The  Officials  of  this  association  have 
done  their  share  to  put  this  movement 

(Continued  on  page  9) 
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Potato  Varieties  Which  Have  Made  Impressions 

On  Potato  Growers 


by  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon 


In  the  article  "Potatoes  of  Seventy 
Five  Years  Ago,"  attention  was  called 
to  the  Early  Rose  which  has  endured  to 
the  present  time.  In  addition  to  pos- 
sessing qualities  which  have  enabled  it 
to  survive  longer  than  any  other  variety, 
it  has  passed  on  survival  qualities 
through  its  seedlings. 

The  Early  Ohio  is  a  seedling  of  the 
Early  Rose  and  was  grown  commer- 
cially as  far  back  as  1885,  and  it  is  still 
grown  over  a  large  area  of  this  country. 

One  grower  reports  on  it  as  follows: 
''Extra  Early,  our  favorite,  smooth, 
round,  oblong,  and  rose  colored.  Quality 
first  rate,  cooking  dry  and  mealy  even 
before  fully  matured.  Needs  particu- 
larly heavy  seeding  on  account  of  low 
growing  tops,  and  prefers  heavy  rich, 
and  rather  moist  soils.  Handsome.  In- 
dispensible  in  the  family  garden,  and  as 
early  market  variety.  The  Ohio  is  the 
kind  for  rich  bottom  lands,  the  true 
"Queen  of  the  Valley,"  but  not  worth 
much  for  thin  dry  uplands. 

Other  seedlings  of  the  Early  Rose  that 
made  some  headway  were:  Lee's  Favo- 
rite, Early  Maine,  Early  Surprise,  Early 
Glen,  Chicago  Market,  Early  Vermont, 
and  Rosy  Morn.  Ten  chances  to  one  most, 
if  not  all  of  these  were  merely  Early 
Ohios  renamed  by  Seedsmen  or  growers 
from  various  localities.  Northumber- 
land County,  Pennsylvania,  originated 
two  new  varieties:  Mammouth  Pearl  and 
O.K.  Mammouth  Prolific.  The  farmers 
of  these  counties  spoke  very  highly  of 
these  varieties.  The  O.K.  Mammouth 
Prolific  was  the  better.  Both  varieties 
belonged  to  the  Peerless  type.  The  qual- 
ity was  said  to  be  poor. 

White  Star,  a  once  popular  Variety, 
tubes  resemble  the  Burbank  but  more 
regular  and  handsome  in  appearance; 
white,  great  yielder  and  of  fine  quality. 

White  Elephant,  a  twin  brother  of  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  equally  as  popu- 
lar in  many  localities,  is  a  standard  of 
excellence  as  to  quality  and  yield.  Tu- 
bers are  apt  to  grow  prongy,  and  liable 
to  rot  in  heavy  or  very  rich  soils.  Top 
growth  very  thrifty.  Plants  commence 
to  blossom  when  quite  young,  and  con- 
tinue during  the  greater  part  of  the 
growing   season.     The   White    Elephant 


was  not  a  good  variety  for  late  spring 
use,  nor  was  it  proof  against  rot  or  dis- 
ease. 

American  Giant — tubers  were  giants 
indeed.  They  were  of  fair  shape  but 
only  of  medium  quality.  Very  large 
yielders.  Apparently  unprofitable  to 
spray  since  no  increase  in  yield  could  be 
obtained.  Was  it  the  poor  quality  that 
caused  it  to  become  extinct? 

The  Dakota  Red  was  a  very  promising 
variety  in  1885.  Tops  tubers  and  yield 
extra  large  and  of  good  quality.  Eyes 
too  deep  and  shape  not  of  the  best.  Tu- 
bers most  highly  colored  (red)  of  any 
variety  yet  developed.  It  goes  under 
such  names  as  Jersey  Reds,  Delaware 
Red  Skins,  Blight  Proof  and  Bug  Proof. 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  neither  blight  or 
bug  proof,  though  it  does  withstand  heat 
and  drought  almost  throughout  a  sum- 
mer and  then  produces  a  fair  yield  late 
in  the  fall.  It  is  undoubtedly  quite  re- 
sistant to  the  degenerative  diseases,  that 
is,  to  the  extent  that  it  will  not  com- 
pletely "run  out."  It  is  remarkable  how 
this  variety  grips  the  imagination  of 
growers  all  over  the  state.  Even  Presi- 
dent Bishop  planted  an  acre  or  so  of  the 
Dakota  Red  variety  the  past  summer. 
Not,  however,  on  the  guise  that  they 
were  Blight  or  Bug  Proof. 

PACKING  POTATOES  IN 

ASSOCIATION  PAPER  BAG 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

across  and  if  the  growers  of  this  state 
will  do  their  share  from  now  on  this 
movement  will  live  long.  We  realize  that 
we  should  have  more  money  for  these 
potatoes  which  are  the  cream-of-the-crop 
but  the  customer  will  not  pay  a  premium 
price  for  these  potatoes  until  she  knows 
the  quality  that  is  in  these  paper  bags. 

My  closing  suggestion  is  pack  your 
potatoes  in  the  association  bags  in  order 
that  the  association  can  supply  the  retail 
stores  and  keep  this  movement  going.  I 
also  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of 
this  association  to  back  up  any  move- 
ment which  is  in  the  growers  pocket  and 
also  help  back  up  a  movement  that  the 
officials  have  worked  so  hard  for,  as  this 
association  can  not  thank  them  too  much 
for  what  they  have  done. 
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When  Business  Is  A  Pleasure 


Any  business  is  either  an  ordeal  or  it 
is  a  pleasure— it*s  all  in  the  way  you 
look  at  it.  It  ought  always  to  be  a  pleas- 
ure, for  there  is  in  our  business — and  in 
any  business — great  opportunity  for  in- 
terest, advancement  and  even  excite- 
ment than  there  is  in  any  other  activity 
toward  which  man  may  turn. 

To  those  who  really  are  interested  in 
business  there  is  nothing  of  monotony  or 
drudgery,  for  even  in  the  simplest  and 
most  restricted  forms  new  problems 
arise  every  day  which  demand  solution, 
and  if  finding  these  solutions  is  an  or- 
deal to  the  mind  it  is  because  that  mind 
is  in  a  rut. 

To  business  men  who  bring  to  their 
tasks  anything  of  creative  imagination, 
a  lifetime  is  too  short  a  time  in  which 
to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  joyous 
and  stimulating  endeavor. 

Business  men  who  are  obliged  to  turn 
to  something  else  for  relief  from  the  te- 
dium of  running  their  business  are  men 
who  have  ceased  to  run  their  business 
and  by  such  acts  are  admitting  that  they 
have  allowed  the  business  to  begin  to  run 
them. 

If  we  only  could  see  it,  and  play  the 
game  as  it  should  be  played,  business  is 
a  great  and  splendid  game. 

In  the  great  game  of  business  as  in 
every  other  game,  the  first  thing  essen- 
tial is  to  know  the  rules.  And  just  as 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  any  game  comes 
to  those  who  play  fair,  so  does  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  business  come  to  those 
who  meet  squarely  its  problems  and  ask 
no  odds. 

All  business  success  is  based  on  orga- 
nization, but  an  organization  must  be 
more  than  a  group  of  people  who  will 
only  do  things  when  they  are  told  to. 

The  successful  organization  is  one  in 
which  the  people  comprising  it  are  im- 
bued with  vision  and  the  spirit  of  help- 
ful service,  who  realize  that  each  of  them 
is  an  important  part  of  the  business  and 
that  each  of  them  counts,  who  are  loyal 
to  the  organization  because  that  they 
know  that  the  organization  is  in  turn 
loyal  to  them. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  building  an  organization  is  to 
impart  to  those  persons  who  are  to  be- 
come a  part  of  it,  that  no  mental  reser- 
vations are  made  when  you  insist  upon 


their  always  doing  the  right  thing.  A 
remarkable  fact  that  is  often  overlooked 
is  that  it  is  much  easier  to  build  an  or- 
ganization that  is  willing  to  do  right, 
than  one  that  is  willing  to  do  the  shady 
thing. 

Next  comes  the  attitude  toward  those 
with  whom  do  you  business.  It  is  said 
that  Marshall  Field  built  his  business 
largely  upon  the  motto  that  the  customer 
is  always  right. 

This  was  not  meant  literally,  for  all 
know  that  very  often  the  customer  is 
wrong  as  wrong  can  be  but  is  wholly  un- 
willing to  be  put  right.  What  he  did 
mean  was  that  the  customer  often  was 
right  and  that  his  house  was  wrong,  and 
that  in  many  cases  where  the  customer 
was  wrong  his  attitude  was  unconscious 
and  he  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  for 
it. 

We  all  have  faults,  some  of  us  are  even 
peculiar,  but  business  like  life  is  pleas- 
antest  when  we  are  willing  to  make  al- 
lowances, and  misunderstandings  are 
righted  easiest  and  last  longest  when  we 
are  willing  to  try  to  see  the  other  fel- 
low's side  of  it. 

However,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  successful  and  profitable  business  can- 
not be  built  on  a  foundation  of  ethics 
alone.  The  goods  must  be  delivered. 
They  must  be  delivered  promptly,  prop- 
erly assorted,  well  packed  and  backed  up 
by  real  facilities. 

Punctuality  is  said  to  be  the  courtesy 
of  kings.  It  is  also  the  mark  of  effi- 
ciency and  the  surest  as  well  as  one  of 
the  simplest  roads  to  profit.  It  is  a  prac- 
tice which  makes  lasting  friends,  holds 
customers,  saves  expense  and  earns  divi- 
dends. An  organization  that  delivers  the 
goods  is  usually  right  all  the  way 
through,  because  promptness  is  the  re- 
sult of  intelligent  planning  and  where 
intelligence  is  at  work  it  applies  itself 
to  everything  within  its  range. 

This  brings  us  back  almost  to  where 
we  started,  that  business  is  a  real  pleas- 
ure when  you  run  the  business  instead 
of  its  running  you.  All  business  is  more 
or  less  complicated  and  even  a  small 
business  is  or  may  become  unwieldy  un- 
less it  is  properly  organized.  But  once 
a  business  is  properly  in  hand  and  be- 
comes an  extension  of  the  will  and  in- 
dividuality of  those  responsible  for  it, 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Seed  Potato  Certification  in  Pennsylvania 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


bushels  of  Bliss  Triumph  and  3,130 
bushels  of  Katahdin.  The  crop  this  year 
was  grown  on  740  acres,  the  largest 
ever  certified  in  Pennsylvania.     The  av- 


erage yield  of  all  varieties  produced  wi's 
280.3  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  slightly 
higher  than  last  year  but  lower  than  the 
two  preceeding  years. 


Seed  Potato  Certification,  1932-1936 


1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Growers  entered 

91 

82 

99 

81 

78 

Growers  passed 

56 

58 

68 

66 

62 

Acres  entered 

599.5 

687.25 

879.5 

811.0 

923.0 

Acres  certified 

369.0 

424.25 

635.75 

543.5 

740.0 

Bushels  per  acre 

279.8 

323.3 

380.3 

274.9 

280.3 

Bushels  certified 

103,247 

137,165 

241,789 

149,454 

207,472 

When  buying  seed  potatoes  be  sure  the 
stock  carries  the  certification  tag.  While 
the  seed  bought  may  have  passed  all  re- 
quirements, it  is  not  certified  unless  it 
bears  the  certification  tag.  The  buying 
of  untagged  seed  frequently  leads  to  dis- 
appointment because  the  seed,  after  it  is 
received,  may  show  more  defects  than 
was  apparent  when  the  sale  was  made. 
We  have  not  had  a  single  complaint  for 
a  number  of  years  against  Pennsylvania 


certified  seed  that  carried  the  official  tag. 
The  difficulties  that  we  are  called  on  to 
investigate  each  year  have  always  been 
the  result  of  buying  untagged  stock.  The 
extra  quality  in  the  grade  secured  and 
the  protection  the  tag  and  seal  carries  is 
well  worth  the  slight  difference  in  cost. 
Pennsylvania  certified  No.  1  seed  pota- 
toes carry  a  blue  tag,  the  No.  2*s,  or 
small  size,  bear  the  red  tag,  and  all  must 
be  sacked  in  new  bags. 


"MM'^wlmtii 


EXAMINING  SEED  POTATOES  GROWING  IN  POTTER  COUNTY,  PENNA. 
More  than  100,000  bushels  of  disease  free  seed  was  produced  in  this  area 

during  the  past  season. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR 

The  glad  New  Year  is  with  us  now, 
as  gay  and  frisky  as  a  cow  on  blue  grass 
pasture  turned;  and  some  potato  grow- 
ers think  the  year  will  bring  to  them 
the  best  of  everything,  even  good  they 
haven't  earned. 

The  New  Year  has  no  special  charm 
unless  you  grease  your  strong  right  arm 
and  buckle  down  to  biz;  the  year  won't 
choose  you  as  a  pet  unless  you  shed  your 
share  of  sweat,  and  hump  and  make 
things  whiz. 

The  New  Year  gives  each  grower  a 
chance  a  little  higher  to  advance,  suffi- 
cient for  the  wise,  it  says;  be  warned 
by  your  past  mistakes,  profit  by  your 
former  breaks,  and  you  will  surely  rise. 

The  New  Year  is  a  splendid  time  to 
pick  out  a  quiet  spot  in  which  to  sit  and 
think,  and  ask,  do  I  with  modern  growers 
flock,  or  do  I  with  back  numbers  walk, 
along  the  same  old  path?  Am  I  a  has- 
been  grower  much  decayed,  or  do  I  orna- 
ment the  trade  and  help  to  make  ft 
move?  Or,  am  I  anxious  to  improve  and 
lift  my  industry  from  the  groove  of  forty 
years  ago?   • 

If  growers  sit  down  in  solitude,  and 
this  in  introspective  mood,  look  o'er  the 
road  he's  come,  he'll  see  a  hundred  things 
to  fix,  and  think  of  many  honest  tricks 
to  make  the  potato  industry  hum.  And 
if  the  grower  profits  by  his  thoughts,  and 
works  like  forty  Hottentots  to  run  his 
industry  uphill,  the  New  Year  will  bring 
him  lovely  luck,  and  many  a  shining  buck 
he  will  drop  into  his  till. 

But  if  a  grower  never  thinks,  and  lets 
his  brain  remain  in  kinks  and  rusty  from 
disuse,  the  New  Year  brings  him  little 
good — it  won't  surprise  his  friends  if  it 
comes  up  and  cooks  his  goose.  If  you 
depend  on  tradition  and  fate  to  run  your 
industry  and  pay  the  freight,  you'll  lose 
your  goat,  my  friend. 

The  wise  grower  watches  every  chance 
to  learn,  to  prosper  and  advance,  and 
finishes  up  front  in  the  end. 

— E.B.6. 


COSTS  MORE 

"Potatoes   cost   more   than   they    used 
to." 

"Yes,"   replied  the   grower,   "When   a 

grower  is  supposed  to  know  the  botanical 
name  of  the  potato,  and  zoological  name 
of  the  insect  that  eats  it,  and  the  chem- 
ical name  of  the  poison  that  will  kill  the 
insect,  somebody's  got  to  pay." 


NINETEEN  THIRTY-SIX 

Will  have  passed  when  this  message 
reaches  you,  the  casting-up  time  will  be 
over;  personal  and  material  inventories 
will  have  been  taken  and  the  net  result 
is  that  all  have  been  jogging  along  the 
same  road.  We  all  have  seen  the  same 
sun  rise  every  morning  and  set  every 
evening  and  what  has  happened  in  be- 
tween the  rising  and  the  setting  has 
been  about  the  same  for  all  of  us — at 
least  in  the  long  run  it  averages  up  about 
the  same.  Therefore,  it  is  our  hope  that 
your  Christmas  was  a  Merry  one. 

But,  at  this  stage  of  the  journey,  1937, 
we  like  to  pause  a  moment  and  exchange 
a  word  of  good  cheer  and  sincere  appre- 
ciation with  our  fellow  travelers.  And  so 
to  you,  members  and  directors  of  the 
Association,  Distributors,  Representa- 
tives and  Buyers  of  the  retail  food  dis- 
tributors of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  have  helped  to  make  history  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  as  well  as  making  it 
a  happy  one  for  us,  we  extend  our  wishes 
for  a  prosperous  and  a  Happy  New 
Year. 

— E.B.B. 


SOMSIIDAWG  OWET 

De   ledsht  load   grumbera!      Now,  boys, 

hurray! 
Fort  in  de  shire  un  lusht  se  shtae 
bis  Moondawg  morga  free.    Worehoft! 
Den    owet    wardt    ken    schtrache    mae 

g'shof  t ! 

'Sis  Somshdawg. 

Wesh  de  fees  im  wasser-droke; 
Black  de  shtiffel — farflompt  bloke! 
My  grey-awg  doot  mer  widder  wae- 


De  Shtiffel  sin  mere  gons  tsu  glae — 
O,  aelend! 

Well,  shtiffel  odder  net — ich  muss 
ins  shtettel  tsu  der  shaena  'Suss; 
De  ledsht  wuch  hen  mer  ous  g'maucht 
Ich  set  se  saena  Somshdawg  nocht — 
Den  owet. 

De  onera  maid  un  era  beaus 
shpotzeera  uff  un  ob  de  shtrose 
De  same  tzeit  karraseer  ich 
my  madel  hinna  in  der  kich 
Gadictich. 


"Life,  like  every  other  blessing,  derives 
its  value  from  its  use  alone.  Not  for  it- 
self, but  for  a  nobler  end  the  eternal 
gave  it;  and  that  end  is  virtue." — John- 
son. 
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WHAT  AGRICULTURE  NEEDS  MOST 

IS  EMANCIPATION  FROM 

TRADITION 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

a  disc  harrow,  for  the  reason  that  the 
plow   turns   the   soil   to  the   depth   it   is 
set  and  compacts  all  soil  below  the  cut- 
ting edge  and  this  compacting  or  press- 
ing of  soil  together,  seals   up  the  real 
root  bed  and  retards  the  growth  or  move- 
ment of  the  roots  in  the  soil.    Therefore, 
we  should  use   an  implement  that  will 
loosen  up  and  make  friable  this  bed  in 
which  the  roots  must  grow.     A  friable 
soil  is  one  in  which  energy  is  liberated 
and  can  move,  and  this  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  ripping  and  the  addition 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.     Now,  or- 
ganic matter  is  generally  called  Humus, 
and  Humus  is  decayed  or  decaying  vege- 
tation  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  in 
making  soil  fertile  that  we  can  possibly 
secure.     There  is   an  old  tradition  that 
in  order  to  get  good  Humus  we  should 
turn  under  a  green  cover  crop.    Nothing 
is  farther  from  the  truth  than  this  fal- 
lacy for  the  reason  that  a  good  farmer 
would  never  think  of  putting  green  hay 
in  a  mow.    In  a  short  time  it  would  burn 
and  he  would  have  nothing  but  ash  re- 
maining,   so    why   turn    under    a    green 
cover  crop  with  soil  covering  it  and  ex- 
pect it  to  turn  into  Humus.     All  it  will 
do  is  to  place  in  the  soil  a  higher  con- 
tent of  potash.     The  proper  way  to  build 
Humus  into  the  soil  is  by  putting  it  mm 
a  dry  state  and  working  it  through  the 
bed.     To  be  sure,  you  will  not  have  a 
beautiful  surface  to  your  soil,  but  if  we 
are  looking  for  beauty  then  we  must  for- 
get the  fertility  and  cannot  expect  any 
high  yields  from  our  crops.     When  you 
think   you  have   enough   Humus    in   the 
soil,  just   double   that   amount  and  you 
will  be  about  right. 

Another  important  fact  about  Humus 
is  that  it  will  retain  from  eight  to  ten 
times  its   own  weight  in  moisture   and 


ment  of  soils  wherein  the  bed  Is  frac- 
tured and  opened,  but  space  will  not  per- 
mit a  complete  discussion  of  this  subject. 
However,  let  me  say  that  when  the  oxy- 
gen in  the  air  attacks  certain  minerals, 
we  get  an  oxidization  or  a  breaking 
down  of  those  minerals,  and  when  we 
the  ground  that  otherwise  would  run  off. 
There  is  a  scientific  reason  for  treat- 
therefore  it  aids  in  holding  moisture  in 
permit  air  to  enter  the  soil  it  oxidizes 
the  mineral  elements  in  the  soil,  break- 
ing them  down  and  allowing  them  to  be- 
come active  so  that  energy  is  built  up 
and  the  roots  of  the  plants  contacting 
this  energized  soil  permits  the  rapid 
sturdy  growth  and  high  yields. 

The  procedure  that  should  be  followed 
in  a  soil  building  program  is  first  to 
fracture  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  from  lb 
to  22"  Some  soil  should  be  fractured  to 
a  greater  depth,  but  22"  is  generally  ad- 
visable as  the  low  limit.  After  this  frac- 
turing operation,  a  good  heavy  cover 
crop  disc  that  will  cut  the  cover  crop 
and  mix  it  in  the  soil  should  be  used. 
This  should  be  followed  by  a  jostler  or 
very  heavy  field  cultivator  that  will 
work  the  cut  cover  crop  throughout  the 
entire  bed.  And  so  to  the  potato  grower 
or  general  farmer,  who  is  anxious  to  im- 
prove his  conditions,  let  me  suggest  that 
the  first  step  would  be  to  remove  tradi- 
tion from  his  agricultural  procedure  and 
replace  it  with  a  well  planned  soil  build- 
ing program. 

I  would  be  glad  at  any  time  to  discuss 
a  correct  soil  building  program  with  any- 
one who  is  interested,  and  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  will  be  answered  in  detail. 
We  are  always  glad  to  make  complete 
soil  analysis  of  the  farm  soils  in  order 
to  give  you  the  correct  answer. 

So,  let  us  use  this  slogan:  "A  Root 
Bed  and  not  a  Seed  Bed." 


^'Nothing  is  denied  to  well  directed  la- 
bor, and  nothing  is  ever  to  be  attained 
without  it.— Sir  J.  Reynolds. 


Often  yield  300  to  600  bu.  per  acre  because:-!.  They  are  backed  by 
years  of  careful  breeding.  2.  They  are  grown  where  soil  and  climate 
give  vigor.  3.  They  are  from  inspected  fields  reported  practically  100% 
disease  free  4.  They  are  stored  at  proper  temperature  and  humidity. 
Wrl?^  for  descriptions  and    prices.     Early   and   late  varieties,   different 


grades. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


Box  0 


Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ENJOY  LOCAL  AREA  POTATO! 

Have  you  had  your  baked  potato? 

The  potatoes  of  the  tri-state  area  are 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  world  when 
baked.  They  are  superior  to  the  famed 
legendary  western  potato  that  has  been 
promoted  as  a  baker. 

Just  ask  mother  for  Thanksgiving  to 
serve  baked  potatoes  once,  or  ask  for 
baked  potatoes,  today,  tomorrow  or  any 
day,  in  the  home,  or  at  your  restaurant. 

A  fitting  companion  for  baked  potatoes 
is  the  good,  rich  locally  produced  apples, 
baked  and  served  with  cream  from  one 
of  the  nearby  dairy  farms.  A  generous 
helping  of  good  yellow  butter  from  our 
farmer  friends  will  make  your  fragrant 
baked  potato  more  appetizing. 

When  you  ask  for  local  products,  and 
when  you  insist  on  local  products,  you 
are  helping  your  farmer  friend.  You  are 
building  your  community,  your  city,  and 
perfecting  the  friendly  relationships  ex- 
isting between  city  and  country. 


(The  article  above  was  clipped  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Erie  Daily  Times* 
We  commend  this  type  of  advertising. 


ATTENTION 

POTATO 
SHIPPERS! 

Save  Money 

Will  print  your  name  and  brand 
on  100  pounds  POTATO  BAGS, 
reconditioned,  guaranteed,  at 
4}4c  each. 

Plain  100  lbs.  Potato  Bags  4c  ea. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES 

BELMONT 
BURLAP  BAG  CO.,  INC. 

2719  N.  Edgemont  St. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Phone—Regent  4907 
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CERTIFIED 

SEED 
POTATOES 


The  dependable  source,  so  con- 
sidered by  leading  Pennsylvania 
growers.  Produced  in  the  sec- 
tions noted  for  highest  quality 
foundation  stock. 

Michigan — Rural  Russets 

Green  Mountains 

Maine — Irish  Cobblers 

Green  Mountains 


APPROVED    \ 


Produced  by  leading  growers 
whose  experience  in  handling 
certified  seed  assures  an  out- 
standing product.  You  take  no 
chances,  even  certified  crops 
differ. 


Agrain  we  invite  yon  to  visit 
our  booth  at  the  Harrisbarff 
Farm  Show,  make  it  the 
place  to  meet  your  friends, 
inspect  onr  show  samples 
and  car-lot  gradins:.  AsIc  for 
prices. 


*'Every  Bag  Must  Be  Right** 

DOUGHERTY 
SEED  GROWERS 

WiLLIAMSPORT  PeNNA. 


••^ 


The  Cletrac  cultivator  is  the  only  tractor  cultivator 
that  floats  freely  and  independently  of  the  tractor,  yet 
steers  as  one  unit,  permitting  the  shovels  to  follow  un- 
even soil  conditions—quickly  attached  or  detached, 
by  removing-  only  two  pins.  Gangs  and  shovels  are  in 
front  of  the  tractor,  giving  the  operator  full  view  of 
his  work. 

Cletrac  steering  requires  only  a  slight  pressure  on 
either  control  lever  to  guide  the  cultivator,  quickly, 
positively  and  accurately.   • 


In 


i 


I 


"i 


THE  ONE  PACKAGE  UNIT 

NO  W  STREAMLINED 


No  side  hill  drifting.  This  permits  of  straight  rows 
when  planting,  no  loss  of  plants  when  cultivating  or 
weeding,  and  positive  control  of  tractor  and  imple- 
ments at  all  times. 

The  Cletrac  weeder  is  made  to  fit  two  rows  with  exten- 
sion to  four  rows — and  is  mounted  on  the  rear  of  the 
tractor  independent  of  the  cultivator — which  permits 
weeding  when  cultivating  and  weeding  without 
cultivating. 

For  the  potato  and  corn  grower — a  corn  planter  is 
built  to  fit  the  cultivator  frame  and  plants  ahead  of 
the  tractor  just  as  you  do  when  cultivating. 

Meet  us  at  the  Harrisburg  Farm  Show — same  loca- 
tion as  last  year.  We  will  again  give  away  Associa- 
tion watch  fobs  to  members  only. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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THE  POTATO  GROWER 

AT  THE  FARM  SHOW 

(Continued  from  page  ^) 
Watch  Your  Health 

I  quote  the  following  from  Dr.  Rite- 
nour's  hints  given  on  one  of  our  excur- 
sion tours: 

"To  some   persons   a  vacation  means 
travelling  long  distances,  undergoing  all 
manner  of  hardships  and  inconveniences, 
only  to  return  home  and  *rest-up.      As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  vacation  should  be  a 
period  of  relaxation,  a  change  of  scene, 
and  a  variation  from  the  ordinary  daily 
routine.      On    a    vacation    such    as    this 
wonderful  trip  one  need  not  worry  about 
any  hardships  or  undergoing  any  incon- 
veniences, as  those  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
cursion   have    not    overlooked    anything 
that    will    make    one    comfortable    and 
happy.     However,  with  the  change  from 
the    customary    daily    routine,    and    the 
abundance   of   good   things   provided   to 
eat.  one  is  inclined  to  over-mdulge  and 
eat   too   much.      When    one   is   working 
hard  one  needs  a  lot  of  food,  but  when 
one  lets  up  on  work  one  should  also  let 
up  on  the  amount  of  food  eaten.     Most 


of  the  ailments  complained  of  by  vaca- 
tioners are  those  due  to  disturbances  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  brought  about  by 
injudicious  eating. 

"Watch  your  intake  and  output.  Drink 
plenty  of  water— 6  to  8  glasses  a  day. 
Get  some  exercise  and  plenty  of  sleep, 
and  your  vacation  will  be  a  pleasant  and 
memorable  one." 

I  intended  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
you  will  find  it  profitable  to  provide 
yourself  with  a  small  note  book  and  pen- 
cil. There  will  be  much  you  will  forget 
if  you  don^t  take  a  few  notes.  There  is 
an  old  proverb  however  that  says: 
"What  a  man  forgets  can't  be  very  im- 
portant." Notes  do  serve  as  a  means  oX 
refreshing  your  memory. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  con- 
gested crowds  provide  an  ideal  oppor- 
tunity for  pickpockets  to  lift  your  watch 
or  wallet.  Profit  by  the  experiences  of 
some  of  those  in  past  years  and  play 
safe 

Where  there  is  an  occasion  for  a  hand 
clap,  let's  get  into  it.  Don't  leave  it  to 
the  other  fellow.  Rather  than  do  that, 
show  him  up. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


Climb  to  Greater  Profits 

Use  DAVCO  Potato  Fertilizer,  Insecticides  and  other  products. 
DAVCO  FERTILIZER  is  now  manufactured  both  in  the  pow- 
dered form  and  in  the  new  DAVCO  Granulated  form.  The  right 
analysis  for  your  soil. 

DAVCO  INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES  for  the  control  of 
Blight,  Flea  Beetles  and  other  insects  and  diseases. 
DAVCO    products   quickly    available    to    Pennsylvania    Potato 
Growers  at  our  factories  and  warehouses. 

MUion,  Butler,  Cowley,  Germansville,  Lebanon,  Lancaster,  Gettysburg 

SOLD  BY  LEADING  DEALERS 

The  Davison  Chemical  Corporation 

Fertilizer  Manufacturerg  Since  1826 

MAIN  OFFICE    -    BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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TAGGART 


Paper 


POTATO 


BAGS 


are  quality  sacks  designed  par- 
ticularly for  the  packaging-  of 
graded  and  selected  potatoes. 
Good  potatoes  deserve  TAGGART 
protection. 


Manufactured  by 


TAGGART  BROTH[RS  COMPANY,  INC. 


Factories  and  Warehouses 

Nazareth,  Pa.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Office 

230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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POTATO    MARKET    OUTLOOK 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

considerable  consumer  resistance  against 
mounting  food  prices,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  become  stronger,  the  higher 
prices  go. 

Pennsylvania  growers  who  are  hold- 
ing for  advancing  prices  should  follow 
the  reports  of  plantings  and  crop  condi- 
tions in  those  earliest  states,  which  affect 
our  markets  until  about  the  middle  of 
May.  Much  depends  on  their  probable 
shipments. 

Those  who  expect  a  repetition  in  1937 
of  the  sharp  advance  in  potato  prices 
which  took  place  late  in  the  spring  of 
1936,  might  well  bear  in  mind  that  with 
prices  already  relatively  high  and  with 
the  possibility  of  heavier  early  ship- 
ments from  the  south,  that  further  price 
advances  may  meet  more  resistance  than 
last  year,  when  the  early  crop  was  cur- 
tailed in  volume  and  several  weeks  late. 

"Pm  proof  against  that  word  failure. 
IVe  seen  behind  it.  The  only  failure  a 
man  ought  to  fear  is  failure  in  cleaving 
to  the  purpose  he  sees  to  be  best." — 
George  Eliot. 


WHEN    BUSINESS    IS   A   PLEASURE 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

it  becomes  a  pleasure  to  guide  it  and  a 
source  of  pride  to  have  part  in  it. 

Toward  this  ideal  every  organization 
should  strive,  to  make  it  a  real  instru- 
ment of  service,  to  have  become  known 
for  dependability,  to  extend  its  influ- 
ence into  new  and  larger  channels,  is 
work  worthy  of  any  organization  and  it 
will  bring  its  recompense  not  only  in  the 
profits  which  are  the  real  goal  of  every 
business,  but  also  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  performed  well  the  part  that 
was  given  on  the  great  state  of  life. 


FAST  GROWERS 

Customer:  "I  should  like  to  know  why 
it  is  that  the  potatoes  in  the  top  of  the 
sack  that  I  bought  from  you  were  so 
much  bigger  than  the  ones  at  the  bot- 
tom." 

Grocer:  "That's  easily  explained.  This 
variety  of  potatoes  grows  so  fast  that 
by  the  time  a  sackful  is  dug,  the  last  ones 
are  about  twice  the  size  of  the  first." 


Potato 
Machines 


Make  Money  for  Potato  Growers 

Eureka  Potato  Machines  take  hard  work  out  of  potato  growing. 
They  reduce  time  and  labor  costs.  They  assure  bigger  yields. 


Used  by  many 

of  the  most 

successful 

growers  in 

Pennsylvania 

and  elsewhere. 


PoUto  Cutter 

Cut!  uniform  teed. 
Operates  with  both 
hands  free  for  feed- 
ing. 

Riding  Mulcher 


PoUto  Planter 

One  man  machine* 
doing  five  operations  in 
one.  Over  twenty-two 
years'  success. 


Traction  Sprayer 

Insuresthecrop.  Sires, 
4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100 
gallon  tanks.  Many 
styles  of  booms. 


, Potato  Digger 

Breakscrusts.mulchessoil.and  Famous  for  getting  all  the 

kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is  potatoes,  separating  and 

young  and  tender.    8,  10  and  12  standing  hard  use.  With  or 

ft.  sixes.   Many  other  uses. with  without  engine  attachment 

orwithout  seedin^attachment  or  tractor  attachment. 

All  mmchmma  in  mttck  near  you.  Send  for  complete  catalogue 


POTATO    PLAMTCR 


See  our 

display  at 

Harrisburg 

Farm  Show 


POTATO    DIGGER 


TRACTION  SPRAYER 


BLOCKS 

537  and  538 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  utica.  n.  y. 
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SEE  THE  NEW 

"BEAN" 
Rubber  Spool 

POTATO  GRADER 

AT  FARM  SHOW  AT  HARRISBURG 


Entirely  Different 


Beca 


use 


LESS  DAMAGE  TO  POTATOES  . 
BIG  INCREASE  IN  ACCURACY  , 
IT  CLEANS  AS  WELL  AS  GRADES 
GREATER  SPEED  IN  GRADING  . 
A   VERY   MODERATE  COST    .    . 


IT  IS  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  METHOD  OF  GRADING 
POTATOES— NO  METAL  USED  IN  THE  ACTUAL  GRAD- 
ING—THE POTATOES  COME  IN  CONTACT  WITH  SOFT 
RUBBER  ONLY  WITHOUT  BRUISING  OR  CUTTING. 

AsIc  For  Furtlier  Information 

JOHN    BEAN   MF6.   CO. 

Division  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
LANSING  MICHIGAN 
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CHRISTMAS  PACKAGE  EXHIBIT 

The  Christmas  season  may  be  over  for 
this  year,  but  it  won't  be  long  until 
Christmas  is  with  us  again. 

Centre  County  people  who  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Association  held  at  Bellefonte 
just  previous  to  Christmas  were  enthu- 
siastic over  a  farm  Christmas  package 
exhibit  arranged  by  Miss  Eleanor  J. 
Smith,  home  economics  representative,  m 
co-operation   with   local    leaders    of   the 

county.  ,   ,  .  ,        ..  ^ 

The  exhibit  included  many  interesting 
items  such  as,  a  peck  of  potatoes  packed 
in   a   Potato   Growers'    Association   blue 
label  bag,  a  box  of  special  baking  pota- 
toes,   a   roasting    chicken,    packages    of 
effffs,  apples,  boxes  of  cookies  and  candy, 
cinned  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  in- 
cluding a  special  group  consisting  oi  a 
complete  vegetable  dinner,  butter,  miiK, 
cheese,  creamed   butter   spreads,  honey, 
table  decorations  of  evergreen  material, 
a  special  basket  including  miscellaneous 
products  from  the  farm  such  as  squash, 
apples,  pop  corn,  etc.,  items  for  the  home 
such   as   cushion   tops,   dresser    scarves, 
quilts,  crocheted  and  knitted  articles,  and 
many  other  items  of  a  similar  nature. 


The  exhibit  illustrated  the  opportunity 
that  farm  people  have  to  make  their 
friends  happy  at  the  Christmas  season 
with  a  gift  that  is  very  acceptable  and 
at  the  same  time  inexpensive. 

THE  LOWLY  TATER 

Where  is  the  bird  with  heart  of  mud 
Who  labeled  **lowly"  on  the  noble  spud? 
I   hope   he's   seen  with   a  shrug  and   a 

frown  ,^ 

The  lowly  tuber  "going  to  town. 

In  central  Penn  and  across  the  state 
The  humble  'tater  has  got  dressed  up 
And  now  resides  in  choicest  spots 
Of     grocery     windows     and     curbstone 
marts. 

The  Keystone  Spud,  so  oft  maligned 
Has  come  to  life,  and  I'll  be  danged 
If  I  don't  believe  Doc  Nixon's  pets 
Carefully  graded  in  Blue  Labeled  bags 
Will  soon  be  showing  the  skeptical  wags 
That  Maine  Green  Mountains  and  Idaho 

bakers 
For  Pennsylvania  consumers  are  a  bunch 

of  fakers. 

—William  Shakespud. 


We  Invite  You  to  Visit  Oui 

Exhibit  During  the  State 

Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg 

January  18-22, 1937 
Section  B— Spaces  177-178 

Our  Exhibit  will  include  latest  Models  in  Potato  Graders 

and    Cleaners,    equipment    for    handling 

15-lh.  and  60-lb.  paper  bags,  etc. 

BOGGS  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

ATLANTA,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  STEPS  TO  MORE 
1937   LIME    BUSINESS 
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MEET  US  AT  THE 
FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

Space  168-69,  Section  B 


Agriculture 

Spray-Inseeticide 
and  fungicide 
manufacture 
Soil   Amendment. 


Building 

Masonry,    Brick 
Work  and  Water 
Proof)  nsr  and 
Superior   Cohesion 
and  Plasticity. 


Fluxing 

steel  Industry 
and  All  Processes 
Where  a  Superior 
Flux  Is  Desired. 


Chemical 

For  All  Chemical 
Operations  and 
Insecticide 
Manufacture. 


—FOR  INSTANCE 


WHITEROCK 
QUARRIES 

BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


ESSI NG  ER 


SINCE 
1857 
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U 
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77 
MODELS 
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MESSINGER  MFG.  CO.,  Ap  St.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 
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These      two      rows      of 
potatoes       were       planted 
on    the    same    date,     the 
same   seed    was  used,   the 
same    seed    bed    prepara- 
tion was  given,  the  same 
fertilizer    was    used,    and 
the   same   cultivation    and 
spraying   was  given.     AH 
of  these  factors  might  al- 
ter the  yield  or  quality  of 
a   crop  but  none  of   them 
were    responsible    in    this 
case.      The  one   and  only 
difference    was    that    the 
row  on  the  left  was  plant- 
ed 4  inches  deep  while  that 
on   the  right   was  planted 
but  1  inch  deep.  Note  the 
difference     in    tuber    uni- 
formity, number  of  tubers 
of     market      size,      tuber 
shape  and  general  quality. 


Meet  Us  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
Spare  350-51,  Section  C 


%, 


H.  E.  MILLARD 

PRODUCER  OF 

HIGH  CALCIUM  LIME  PRODUCTS 


TiUmp 
Pebble 

Processed 

Ground  Burnt 

by 

Hydrate 

Rotary   Kiln   and 

Vertical  Shaft 

Gas  Producer 

Methods 


MAIN  OFFICE         -        -         -         ANNVILLE,  PA. 

Plants 

ANNVILLE     —     SWATARA     —     PALMYRA     —     MILLARDSVILLE 


Agtico  is  M«tiuf0cttif«4  pniy  by 

Tbe  AMERICAN   AGRiGUtTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

.      BALTIMOBH        •  BUFFALO  •  •  •  NEW  YORK 
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FARM  SHOW  FACTS 


THE  PROGRAM 

The  program  for  our  1937  meeting  ap- 
pears on  the  front  cover  page.  The  Pro- 
gram Committee  endeavored  to  present 
a  program  which  would  cover  timely 
topics  of  interest  to  the  growers  of  the 
state  with  ample  time  allowed  for  open 
discussion.  The  youth  of  the  industry 
is  being  featured  in  their  challenge  to 
older  growers  on  methods  of  production, 
and  will  also  furnish  wholesome  enter- 
tainment during  the  various  sessions  of 
the  association. 

The  new  marketing  setup  will  be  dis- 
cussed from  all  angles.  Be  sure  to  come. 
Bring  your  friends  with  you  and  feel  at 
home  and  free  to  express  your  views  on 
this  timely  subject. 


THE  POTATO  BAKING  BOOTH 

The  Association  will  again  operate  the 
baking  booth.  The  capacity  will  be  in- 
creased and  the  service  improved.  Have 
a  Pennsylvania  baked  potato.  No  one 
should  leave  the  show  without  experi- 
encing the  joy  of  eating,  not  one,  but 
many  of  these  delicious  baked  potatoes. 
Yes,  butter,  salt  and  pepper  will  be  fur- 
nished. Many  eat  the  jackets.  Suit 
yourself.  They  are  good.  Come,  let's 
have  another  baked  potato. 


THE  BANQUET 

The  banquet  will  be  held  at  the  same 
place  as  last  year  on  Tuesday  evening, 
January  19,  1936  at  Six  o'clock.  Bring 
your  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  sweet- 
hearts with  you,  as  a  splendid  meal  is 
assured,  wholesome  entertainment,  fun 
for  everyone. 

No.  There  will  be  no  sweet  potatoes 
served. 


EQUIPMENT 

More  space  will  be  devoted  to  potato 
equipment,  seed,  spray  materials  and 
fertilizer  than  at  any  previous  show. 
Many  of  the  manufacturing  companies 
will  for  the  first  time  show  new  develop- 
ments in  potato  machinery.  It  will  be 
worth  while  seeing.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  this  show. 


THE  OFFICE 

This  year  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Association  an  office  will  be 
maintained,  booth  No.  106,  Section  "A," 
near  the  Baking  Booth,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  membership  and  friends  of 
the  association. 

From  this  office  the  business  of  the 
association  will  be  transacted  during  the 
show,  memberships  renewed  for  1937, 
new  ones  solicited  and  questions  an- 
swered. Here  also  may  be  obtained  ban- 
quet tickets. 

If  you  have  not  paid  your  member- 
ship for  1937,  plan  to  renew  it  during  the 
show.  If  you  have  never  been  a  mem- 
ber, resolve  to  take  out  a  membership 
during  the  show.  The  cost  is  $1.00  per 
year  which  includes  all  issues  of  the 
Guide  Post, 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  make  this 
spot  your  headquarters  during  the  1937 
show. 


"By  the  streets  of  *by  and  by'  one  ar- 
rives at  the  house  of  'never'."— Cervantes. 


PEDI6REED  SEEDS 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices 


FIELD  SEEDS  FROM 

HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS 

Potatoes.  Oats,    Barley,   Silagre  Corn,   Cabbage, 

Huskin?  Com,  Soy  Beans,  Wheat.  F»cW  »«*"■• 

Hardy  Alfalfas.  Clovers   and  Grasses.     Millets. 

Sorffhum,    Sudan    Grass,    Rape.    Reed    Canary 

Grass.  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture. 


EARLY  TO  LATE  HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 
Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than  old 
favorites,  more  even  ripening,  better  type  and 
quality.  Produced  especially  for  home  and 
market  gardeners.  With  our  series  of  hybrids 
you  can  have  delicious  sweet  corn  from  June 
till  fall   frosts. 


FARM  CHEMICALS 
To  fertilize  soils,  treat   seeds,  protect  crops. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


Box  O 


Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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DON'T  FAIL  TO  SEE 


the 


OLIVER  EXHIBIT 


at  the 


FARM  SHOW 


Also  at  the 


Oliver  Branch  House 

1430  Mayflower  Street 

Oliver  Farm  Equipment 
Sales  Company 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
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A  PROFITABLE  VACATION 

This  is  what  one  girl  only  19  years 
old  did  during  her  vacation:  She  raised 
a  patch  of  potatoes. 

That  may  not  seem  romantic  or  thrill- 
ing, but  her  achievement  is  attracting 
attention.  Her  name  is  Kathryn  Cytry- 
nak  and  she  lives  at  North  Greenbush, 
a  village  in  New  York. 

And  that  potato  patch  was  only  about 
three-quarters  of  an  acre,  not  much  big- 
ger than  a  good  sized  city  lot.  But  Kath- 
ryn made  it  produce  601  bushels  of  pota- 
toes which  she  sold  for  $751.25.  Most 
potato  growers  are  well  satisfied  to  raise 
100  bushels  on  a  whole  acre. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  little  more  to  the 
story.  Kathryn  had  the  advice  of  one  of 
the  professors  of  the  New  York  State 
college  of  agriculture.  A  college  educa- 
tion helps  even  in  raising  potatoes. 

(This  article  was  clipped  from  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Clearfield  Progress,  and 
suggests  such  enterprise  is  a  challenge 
to  Pennsylvania  youth — and  even  the 
seasoned  growers!) 

"As  if  you  could  kill  time  without  in- 
juring eternity." — Thorceau 


We  Are 
Looking  Forward 

To  Meeting 

Each  and  Every 

Member 

at  the 

Farm  Show 


POTATO  GROWER  AT  FARM  SHOW 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

As  potato  growers  let  us  be  proud  of 
our  business  and  our  industry.  Let  us 
not  only  be  first  in  value  of  this  great 
crop  among  the  forty-eight  states,  but 
let  us  individually  and  collectively  con- 
tinue to  be  pioneers  in  a  great  enter- 
prise. As  a  potato  grower  at  the  1937 
Farm  Show — Be  thoughtful,  keen  of  ob- 
servation, studious,  expressive  of  ideas, 
and  cheerful,  and  you  will  renew  old 
friendships  as  well  as  make  new  ones 
and  renew  your  inspiration  and  confi- 
dence for  the  coming  year. 


RESOLVED  FOR  1937 

WHEN  SHIPPING 

POTATOES 

THINK  OF 

4 

ALBERT  C.  ROEMHILD 


COMxMlSSlON  MERCHANT 


122  DOCK  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


January,  1937 
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If  you  are  a  ,  .  . 

PROGRESSIVE  POTATO  GROWER 

YOU  ARE  USING 

dMMUPHDS 


High-Analysis  Complete  Fer- 
tilizer containing  30  to  40% 
plant  food. 


You  Are  Reducing 

your    hauling    and 
handling    charges. 


You  Are  Producing 

more  and  better  potatoes 
at  less   cost   per  bushel. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  *Aero*  Cyanamid  and  'Ammo-Phos' 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

•— Re».  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Prin.  Foreijfn  Countries 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Don't 

Forget 

Your 

1937 

Membership 

To  The 


Association 


Cambria  County 

Certified 

Seed  Potatoes 

Cambria  County  Certified  Seed 
Producers  have  a  light  soil,  a 
high  altitude,  and  a  cool  climate; 
all  the  requirements  necessary  for 
production  of  high  quality  seed 
potatoes. 

Located  in  Pennsylvania  means 
low  transportation  costs  for  Penn- 
sylvania growers.  Thus  we  can 
supply  you  Certified  Seed  Pota- 
toes of  highest  quality  and  save 
you  money. 

We  solicit  your  patronage. 

Cambria  County  Certified 

Seed  Potato  Producers 

Association 

J.  A.  FARABAUGH.  Salesman 
Bradley  Junction*  Pa. 


For  Higher  Potato  Yield 


use 


"Bell-Mine"  Lime 


VISIT  US  AT   THE  FARM   SHOW— BOOTH   312 
BELLEFONTE  DIVISION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
1616    WALNUT    STREET.    PHILADELPHIA 


"BELL-MINE"  PLANT 


BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


irw    I 


1 
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Spraying  or  Dusting  Is  Absolutely  Essential 
For  Quality  Yields  Demand 

WASHINGTON 

The  Spray  or  Dust  Lime  You  Will  Eventually  Use 

A  High  Grade  HIGH  CALCHJM  PRODUCT  in— 


LUMP, 
PEBBLE, 

POWDERED  & 
HYDRATED  FORMS. 


ROTARY    KILN    PRODUCED, 
SCIENTIFICALLY   PREPARED, 
PACKED   IN    STANDARD   SIZE 
CONTAINERS. 


Manufactured  by 

The  Standard  Lime  and  Stone  Company 

2004  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

N.  E.  DiETRiCK,  Sales  Representative 


THE  POTATO  GROWER'S  CHOICE 

moisture  reservoir  that  means  money  in  the  bank. 


BABCOCK  HI-BAR  WEED  HOG 

A  completely  FLEXIBLE  tillagre  tool  with  extra  high  frame  and  under  slung  tooth  bars, 
clearance;  freedom  from  clogrging:;  a  fast  worker  that   lowers  field  costs. 

See  it  at  the  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW— Spaces  537-538 


Only  BABCOCK  makes  the  WEED  HOG 


Gives  greater 


Ask  for  Folder 
WH-8  .  . 

also 

Babcock 

raised  frame 

SPECIAL 

Spring 

Harrow 

and 

Babcock  Re- 
mote  Control 

HD  Spring 
Tooth  Harrow. 


Babcock     Mfg. 
Co. 

Leonar''8ville, 
N.  Y. 


i-l 
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Meet  Us  at  the 

Harrisburg  Farm  Show 

January  18  to  22 

See  how  big  yield  increases  have 
been  obtained  with 

IRON     AGE     MACHINERY 

Don't  fail  to  see  the  IRON  AGE  POTATO  P^ANTE^^^^^ 
FEED  AND  ASSISTED  FEED).     Equipped  for    IRON  AGE  BAND- 
WAY-  Fertilizer  placement.    A  controlled  side  and  depth  application  in 

2''  bands  in  proper  relation  to  the  seed.  Oiii- 
cial  tests  have  shown  an  average  increase  of 
34  bushels  per  acre  by  this  method.  Study 
the  many  exclusive  features  which  make 
IRON  AGE  the  world's  most  efficient 
planter. 


Iron  Age  ''Kid  Glove''  Digger 

See  how  the  IRON  AGE  KID  GLOVE  DIG- 
GER reduces  mechanical  injury  to  a  minimum, 
reduces  cost  of  digger  chain  and  repairs, 
facilitates  picking,  and  gets  all  of  the  potatoes 
out  of  the  ground. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.  LIMITED 

BOX  1259       YORK.  PA. 


i 


L^'Jiji.  ijr  i8M^i)L[U8t 


Ut  K««SnfA!fiA  STATE  CILLW 


.'.7.9'nm««Mt«4<«S«!8$!7' 


^^«fm^r^^t^t-i:€««rPA. 


I5LB5.NET 


PACKED  BY 

PENNSYL^NIA  COOPERATIVE  POTATO 

GROWERS  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 
BELLEFONTE.PA. 

MEDIUM   SI2ED 
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The  one  crawler  tractor 


that 


Cultivates 


Handles 

All  Farm 

Jobs 

PLOWING 

DISKING 

PLANTING 

CULTIVATING 

HAYING 

HARVESTING 


A  Cletrac  Crawler  Tractor  gives  you  more  than  ample  power  for 
the  heavy  jobs  .  .  .  more  than  positive  traction  in  wet  soils  as  well  as 
dry  more  than  the  ability  to  *'step  lightly"  without  packing  the 

soil. 

With  its  18  inches  of  clearance  ...  its  narrow  design  .  .  .  its  five 
widths  ...  its  "true-course"  steering  ...  and  its  special  working 
rquipment,  the  Cletrac  gives  you  in  addition  the  ability  to  cultiva  e 
many  row  crops,  even  tall  corn  ...  to  do  your  jobs  when  they  should 
be  done  ...  as  they  should  be  done. 

Shown  above  is  the  new  streamlined  Cletrac  with  two-row  culti- 
vator and  two-row  weeder.  Ask  your  dealer  to  explain  this  time- 
saving,  labor-saving  crop-producing  tractor  ...  the  one  crawler 
tractor  that  cultivates.   Write  for  special  folder. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO. 


19300  Euclid  Avenue 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Cletrac 

Crawler  Tractors 


Cletracs    are    powered    with    high    compression    engines    designed    to 

?ake  fu  1  advantage  of  the  high  anti-knock  ^^^.^^^  °^:;«^,^frate"'on 
70  octane  gasoline.  They  can  also  be  equipped  to  operate  on 
kerosene  and  tractor  fuels. 
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Early  Experiences  in  the  Marketing  Program 

and  Its  Future  Prospects 


by  Fred  W.  Johnson 


I  find  it  difficult  to  compress  in  so 
brief  a  space  all  that  I  would  like  to  say 
about  our  first  year's  experience  with  the 
new  potato  marketing  plan,  and  ot  its 
future  prospects. 

Blessed  with  leadership  that  kept  its 
feet  on  the  ground,  planned  wisely, 
worked  hard,  and  refused  to  be  balked  by 
many  an  unexpected  hurdle,  the  Associa- 
tion abundantly  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  chart  a  brand  new  course  in  a  very 
old  industry. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the 
fine  cooperative  spirit  that  actuated 
growers  and  producers  throughout  this 
critical  first  year,  was  the  fact  that  in 
no  single  instance  did  there  develop  any 
friction  or  unpleasantness,  a  splendia 
tribute,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  earnest- 
ness and  sportsmanship  of  all  concerned. 

Then,  too,  we  were  most  happily  situ- 
ated in  having  the  invaluable  cooperation 
of  the  staff  of  State  College,  and  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
Ture  and  ?he  remarkably  efficient  corps 
of  inspectors,  and  contact  nien,  without 
whose  support  progress  would  have  been 
more  difficult  and  results  much  less  sat- 
isfactory. 

I  think  most  men  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  business  today  has  be- 
come too  taut,  and  tense,  and  serious 
Buying  and  selling  potatoes  has  nevei 
been  anything  more  than  a  strictly  busi- 
ness  transaction,  with  a  dash  of  worry 
and  the  hope  of  a  small  profit,  and  little 
else. 

As  I  write  this  little  message  to  my 
friends  out  on  the  farms  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, I  am  wondering  whether  we  may  not 
unconsciously  have  come  upon  something 
even  more  interesting,  and  helpful,  than 


lust  a  better  method  of  marketing  the 
annual  potato  crop  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth. 

I  am  wondering  whether  we  may  not 
be  setting  up  a  new  type  of  business 
transaction,  in  which  personal  contact, 
pride  of  product,  and  friendly  under- 
standing, will  replace  some  of  the  age 
old  practice  of  concentrating  exclusively 
on  quality  and  price  as  between  seller 
and  buyer. 

Certain  it  is  that  in  the  past  year  there 
have  been  some  very  remarkable  changes. 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  no  longer  are  just 
potatoes  to  the  distributor.  ^Shipments 
are  beginning  to  bring  with  them  an  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  grower,  some- 
thing  of  his  personality,  and  a  clearer 
understanding  of  his  problems.  It  is  still 
a  business  transaction,  but  with  more  of 
the  warmth  of  human  touch,  which  is 
just  what  all  business  needs  today. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  attend 
all  of  the  meetings  of  the  Joint  Confer- 
ence Committee  of  the  Association,  and 
several  of  its  annual  conventions  Al- 
ways my  conviction  has  been  strength- 
ened that  here  at  last  is  something  that 
will  put  a  firmer  foundation,  and  a  tresn 
infusion  of  faith,  into  the  business  af- 
fairs of  men. 

Then,  too,  I  like  to  ponder  the  ultimate 
objective  of  this  mighty  effort  of  grower 
and  producer  to  do  a  better  job— to  the 
benefits  which  even  now  are  flowing  to 
the  consumers  of  the  products  of  Penn- 
sylvania's matchless  farms. 

Here,  because  of  their  long  merchan- 
dising experience  and  first  l^and  contact 
with  millions  of  consumers,  the  distribu- 

(Continued   on   page   5) 
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Impressions  of  Florida 

Bishop — Ramseyer — Nixon 


As  many  readers  already  know,  the 
three  gentlemen  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned above,  left  the  State  Farm  Prod- 
ucts Show  on  Thursday  for  Florida. 
Many  were  the  discussions  entered  into, 
for  we  were  riding  together  day  after 
day.  Any  proposition  up  for  discussion 
requiring  settling  was  stated,  the  ques- 
tion called  for,  all  in  favor  and  the  I's 
have  it.  These  impressions  aie  therefore 
much  discussed  observations,  otherwise 
we  could  not  remember  them  well  enough 
to  write  them,  almost  a  month  after  they 
were  made. 

In  the  first  place  we  decided  that 
Florida  was  a  "right  smart"  distance 
away  from  Pennsylvania.  It  took  us  two 
daylight  days  to  reach  the  state  line  of 
Florida,  and  then  we  were  more  greatly 
surprised  to  find  that  it  took  another 
daylight  to  reach  our  destination — Home- 
stead, just  a  few  miles  from  where  the 
Florida  "Keys"  begin  (consult  a  map  if 
you  are  interested  in  the  geography  of 
this  section).  In  the  second  place,  we 
were  impressed  with  the  apparent  end- 
less expanse  of  wild  land,  made  up  of 
swamps,  sandy  upland,  and  forests.  This 
impression,  however,  was  no  different 
only  more  so,  from  what  one  gets  travel- 
ling anywhere,  even  within  a  few  miles 
of  Philadelphia — waste  land  everywhere, 
and,  as  the  land  sharks  in  Florida  say, 
"There  is  only  a  wheelbarrow  load  of 
good  land  down  here." 

The  third  impression  which  almost 
staggers  one  is  the  water — water  every- 
where— water  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
It  makes  one  think  that  the  streams  are 
overflowing  their  banks.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  Southern  tip  of  Florida  is  only 
six  or  eight  feet  above  the  sea.  When 
one  considers  that  half  of  the  fresh 
water  of  the  entire  earth  is  in  our  Five 
Great  Lakes,  there  must  not  be  so  much 
down  in  Florida — just  much  by  compari- 
son. 

We  were  impressed  with  how  little  it 
took  to  exist  in  this  country  in  the  way 
of  heat  and  shelter,  if  one  would  be  con- 
tent to  just  exist.  No  windows  to  wash, 
no  wood  to  cut,  no  ashes  to  carry — just 
"shelter  in  time  of  the  storm." 

Of  course  we  were  impressed  with 
the  many  new  and  unusual  kinds  of  trees 
and  plants.  None  impressed  us  more 
than  the  Long  Leaf  Pine.  Yes,  long  leaf. 
The   pine   needles   were   up   to   eighteen 


inches  in  length.  This  is  the  turpentine 
tree  and  growth  the  farthest  South  of 
any  of  the  pines,  and  is  used  for  box 
and  crate  making.  Were  it  not  for  this 
tree,  it  is  doubtful  if  wooden  boxes  and 
crates  would  be  used  universally  for 
packing  Florida  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Another  thing  that  impressed  us  was 
the  apparent  lack  of  concern  regarding 
forest  and  field  fires.  Of  course,  this  was 
the  fire  season,  but  they  appeared  to  be 
raging  everywhere,  and  nobody  doing 
anything  about  it! 

We  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  new  country,  new  in  develop- 
ment, new  in  geological  formation.  All 
nature  seems  to  be  at  work  here  in  the 
process  of  building  land.  Luxuriant  veg- 
etation grows  up  annually  only  to  fall 
down  and  add  its  bit  to  the  corals  and 
other  sea  animals  which  are  constantly 
eing  added  to  the  under  sea  mountain 
top.  One  has  to  see  to  appreciate  how 
the  Banvan  trees  walk  out,  so  to  speak, 
knee  deep  in  the  salt  water  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  coral  footing  thus  mutu- 
ally engaged  in  the  original  soil  building 
program. 

We  were  impressed  to  find  that  the 
real  agricultural  development  was  locat- 
ed back  on  the  side  roads,  thus,  one  driv- 
ing through  the  state  on  trunk  line  roads 
gets  an  entirely  wrong  impression  of  the 
agricultural  developments  and  possibil- 
ities. 

The  biggest  thing  in  Florida  is  the 
everglades  —  awe  inspiring,  frightful. 
The  Indians  who  inhabit  them  are  dirty, 
lazy,  and  are  domesticated  about  like  our 
swine. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  in  Florida 
is  Daytona  Beach. 

The  most  characteristic  thing  in  Flor- 
ida is  the  Palms — the  most  beautiful,  the 
Royal  palm,  and  at  their  best  in  Fort 
Myers. 

The  greatest  man-made  thing  in  Flor- 
ida is  the  Fort  at  St.  Augustine. 

The  most  beautiful  is  the  Ringling  Art 
collection  at  Sarasota. 

The  most  sentimental  thing  in  Florida 
is  the  Bok  Bird  Sanctuary — the  singing 
tower.  Without  quite  knowing  why  one 
feels  he  is  in  the  p^-esence  of  the  mysteri- 
ous. Happy  with  the  feeling  it  imparts, 
though  not  hilarious,  it  reminds  one  of 


! 
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being  in  a  great  temple,  though  it  is  all 
in  the  open. 

The  most  terrible  thing  in  Florida  is 
the  ghost  cities — ^the  result  of  the  boom 
days  where  many  were  thought  of  but 
never  started — many  started,  but  never 
finished.  The  sidewalks  and  curbs  meet 
one  for  miles  out  in  the  country,  now 
overgrown  with  palms  and  long-leaf ers. 
The  frame  works  of  hotels,  five  stories 
high;  houses  with  walls  and  no  windows 
staring  out  like  human  skulls.  Here, 
surely,  is  the  life  blood  of  many  a  de- 
luded Northerner  in  the  great  insane 
development  program. 

The  truth  about  it  is  that  Florida  is  a 
beautiful  place  to  go  in  the  winter  time 

and  it  may  be  beautiful  in  the  summer 

we've  not  tried  that.  But  it  does  im- 
press on  to  go  from  zero  weather  in  coats 
and  furs  in  three  days  to  firs  and  no 
coats.    It  is  truly  a  winter  playground. 

The  Homestead  and  Gould  sections  are 
the  tropical  part  of  Florida.  Here  pota- 
toes are  planted  during  the  month  of 
November  mostly  and  are  harvested  be- 
ginning the  latter  part  of  January.  We 
saw  potatoes  84  days  from  planting  that 
would  yield  better  than  200  bushels  per 

The  weather  and  appearance  of  the 
vegetation  reminds  one  of  late  August 
up  north.  The  sun  is  blistering  hot- 
but  it  is  comfortable  in  the  shade.  Vege- 
tation has  not  yet  begun  to  grow,  even 
the  weed  problem  is  of  minor  importance 
in  potato  growing  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  too  early  for  them  to  grow 
rapidly.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  period 
when  they  do  grow  well  for  a  pig  weed 
type  of  plant— it  grows  to  such  a  height 
and  diameter  that  one  can  climb  its 
branches.  These  weeds  and  other  vegeta- 
tion grow  during  the  months  beginning 
with  April.  When  the  folks  return  in 
October,  their  residences  are  completely 
hidden  with  weeds  of  various  sorts.  Po- 
tato growers  of  this  section  of  Florida 
come  from  the  North — Maine,  Canada, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  North  Dakota  represent- 
atives were  met.  Some  went  down  orig- 
inally for  their  health;  others  to  avoid 
winters  in  the  North ;  and  others  to  grow 
potatoes  as  a  business. 

The  chief  hazard  seems  to  be  abnormal 
rainfalls  either  in  November  or  in  Febru- 
ary. Both  late  Blight  and  Aphis  are 
present  depending  on  the  seed.  Spraying 
is  difficult  when  it  is  wet  and  blight 
rages.  There  is  lots  of  aeroplane  dust- 
ing going  on.  This  is  at  least  interest- 
ing and  amusing.  The  operators  certain- 
ly get  expert  in  manipulating  their 
planes — now  up  over  a  clump  of  palms 
and   then    suddenly   down   on   the   other 


side.    Of  course  this  leaves  lots  of  dust 
up  in  the  air. 

Harvesting  is  done  in  crates — all  pick- 
ing done  by  colored  folks — as  many  as 
200  in  one  field.  There  is  lots  of  talk  and 
laughter,  and  occasionally  a  chanting 
among  them.  One  is  tempted  to  question 
the  efficiency  of  their  picking. 

All  of  the  potatoes  are  brought  to  as- 
semling  grading  stations  which  are  elab- 
orate affairs — some  of  the  larger  ones 
costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000. 
It  was  costing  the  growers  40  cents  per 
volume  bushel  box  to  load  them  on  the 
cars.  Transportation  to  the  Northern 
markets  is  high,  which  puts  the  potatoes 
of  this  section  in  the  luxury  class.  It 
looks  like,  even  so,  this  section  is  des- 
tined to  increase  its  production.  Potato 
growing  through  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February  is  fascin- 
ating, to  say  the  least.  Some  years  the 
growers  do  pretty  well.  It  may  become 
established  in  such  a  way  that  the  South- 
ern crop  will  become  a  real  competitor 
for  Northern  potatoes  during  the  months 
of  February  and  March.  This  would 
mean  that  Pennsylvania  would  have  to 
move  her  crop  to  market  by  the  first  of 
February.    All  of  this  remain  to  be  seen. 

This  section  produces  well  carrots,  to- 
matoes and  almost  any  of  the  common 
vegetables — all  they  need,  is  a  nearby 
market.  If  all  of  the  ghost  towns  had 
been  populated  the  way  they  were  laid 
out,  produce,  including  potatoes,  would 
have  had  to  be  shipped  from  the  North 
to  feed  them.  The  question  is,  will  these 
towns  be  built  up  ever?  Of  course,  Flor- 
ida has  two  other  major  industries — one 
is  skinning  the  Yankees  and  the  other 
is  producing  citrus  fruits — all  of  which 
amounts  to  millions  each  year — the  na- 
tives are  about  equally  divided  on  which 
is  the  more  profitable! 

EARLY  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE 
MARKETTNG    PROGRAM    AND 

ITS    FUTURE    PROSPECTS 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
tors  have  been  able  to  bring  to  the  grow- 
er something  that  he  never  before  has 
enjoyed  in  like  measure,  the  quick  and 
accurate  reaction  of  the  consumer  to 
grade,  quality,  price  and  packaging. 
What  Mrs.  Housewife  will  buy,  and  what 
she  won*t  buy,  is  the  final  test  of  all  of 
our  efforts. 

I  am  happy  to  convey  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Association,  the 
warmest  best  wishes  of  their  colleagues 
among  the  distributors,  and  their  assur- 
ance of  continued  interest  in  and  support 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Potato  Marketing 
Plan  in  the  years  to  come. 
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EDITORIAL 

Planning  our  spring  ^^rk  and  plant- 
ing our  crops  on  paper  while  Passing 
wfnter  evenings  around  the  fire-side  I 
presume  is  what  most  of  us  Potato  grow- 
ers are  engaged  in  now,  as  spring  is  just 
around  the  corner. 

The  first  year  of  the  new  niajketmg 
set-up  will  soon  be  history.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  Penna.  Cooperative  Potato 
Growers*  Association  feel  very  grateful 
to  the  co-operating  growers  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  marketing  pro- 
gram. The  pioneers  of  any  movement 
need  to  be  commended  as  they  help  to 
make  the  road  more  pleasant  for  others 
to  use. 

By  this  time,  we  realize  just  what  it 
means  in  a  state  as  large  as  Pennsylva- 
nia to  put  in  operation  a  new  marketing 
plan.  This  plan  was  not  set  up  to  help 
those  who  do  not  need  a  better  selling 
for  their  potatoes,  but  to  assist  any  who 
have  need  of  a  larger  marketing  outlet. 
Many  growers  have  expressed  their  in- 
tentions to  use  this  service  next  year. 

Every   effort   should   be    put  forth   to 
grow  a  better  crop  of  potatoes.  Our  pro- 
duction   program   is    sound,   keeping   in 
mind   at    all  times   our  fundamentals- 
humus,  good  seed,  foliage  protection  and 
vision.      (Vision   is   the   mystic    window 
through  which  genius  beholds  the  future. 
Vision   directs   enthusiasm,   faith,   cour- 
age and  the  will  to  definite  achievement.) 
Anv  produce  well  grown  and  well  packed 
is  half  sold.     The  rounded  out  program 
is  first— well  grown,   then  well  packed, 
and  then  well  sold.     The  answer  is  satis- 
fied customers  which  is  the  solution  to 
marketing. 

May  I  urge  you  to  take  new  faith  and 
courage  in  our  potato  industry,  making 
an  effort  to  do  all  we  can  to  again  re-es- 
tablish the  Pennsylvania  Potato  on  our 
markets  in  its  proper  place.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  co-operative  efforts. 

We  would  suggest  that  counties  not 
set  up  in  this  marketing  project  should 
contact  Mr.  E.  B.  Bower,  General  Man- 
ager, Bellefonte,  Pa.,  and  have  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  made. 

Walter  S.  Bishop, 

President 


"We  should  every  night  call  ourselves 
to  an  account:  What  infirmity  have  I 
mastered  today?  What  passions  op- 
posed? What  temptation  resisted?  What 
virtue  acquired?  Our  vices  will  apate 
of  themselves  if  they  be  brought  every 
1     day  to  the  shrift."— Senaca 


Potato  Plans  for  1937 

by  J.  B.  R.  Dickey 


With  production  costs,   such   as   seed, 
labor,  etc.  high  it  will  be  very  much  in 
order  for  the  potato  grower  to  consider 
well   his    plans   for   the   coming    season. 
He  connot  know  what  he  will  receive  for 
this  year's  crop,  but  one  thing  is  certain : 
if  the  yield  is  low,  profits  are  also  bound 
to  be  pretty  small,  or  more  likely  non- 
existent.   While  this  is  not  a  phophesy, 
it  is  a  pretty  good  plan  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: ''How  many  bushels  of  potatoes  at 
50c  will  it  take  to  pay  for  this  item  of 
expense  or  this  piece  of  machinery?     No 
chancy  corners  should  be  cut  or  undue 
risks  taken  and  experience  teaches  that 
hiffh  prices  are  almost  certain  to  be  tol- 
lowed  by  a  tendency  to  gamble  and  in- 
creased acreages. 

In    the    first    place,    potatoes    should 
never  be  planted  on  land  which  cannot 
be    depended    upon    to    produce    a    good 
yield  and  a  good  clean  crop.    In  case  of 
doubt  it  is  generally  better  not  to  plant. 
The   previous  crop  is   important,    pota- 
toes almost  always  do  best  following  a 
clover   of  some   sort.    The  men  with   a 
two-year    rotation,    where    the    weather 
was  dry  last  year,  have  mighty  little  to 
turn  down  this  spring,  as  often  happens 
A  two-year  rotation  works  pretty  well 
on  fertile  farms,  but  is  not  as  reliable 
as  a  three-year  rotation  where  clover  or 
alfalfa    are    mown   one   year.     Observa- 
tions are  that  the  soil  seems  more  solid 
and  less'  satisfactory  late  in  the  season 
where  only  a  one-year's  growth  of  soft 
quick    rotting    sweet    clover    is    plowed 
down,  compared  to  where  a  dense  sod  of 
older  clover  roots  is  broken  up. 

It  is  not  safe  to  delay  long  in  plowing 
sweet  clover  or  other  crops  in  the  spring 
in   the  hope   of   securing   more    organic 
matter.   The  small  gain  is  seldom  wth 
the  loss  of  moisture  which  it  involves 
Late  plowing  is  too  apt  to  mean  a  dry 
cloddy  seed  bed  and  a  poor  stand.  ^  Un 
?he  other  hand,  one  of  the  worst  things 
is  to  plow  or  work  the  ground  before  it 
is  dry  enough.    A  Pj;etty  ^good  rule  is  to 
plow  for  potatoes  when  the  soil  is  in  the 
best  condition  to  plow  well. 

A  good  potato  seed  bed  is  one  w>^ich  ^^ 
loosened  deeply  but  not  PJ^^verized  too 
finely.  A  worn-out  spring  tooth  harrow 
will  not  rip  up  the  ground  as  it  should 
be  done;  but  a  new  one  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  useful  tools  on  the 
farm.  With  a  well-loosened  soil  there  is 
little  trouble  getting  the  seed  down 
where  it  should  be  air  can  penetrate  and 


conditions   for  germination   and   growth 
are  good. 


Early  potatoes  should  go  in  as  soon  as 
the  soil  can  be  worked  to  advantage  in 
order  to  develop  before  hot  dry  weather 
interferes,  and  to  get  to  market  in  good 
time.     They   must   grow   rapidly   before 
most  of  the  plant  food  in  sods  and  man- 
ure  become   available.    Consequently,   if 
any  potatoes  must  go  in  on  stalk  ground 
or   get   no   manure   it   had   best   be   the 
earlies.    For  the  same  reason  they  will 
also  respond  to  richer  and  more  liberal 
fertilization    than    the   late    crop    which 
goes    in   later    and   grows    more    slowly. 
Probably  about  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  a 
4-8-7,  or  even  a  little  more,  will  be  about 
right  for  Cobblers. 

Late   or   early   planting   of   the   main 
crop  is  a  debatable  question.    Early,  or 
medium  early,  planting  may  be  expected 
to  produce  the  largest  yields  if  the  crop 
is  well  sprayed  and  if  weather  is  favor- 
able   throughout   the    season.     However, 
weather  seldom  is  that  way,  and  early 
planting    followed    by    dry    spells    very 
often   results   in   second   growth   and    a 
rough   unsalable   crop.    Later    planting, 
around    June     1st,    generally    Produces 
smoother  potatoes,  but  delaying  Planting 
should  not  be  over  done  or  the  seed  will 
deteriorate,  the  croP  will   be  too   much 
reduced  in  size  and  bushels  and  plenty 
of  grief  may  develop  from  frost  damage 
and  wet  weather  at  digging  time. 

High   priced   seed    should   not   be   too 
much  temptation  to  take  a  chance  with 
doubtful    or   unknown   stock.     Certainly 
there  is  no  reason  for  one   using  seed 
more   than    one   year    removed    from    a 
disease  free  source.    Such  seed  need  cost 
little   if  any  more  than  ordinary  table 
stock      Poorly    stored    seed    which    has 
sprouted  and  shriveled  badly  is  a  great 
handicap   and  should  be.  disposed  of  ^f 
something  better  is  obtainable.  ^Seconds 
fr^m  good  seed  stock  may  be  depended 
upon  to  give   a  good  account  of  them- 
selves.    If   planted    whole   they   will   be 
much  safer^han  cut  seed  when  unf av 
orable  weather  conditions  follow  plant- 
ing. 


Ample  seed  is 
even  when  it  is 
pieces  planted  10 
rows  will  require 
good  soil  this  is 
and  a  one  ounce 
small.     One  and 


generally  good  economy 
high.  One  ounce  seed 
inches  apart  in  32  inch 
20  bushels  per  acre.  On 
not  too  close  to  plant 
seed  piece  is  really  too 
a  half  ounces  is  small 
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enough.     The  safest  plan  is  to  get  the 
seed  into  the  ground  as  soon  after  cut- 
ting as  possible.    Exposure  to  drying,  es- 
pecially exposure  to  sunlight,  has  been 
the   cause  of  many   poor  stands.     Deep 
planting,  3  to  4  inches  below  the  surface, 
will   permit  vigorous   harrowing   of  the 
patch,  will  promote  better  crop  develop- 
ment and  the  deeper  setting  desirable  to 
avoid  sunburn  and  frost  damage.    If  the 
planter  will  not  put  the  seed  down  as  far 
as  it  should  go,  even  after  thorough  and 
deep  harrowing,  marking  out  with  a  rid- 
ing cultivator  equipped  with  a  big  shovel 
on  each  gang  and  run  twice  in  each  row 
will   make  deep  planting  easy  and   will 
also    accurately   space   the   rows.      Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  not   to  let  the 
marker  get  too  far  ahead  of  the  planter 
and  permit  the  soil  in  the  rows  to  dry  out 
and  warm  up   before  the  planter  comes 
along. 

Too  much  help  should  not  be  expected 
from  the  fertilizer.    Wise  fertilization  of 
potatoes  is  very  profitable,  but  good  soil 
conditions,  good  seed  and  proper  culture 
and  spraying  are  fundamentals  without 
which     the     fertilizer    cannot     properly 
function.     For  average  or  below  average 
soil   conditions    about   800   pounds    of   a 
4-8-7  is   probably  about  as  good   as  one 
can  do  and  about  as  much  as  will  be  con- 
sistently  profitable   on    Rurals.      Where 
soil  conditions  are  distinctly  above  aver- 
age, however,  as  they  are  on  many  po- 
tato farms  where  manure  has  been  used 
and   luxuriant  clover  plowed  down  in  a 
short    rotation,   there    is    plenty   of    evi- 
dence that   4%   of  nitrogen  in   a  liberal 
application     of    fertilizer     gives     undue 
stimulation  to  vine  growth.     This  is  apt 
to  mean  a  light  and  delayed  set  of  tubers 
and  a  very  disappointing  crop,  unless  the 
season  is  late  and  favorable  in  the  mat- 
ter of  moisture.     Some  growers  on  rich 
well    manured    fields    have    found     500 
pounds  of  superphosphate  all  tliat  they 
need,  but  these  are  probably  few.     Some 
nitrogen   and  potash  are  generally  very 
profitable,  but  where  there  is  a  tendency 
to    produce    very    large    vines    it    would 
often  be  wise  to  cut  down  on  the  nitrogen 
percentage.     Cutting  down  the  nitrogen 
percentage  in  average  fertilizers  usually 
means  cutting  down  the  potash  also  and 
raising  the  phosphoric  acid.     Our  tests 
indicate  pretty  clearly  that  8%   of  both 
phosphate  and  potash  is  about  right  and 
either  raising  or  lowering  them  is  not  so 
good,    consequently    a    3-12-5    or    2-12-5 
does   not   seem  just   right.      Going  to   a 
2-9-5  is  also  questionable  as  it  means  the 
use  of  rather  low  analysis  goods,  involv- 
mcr  poorer  ingredients,  and  also  too  low 
-BUI  i{^3u8j;s  8[qnop  o;  Suidwnf    -qss^od 


terials  such  as  4-16-16  or  4-16-10  would 
probably  be  better.  The  high  analysis 
fertilizers  are  made  from  good  materials, 
are  now  decidedly  cheaper  per  unit  of 
plant  food,  involve  less  labor  in  handling 
and  results  from  their  use  have  been  per- 
fectly satisfactory  where  the  amount  ap- 
plied was  cut  proportionately. 

Fertilizing    Green    Mountains,    which 
develop  much  more  rapidly  than  Rurals, 
is    probably    intermediate    between    the 
early  and  the  late  crop,  but  we  have  no 
experimental   evidence   and   some  reduc- 
tion of  nitrogen  may  in  special  cases  be 
advisable.  Neither  have  we  any  evidence 
of  the  so  called  extra  elements  of  plant 
food  under  our  conditions.     Where  such 
elements  have  been  found  profitable  con- 
ditions   were    very   different   from    ours 
and  no  manure  is  used  in  the  rotation. 
Since  the  main  object  of  nitrogen  seems 
to  be  to  stimulate  early  growth  until  the 
soil  nitrogen  becomes  abundantly  avail- 
able, the  quickly  soluble  mineral  forms 
of  nitrogen  should  fill  the  bill  as  well  or 
better  than  the  more  expensive  organic 
forms;  at  least  where  fertility  is  good. 

While  the  fertilizer  should  go  on  with 
the  planter  it  should  not  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  seed  or  the  sprout.  The 
best  place  for  it  is  in  bands  at  the  side 
of  the  seed  and  a  little  below  if  the  plant- 
er can  be  made  to  put  it  there.  Mixing 
with  the  soil  not  only  involves  danger  of 
burning  but  also  seems  to  reduce  the 
availability  of  some  elements  through 
chemical  action  with  soil  minerals. 

If  deeply  planted  the  patch  can  be  vig- 
orously  harrowed    several    times    before 
the  sprouts  appear.    The  first  cultivation 
may  be  deep  and  close,  but  later  cultiva- 
tions should  be  shallow  and  confined  to 
the   middle.     All    breaking   and    tearing 
off'  of  roots  is  detrimental.     It  hurts  the 
crop  especially  in  hot,  dry  weather  and 
may  be  responsible  for  some  of  the  stem 
end    browning.      The   weeder    should    be 
used    frequently  and   late   to  knock  the 
weeds  out  of  the  row  while  thev  are  still 
small.  Once  they  are  well  established  the 
weeder  will  not  hurt  the  mseriously.     A 
broad,  low  ridge  made  at  the  last  culti- 
vation is  popular  with  the  better  grow- 
ers   but  high  narrow  ridges,  which  take 
all  the  loose  dirt  out  of  the  middles,  are 
to  be  avoided.  ' 


of  !i  ^''^T^'^^'  Cobblers  are  still  the 
standard  early  sort.  The  new  MinnesotI 
Warba,  a  pmk  eye,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  somewhat  earlier,  has  yielded  well  in 
some  cases  and  is  worth  trying  in  a  smaH 
way  where  extra  earliness"^  is^importTn 
The  Russet  or  white  Rural   is  still  the 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Our  Certified  Seed  Potato  Crop 

by  K.  W.  Lauer 
Pennsylvania  Dejyartnient  of  Agriculture 


According  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics,  11,114,204  bushels 
of  certified  seed  potatoes  were  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  1936  by  the  25 
States  that  are  conducting  a  seed  potato 
certification  service.  Total  production 
last  year  was  next  to  the  largest  on  rec- 
ord, being  exceeded  only  by  the  large 
crop  of  1935  when  12,064,107  bushels  of 
certified  seed  potatoes  were  grown. 

The  States  reporting  increases  in  1936 
over  1935  are  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Idaho, 
Pennsylvania  and  Washington  while  de- 
creases were  greatest  in  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

The  certified  seed  crop  was  made  up 
of  the  following  varieties,  which  are 
given  in  percentage  that  each  variety 
was  to  the  total  production  of  certified 
seed:  Cobbler,  41.4V.;  Green  Mountain, 
25.4%;  Triumph,  8.2 Vr  ;  White  and  Rus- 
set Rural  other  than  Idaho  Rural,  4.7%; 
Netted  Gem,  ^.0%  Spaulding  Rose, 
3.2%;  Early  Ohio,  1.3%;  Idaho  Rural, 
0.7%  ;  Burbank,  0.2%  ;  Russet  Burbank, 
0.16%   and  other  varieties  11.0%. 

While  the  amount  of  certified  Cobblers 
available  for  planting  the  1937  crop  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  supply  that 
was  available  last  year,  it  is  higher  than 
for  the  previous  two  years.  There  also 
appears  to  be  an  ample  supply  of  certi- 
fied Green  Mountains. 

The  story  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 
certified  Russets  and  White  Rurals  is 
not  quite  so  optimistic.  The  total  crop 
of  certified  Russets  and  White  Rurals  is 
the  lowest  since  1932.  Since  the  Pennsyl- 
vania crop  is  made  up  largely  of  Russets 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  some  growers 
will  not  be  able  to  secure  certified  seed 
unless  orders  are  placed  at  an  early  date. 
The  crop  of  certified  Russets  last  year  in 
Michigan  and  New  York  was  even  less 
than  the  short  crop  of  1935.  These  two 
States,  with  Pennsylvania,  have  been 
supplying  most  of  the  certified  Russets 
that  are  planted  in  the  Keystone  btate. 

While  there  has  been  a  tendency  away 
from  the  Russet  during  the  past  severa 
years,  it  has  not  become  marked  until 
this  year.  Even  with  a  somewhat  smaller 
demand  for  Russets,  there  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  supply  of  certitied 
stock  will  be  ample  to  take  care  of  our 
1937  needs.  Pennsylvania  certified  seed 
growers  report  calls  for  seed  this  year 


far  in  excess  of  the  demands  received  up 
to  the  same  date  last  year.  Prices  have 
been  ranging  between  $1.75  to  $2.00  per 
bushel,  f.o.b.  loading  point. 

In  1936  Pennsylvania,  for  the  first 
time,  ranked  first  in  the  production  of 
certified  Russets  with  a  crop  of  134,853 
bushels  compared  with  134,179  bushels 
produced  in  Michigan  and  65,560  bushels 
produced  in  New  York. 

In  the  production  of  certified  White 
Rurals,  New  York  led  with  a  crop  of  98,- 
370  bushels  compared  with  36,947  bush- 
els produced  in  Pennsylvania  in  1936. 
Pennsylvania  ranked  second  in  the  pro- 
duction of  White  Rurals  last  year. 

In  total  production  of  certified  seed 
potatoes,  Pennsylvania  ranked  seventh 
among  the  25  States  with  a  crop  of  207,- 
472  bushels.  This  crop  was  grown  in 
14  counties  of  the  State  and  these  are 
o-iven  in  order  of  production  as  follows: 
Potter,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Northamp- 
ton,  Bradford,  Lehigh,  Yoi^,  Sullivan, 
Indiana,  Butler,  Lawrence,  Berks,  War- 
ren and  Perry.  

MORE   CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Production  of  certified  seed  potatoes  in 
the  United  States  last  year  was  next  to 
the  largest  on  record,  being  exceeded 
only  y  the  1935  crop. 

Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  five 
States  which  greatly  increased  their  pro- 
duction of  certified  potatoes  last  year. 
Thirty-nine  percent  more  certified  pota- 
toes were  grown  in  this  State  last  year 
than  in  1935.  The  1936  production  was 
67  percent  greater  than  the  average  lor 
the  last  five  years. 

The  national  crop  of  certified  potatoes 
was  11,114,204  bushels  last  year  and  12,- 
084,107  bushels  in  1935.  The  1929-33  av- 
erage was  7,830,115  bushels. 

Higher  prices  for  potatoes  since  last 
summer  resulted  in  heavier  shipments 
to  the  markets  and  to  a  reduced  con- 
sumption on  the  farm.  Only  17.8  per- 
cent of  the  1936  crop  was  consumed  on 
the  farms  where  grown,  compared  with 
20.3  percent  the  preceding  season. 

Pennsylvania  ranked  third  among  the 
forty-eight  states  last  year  in   the   pro- 
duction of  potatoes.     The  Productions  of 
the  five  ranking  states  were:  Maine,  44,- 
( Continued  on  page  18) 
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H.  J.  Kitzmiller 

by  Henry  Smith 

Dillshury    Vocational    School, 
York  County 

H.  J.  Kitzmiller  was  superintendent  of 
an  Orphanage  in  Franklin  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. His  outstanding:  contribution 
was  his  ability  to  show,  that  hi^h  yields 
of  potatoes  could  annually  be  grown  in 
an   area  where   low  yields   are  the  rule. 


"I  am  H.  J.  Kitzmiller— I  know  of  no 
greater  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Potato  Growers'  Association,  than 
that  of  fostering  and  encouraging  the 
training  of  the  youth  of  our  State,  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  potato  pro- 
duction and  marketing.*' 

?ooo^'''^iu'''^'^.M^'L  ^^^  ^"^hel  Club  in 
1928  with  a  yield  of  503  bushels  per  acre. 

A    large  measure  of  Mr.   Kitzmiller's 
success  was  due  to  the  careful  planning 
which  preceded  the  growing  of  each  po- 
tato crop.    It  has  been  said,  ''That  an  in- 
stitution IS  but  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
one  man  "     That  Mr.  Kitzmiller's  vision 
and  work  carried  on,  is  evidenced  in  the 
lact  that  all  plans  for  growing  the  1936 
potat  ocrop,   were   made   in   the  fall   of 
1935  previous  to  his  death.     These  plans 
when  carried  to  completion  resulted  in  a 
yield    of    453    bushels    per    acre,    even 
though  Mr.  Kitzmiller  had  no  part  in  di- 
rectly supervising  any  of  the  operations. 


Groups  Pictured  on 
Next  Page 

No.  1.  The  Lower  Paxton  Vocational 
School  group  from  Dauphin  County  who 
staged  the  scenes  showing  the  organiza- 
tion and  Inspection  Training  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  State  Asocisation  Mar- 
keting Plan.  Reading  from  left  to  right 
—-(back  row)  Robert  Rupp,  Lawrence 
Houck,  Mark  Grubb,  Earner  Gipe,  Ed- 
ward Harman,  Rollin  Brightbill,  Glenn 
Bressler,  Vocational  Instructor,  and  Jo- 
11^..  Harman.  (front  row)  Charles 
bhutt,  Robert  Lesher,  Ivan  Huff  and 
Leroy  Wickenheiser. 

No.  2.  The  Hershey  Vocational  School 
group  who  staged  the  Marketing  and 
Store  scenes  at  the  Annual  Meetings 
during  the  Farm  Show.  Reading  from 
left  to  right  (front  row)  Chalmer  Nye, 
Ida  Freed  Harriet  Shenk,  Russel  Dea- 
yen.  (back  row)  Wilmer  Brandt,  Ches- 
ter Bucks,  Paul  Ebersole,  and  Marlin 
rlershey. 

No.  3.  The  group  from  the  Dillsburg 
Vocational  School,  York  County,  who 
Fvifi'^^l^-.  ^K    philosophy     of     Terry, 

fvni  i.f^'^f'"'^  •  ^J:1  ^"t?  ^"y^^^-  Reading 
fiom  left  to  nght— Henry   Smith,   Paul 

Miller,   Earl   Kinter,  and  John   Schrum! 

No.  4.  The  Dayton  Vocational  School 
group  from  Armstrong  County  who 
staged  the  play  -Two  Conceptions  of 
Potato  Growing."  Reading  from  left  to 
h^vt~^^  %f^''''^\^'  Slaniger,  L.  Gear- 
ed'McCielland''     ^''''''   ^""^    ^-   ^-^' 

No  5.  The  Red  Rose  Chorus  of  Lan- 
caster County  which  sang  at  the  Annual 
Banquet.  From  left  to  right— Richard 
Mechley,  Martin  Moore,  Jr.,^John  Hauen 
fpvi!:  r'^'^^L'^  Bomberger,  Richard  Le- 
fever  Carl  Herr,  Eugene  Carper,  Lerov 
Hawthorne,    Martin    Shank,    Simon    W 

Ranfr'pai;!    ^^t?      ^^^^5^^^^'      Hilton 
teure,'^rMrector'^"''    '"'    ^^^^^^^    K' 

No.  6.    The  Lebanon  4H   Quartet  whiVli 

to   iiKht— Wilson   Deck.    Mark   A.   Her- 
shey. and  navid  R.  Bowman.  Lloyd  Bow- 

l^icture       ^^''"■'  ^^'^  ""^'''^  t°  *'«  in  the 


i.of?f  ^  ^  ,"]^"  ^'^o  "ow  lacks  shoe- 
leather  would  wear  golden  spurs  if 
kniKhthood  were  the  reward  of  worth  "— 
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POTATO  CHIPS 


No  casualties  resulted  from  the  first 
installment  of  "Potato  Chips"  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue,  and,  as  the  editor  has  re- 
quested that  it  be  continued,  here  goes 
again. 

The  produce  dealers  of  Philadelphia 
state  that  Kahtahdins  from  New  Jersey 
were  discounted  last  summer  as  much  as 
50c  per  cwt.  below  the  price  of  Cobblers. 
Just  a  matter  of  consideration  for  Penn- 
sylvania growers  who  expect  to  go  into 
this  variety  heavier. 

Messrs.  Bishop,  Ramseyer  and  Nixon 
report  an  excellent  trip  to  the  potato 
fields  of  southern  Florida.  Doc.  Nixon 
was  much  impressed  by  the  successful 
performance  of  Pennsylvania  seed  under 
Florida  conditions.  Walter  Bishop  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  success  of  co- 
operative marketing  in  the  south.  The 
trio  reported  that  a  good  time  was  had 
by  all.  Just  rubbing  it  in  on  the  rest  of 
us  unfortunates  who  had  to  stay  home 
and  grade  potatoes  into  Blue  Label  Bags. 

♦  »;:  '<: 

Most  foods  are  advertised  these  days, 
and  we  understand  that  Maine  has  now 
started  to  advertise  the  "lowly  spud."  It 
may  take  advertising  to  regain  the 
ground  lost  by  potatoes  in  recent  years 
in  the  national  bill-of-fare.  Potatoes 
have  much  merit  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. They  rank  second  only  to  wheat 
as  a  human  food,  are  one  of  the  cheapest 
foods  available,  are  one  of  the  most  eas- 
ily digested,  medical  authorities  recom- 
mend them  as  one  of  the  most  healthful 
foods  and  they  are  not  nearly  as  fatten- 
ing as  most  people  suppose. 

>;:  ^!  :!; 

The  directors  have  been  considering  a 
new  association  grade  for  1937 — (would 
equal  U.  S.  Commercial  207<  defects) 
and  possibly  be  put  up  in  Green  Label 
burlaps  to  take  care  of  crops  not  good 
enough  to  make  Blue  Labels.  This  grade 
would  partly  replace  "Pennsylvania 
Partly  Graded."  Your  comments  *on  this 
proposal,  pro  and  con,  will  be  appreci- 
ated by  Manager  Bower.  A  postcard 
will  do. 

*  !.':  * 

Rumor  has  it  that  many  Maine  ship- 
pers are  not  expecting  late  spring  prices 
to  be  much  higher  than  at  present.  Pos- 
sibly the  heavy  Maine  shipments  of  late 
indicate  the  intention  of  cleaning  up  be- 
fore the  heavy  southern  shipments.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  government  reports 


are  hopeful  for  considerably  higher 
prices  before  the  late  crop  is  disposed  of. 
To  hold  late  or  not  to  hold  late?  That's 
one  for  you  to  answer. 

Dean  Goodling  of  the  National  Farm 
School  believes  that  the  eating  quality 
of  potatoes  is  affected  by  the  fertilizer 
application.  His  experience  shows  him 
that  with  his  soil  conditions  the  best 
quality  tubers  have  been  produced  by  ap- 
plying 800  to  900  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  mix- 
ture of  3  parts  nitrate  of  soda,  3  parts 
acid  phosphate  and  1  part  of  nitrate — 
and  the  Dean  can  surely  grow  'em! 

>;:  H:  ^ 

The  February  issue  of  the  American 
Potato  Journal,  the  montahly  publication 
of  the  Potato  Association  of  America, 
contained  an  article  describing  the  Penn- 
sylvania marketing  plan.  Every  potato 
growing  state  in  the  Union  is  watching 
our  progress.  We  have  made  mistakes 
and  there  are  more  kinks  to  be  ironed 
out  for  next  year,  but  at  least  we  are 
going  places  and  everybody  knows  it! 


* 


* 


Pennsylvania  fruit  growers  are  pleased 
because  the  receipts  of  apples  in  Phila- 
delphia from  Pennsylvania  orchards  in- 
creased nearly  50 Vr  in  1936  over  1935, 
while  those  from  Washington  decreased 
29Vf '  The  corresponding  record  for  po- 
tatoes is  nothing  to  brag  about — yet,  but 
we  may  be  able  to  crow  a  little  ourselves 
within  the  next  few  years. 


* 


The  Potato  Association  of  America 
had  a  membership  of  11,114  at  the  end  of 
1936  compared  to  only  322  members  in 
1933.  Membership  costing  $2.00  a  year 
brings  the  American  Potato  Journal 
which  each  month  contains  articles  by 
leaders  in  the  potato  industry.  Wm.  H. 
Martin,  Rutger's  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  is  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  the  Association.  I'm  not  trying 
to  sell  memberships  but  I  ain  advising 
you  of  a  good  thing. 


* 


This  column  wishes  to  pay  its  respects 
to  one  of  our  successful  farmers  who  has 
given  freely  of  his  time  and  energy,  both 
day  and  night,  addressing  meetings  al- 
most anywhere  in  the  State,  adjusting 
difficulties  or  offering  friendly  advice. 
Although  he  is  more  than  busy  on  his 
own  farm  raising  strawberries,  poultry 
and  potatoes,  he  always  has  time  to  help 
others.  Did  you  ever  know  of  anyone 
(Continued  on   page  18) 
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More  POTASH  Means 
More  PROFIT 

Potatoes  are  greedy  feeders  on  potash.  It  is  the  most 
important  element  in  a  potato  fertilizer. 

For  high  acre  yields  there  must  be  enough  potash 
applied  in  the  spring  to  satisfy  the  potato  appetite  through- 
out the  growing  season.  Only  vigorous,  healthy  plants 
will  make  the  number  of  well-shaped  tubers  which  will 
increase  yields,  lower  production  cost  per  bushel,  and 
widen  margins  of  profit. 

It  costs  only  a  few  dollars  per  acre  for  the  potash  needed 
in  your  fertilizer  to  guarantee  not  only  the  return  of  your 
seed,  spray,  and  labor  costs,  but  also  the  profits  which  you 
are  seeking. 

Potatoes  remove  from  the  soil  more  potash  than  both 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  combined.  A  yield  of  300 
bushels  per  acre  uses  170  pounds  of  actual  potash  per  acre 
in  addition  to  what  must  be  supplied  to  take  care  of  leach- 
ing, erosion,  and  soil  fixation. 

To  insure  a  good  crop  against  potash  deficiency,  apply 
200  pounds  of  K2O  per  acre. 


flmerican  Potash  Institute,  Ino 


Investment  Building 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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Market  Outlook 

hj  D.  M.  James 


As  of  March  1st,  the  price  level  of 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  is  slightly  lower 
than  a  month  ago.  Total  U.  S.  shipments 
have  been  maintained  at  a  heavy  rate 
which  has  g^iven  the  market  a  siig:htly 
weaker  tone.  Comment  was  made  in  the 
February  Outlook  report  that  "at  pres- 
ent high  prices  the  markets  of  the  coun- 
try are  unable  to  absorb  as  many  as  700 
cars  daily  without  price  concessions." 
Shipments  have  averag:ed  better  than 
700  cars  daily  for  the  past  month  and 
the  price  level  has  not  been  able  to  ad- 
vance with  the  heavy  supplies  in  the  ter- 
minal markets. 

Maine  has  been  supplying:  nearly  half 
the  shipments  for  the  entire  country, 
having-  averagred  over  300  cars  a  day  for 
the  past  few  weeks.  Other  recent  heavy 
shippers  have  been  Nebraska,  Idaho, 
Colorado  and    Florida    (new  crop). 

Several  factors  point  toward  higher 
prices  during:  March  and  April,  while 
others  g:ive  a  less  promising:  picture.  The 
report,  "Fruit  and  Vegetable  Situation,'' 
dated  February  1937,  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  g:ives  the  following:  statement: 

"It  is  probable  that  potato  prices  will 
continue  to  rise  during:  the  next  2  months 
inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  potatoes,  old 
and  new  combined,  available  for  market 
during:  the  first  half  of  1937  is  the  small- 
est since  1926 — on  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent supply  and  demand  situation  it  is 
probable  that  a  further  advance  of  from 
30  to  40c  per  bushel  will  occur  by  April 
15.''  Other  reports  and  articles  in  trade 
papers  have  indicated  that  potatoes 
would  continue  to  rise  throug:hout  the 
balance  of  the  season.  During:  the  past 
6  weeks  the  potato  market  has  not  acted 
as  predicted,  and  there  appears  to  be 
some  question  in  the  minds  of  many,  if 
it  will  follow  predictions  during:  the  next 
6  weeks.  Factors  which  may  act  as  a 
brake  on  substantial  price  advances  dur- 
ing: this  period  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Unexpected  heavy  shipments  from 
Maine  and  other  late  states  indicate  ei- 
ther that  more  off-g:rade  stock  is  being 
shipped  than  normal,  that  estimates  of 
supplies  on  hand  were  lower  than  actual 
supplies,  or  both. 

•  2.  The  north  Florida  potato  deal  is 
reported  opening:  a  full  month  ahead  of 
last  year  which  means  heavy  Florida 
shipment  early  in  March,  compared  with 
first  heavy  shipments  from  Florida  in 
April  a  year  ago. 


3.  Sufficient  rainfall,  good  growing 
weather  and  no  freezes  will  bring  all  the 
new  crop  states  earlier  than  last  year 
and  with  greater  acreages  and  yields  per 
aci*e. 

4.  Although  the  Januaiy  15th  farm 
price  this  year  $1.22  per  bushel  for  the 
U.  S.,  compared  to  only  65c  a  year  ago, 
carlot  shipments  have  been  16^^  greater 
this  season  to  date  than  last  year.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  more  than  a  normal 
supply  of  potatoes  are  stored  in  buyer's 
hands  in  terminal  markets  awaiting 
price  advances. 

Summarizing  the  situation,  it  appears 
that  unless  shipments  drop  off  consider- 
ably, prices  will  not  advance  above  pres- 
ent levels.  There  is  the  possibility  that 
the  heavy  shipments  are  cleaning  out  the 
late  states  so  that  there  will  be  an  actual 
shortage  before  southern  shipments  be- 
come heavy  enough  to  supply  the  entire 
needs  of  the  markets.  This  possibility  is 
of  course  dependent  on  the  volume  of 
late  potatoes  still  to  be  moved,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  lightest  since  1926. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 

INSPECTORS  PLANNED 

BY   BUREAU  MARKETS 


The  Bureau  of  Markets  has  announced 
that  the  annual  training  school  for  Fed- 
eral-State Fruit  and  Vegetable  Inspec- 
tors will  be  held  at  State  College  on 
March  23,  24  and  25. 

The  three-day  course  will  include  lec- 
tures by  Penn  State  specialists  in  en- 
tomology and  pathology,  grading  demon- 
strations by  R.  B.  Donaldson,  of  the 
Penn  State  facuty,  and  inspection  train- 
ing and  instruction  by  D.  M.  James,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Passing  this  course  does  not  insure 
employment,  but  establishes  eligibility. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  giv- 
ing individual  training,  the  enrollment 
must  be  limited  to  the  first  fifty  applica- 
tions received.  No  tuition  or  registra- 
tion charges  are  made  for  the  course. 

Address  D.  M.  James,  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  an  application 
card. 


\\\ 


Devote  each  day  to  the  object  then  in 
time,  and  every  evening  will  find  some- 
thing done." — Goethe 


Agrtco  I*  Mioufacturea  only  by 

The  AMERICAN   AGRICULTURAL   CHEMICAL  Co. 

BALTlMOI?E  •  •  •  BUFFALO  •  •  •  NEW  YORK 


■^-jj^aJ-  ■  -'-      ■:-:«. vtXvwi.-,  ^^*.■\i*Mtt^^*:AJ^^'^■*' 
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POTATO  PLAxNS   FOR    1937 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
best  bet  for  the  average  grower.     They 
are  resistant  to  scab  and  will  best  stand 
unfavorable  weather  and  soil  conditions, 
though    they   have   their    faults.      Green 
Mountains  are   most   uniformly  of  good 
cooking   quality  and  sell   well,   but   they 
are  the  most  susceptible  variety  to  scab, 
are  apt  to  grow  rough  and  knobby  and 
have  not  found  much  favor  outside  the 
southeastern   corner    of   the   state.     The 
Kahtahdin  seems  to  yield  well  and  makes 
a    smooth    salable    crop    almost    entirely 
free  from  second  growth.     However  it  is 
susceptible  to  scab  and  the  cooking  qual- 
ity  is    sometimes   poor.      The    Chippewa 
has  also  been  rather  satisfactory.     It  re- 
sembles somewhat  the  Kathadin  in  yield- 
ing ability,  susceptibility  to   scab,  ques- 
tionable quality  and  smooth  shape.     It  is 
m   demand   by    the   potato   chip    makers 
who  can  use  a  potato  which  is  not  par- 
ticularly good  for  baking. 

Large  yields  are  generally  produced  at 
the  lowest  cost  per  bushel.  Good  quality 
and  salability  generally  goes  along  with 
large  yields,  save  in  the  matter  of  second 
growth,  growth  cracks  and  such  defects 
due  to  weather  conditions.  As  with  most 
lines  of  business,  those  with  experience 
(Continued  on   page  18) 


THE  FACTS  OF  COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING 

From  Michigan  Potato  Growers' 
Exchange 

First — The  foundation  of  a  cooperative 
as  well  as  of  any  business  is  confidence 
which  is  built  on  integrity,  fair  deal- 
ings, efficient  service,  and  mutual 
benefit. 

Second — The  reward  of  business  for  ser- 
vices rendered  is  usually  increase  of 
volume. 

Third — Equitable  consideration  is  due  to 
management,  members,  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Fourth — Knowledge  of  the  operation, 
the  possibilities  and  impossibilities  are 
very  necessary  to  the  success  of  any 
business  whether  it  be  cooperative  or 
not. 

Fifth— -Permanency  and  continuity  of 
service  are  basic  principles  necessary 
to  the  success  of  cooperative  organ- 
ization. 

Sixth — Obligations  to  itself,  its  members 
and  the  general  public  are  necessary 
prerequisites  to  any  cooperative  organ- 
ization and  should  always  be  keenly 
considered  such. 

Continued   on    page   18) 


THE  POTATO  GROWER'S  CHOICE 


Deep  working:,  spiral  shaped  teeth  dig 

oprr?  ^'*'^'  *■*"*»♦*"»  *h«  PERFECT 
SEED  BED  potato  Rrowers  must  have. 
Plowed  under  cover  is  shredded  and 
strewed  THROUGH  the  plowed  depth. 
Makes  a  moisture  reservoir  that  means 
money    in    the   bank. 

B  ABC  OCR  HI  BAR 
WEED  HOG 

A  completely  FLEXIBLE  tillage  tool 
with  extra  higrh  frame  and  under  slung 
tooth  bars.  Gives  greater  clearance, 
freedom  from  clogging;  a  fast  worker 
that   lowers    field   costs. 

ONLY  BABCOCK  MAKES 
THE  WEED  HOG 

Ask    for    Folder    WH-8 

Also    Babcock    raised    frame    SPECIAL 
Spring    Harrow   and 

Babcock    Remote   Control   HD    Spring 
Tooth  Harrow 

BABCOCK    MFG.  CO. 

Leonardsville,   N.   Y. 
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BETTER  PAPER 


for 


POTATO  BAGS 


Address 


Hammond  Bag  and  Paper  Co. 


WELLSBURG,  W.  VA. 
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POTATO   CHIPS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

more  interested  in  improving  conditions 
for  Pennsylvania  agriculture  than  Wal- 
ter S.  Bishop?  (Walter  might  shoot  me 
for  that  but  he  doesn't  know  who  to  aim 

Bit.) 

*     *     * 

The  article  in  the  February  issue  by 
R.  B.  Donaldson  contains  much  food  for 
thought  about  the  Philadelphia  market 
situation.  Briefly  he  states  that  Penn- 
sylvania potatoes  are  not  available  to  the 
entire  buying  trade  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  because  they  are  mostly  trucked 
to  the  Dock  Street  and  Callowhill  mar- 
kets which  use  only  50%  of  the  potatoes 
moved,  the  remainder  assing  through  the 
railroad  yards  or  river  front  piers.  What 
to  do  about  it?  Donaldson  says,  "As 
Pennsylvania  potato  growers  we  should 
be  vitally  interested  in  any  move  to  con- 
.sohdate  the  markets  of  Philadelphia." 

*     *     * 

Last  month  one  of  Dr.  Nixon's  famous 
quartette  rendered  the  "Song  Without 
Words"  to  an  enthusiastic  audience  of 
potato  growers  at  Bath,  New  York.— Oh. 
Elmer !  * 

— William  Shakespud 


MORE  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

000,000   bushels;    New  York,  26,400,000 
hushels;   Pennsylvania,  26,268,000  bush- 

^9  iifnn^n^u^V^?'^^^'^^^  bushels;  Idaho, 
^^,ZbO,000  bushels. 

Planting  intentions  of  the  leading  po- 
tato-producing states  for  1937  are  as  fol- 
lows:  Michigan,  302,000  acres;  Wiscon- 
sin, 287,000  acres;  Minnesota,  279  000 
acres;  New  York,  242,000  acres;  Penn- 
sylvania, 211,000  acres;  Maine,  170.000 
acres.  ' 


PENNSYLVANIA   SEED 

PRAISED  BY  FRENCH 

Farmers,  truck  gardeners  and  other 
planters  cannot  find  safer  seed  than  that 
produced  by  Pennsylvania  seed  growers, 
J.  Hansen  French,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, said  recently. 

This  was  demonstrated  recently  when 
the  Federal  Government  rought  224 
criminal  actions  against  seedsmen.  None 
of  these  charges  was  against  a  Pennsyl- 
vania firm. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gress,  State  botanist,  com- 
mends the  Keystone  State  seedsmen  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  co-op- 
erated with  his  division  to  maintain  a 
high  percentage  of  seed  germination, 
purity  and  varietal  uniformity. 

THE  FACTS  OF  COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
Seventh  —  Contracts  and  undertakings 
should  always  be  performed  in  both 
letter  and  spirit.  Changed  conditions 
do  not  justify  cancellation  of  them 
without  mutual  consent. 

Eighth— Waste  in  every  form  should  be 
scrupulously  guarded  against. 

Ninth — The  proper  method  of  operating 
a  cooperative  combined  with  strong 
support,  should  and  will  eventually 
render  legislative  aid  unnecessary. 

Tenth — The  power  of  any  cooperative  is 
nieasured  by  its  business  methods  and 
the  intelligent  support  its  members 
give  it. 


POTATO  PLANS   FOR  1937 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
are  those  most  apt  to  succeed.  High  seed 
should  not  discourage  the  regular  potato 
grower  but  it  should  not  mean  an  invi- 
tation to  the  inexperienced  and  unequip- 
ped to  embark  in  the  game. 


WHEN  SHIPPING 

POTATOES 

THINK  OF 


ALBERT  C.  ROEMHILD 


122  DOCK  STREET 


COMMISSION  MERCHANT 
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If  you  are  a  .  .  . 

PROGRESSIVE  POTATO  GROWER 

YOU  ARE  USING 

dMMD-PHDS 


High- Analysis  Complete  Fer- 
tilizer containing  30  to  40% 
plant  food. 


You  Are  Reducing 

your    hauling    and 
handling    charges. 


You  Are  Producing 

more  and  better  potatoes 
at  less   cost   per  bushel. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  'Aero'  Cyanamid  and  'Ammo-Phos' 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

•_IUff.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oflf.  and  Prin.  Foreign  Conntriet 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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For  Higher  Potato  Yield — use 

^^Bell-Mine"  Lime 

for  Spraying  and  Dusting 

Use   "Bell-Mine"    Pulverized    Lime   in    any    formula    where    "quick   lime"    or   "stone    lime"    is    specified. 
Use  "Bell-Mine"  Hydrated   Lime  in  any  formula  where  "hydrated  lime"  is  specified. 


"Bell-Mine"  Pulverized  Lime  is 
packed  in  180  lb.  (net)  steel 
drums    with    tiffht    friction    lids. 


"Bell-Mine"  Hydrated  Lime  i» 
packed  in  50  lb.  special  paper 
basrs. 


"^nmtti^mfmx^ 


BELLEFONTE  DIVISION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:     1616  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

"BELL-MINE"  PLANT  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


for  BIGGER 
PROFITS 

on  Potatoes 

EUREKA  POTATO  MACHINES  lower  the  cost  per  acre  in  potato  growing. 
Save  time.  Save  labor.  Increase  yields.  Make  more  money  for  you  and  Tree  you 
from  the  hardest  work.  They're  modern,  improved,  dependable  machines,  built 
right  to  fit  each  job,  and  used  by  successful  potato  growers  for  over  a  quarter 
century. 

Fotalo  Planter 

Ob«  man  machina.  Opeoa 
furrow,  dropa  aced,  aowa 
fernUter,  if  deaired,  eov- 
•ra  and  mark*  next  row — 
•11  IB  oa«  operauoB. 


P*««t«  Cact«r 

Cala  anifomaeed.  Op- 
•raiaa  wiih  koih  liasda 
fr««  for  faodiag. 


Sprayers 

Tracbon  or  Powrr.  In- 
aura  the  crop.  Siiea,  4, 
6  or  more  rowa.  M  lo 
ISO  gallon  unka.  All 
•t]rlea  of  booma. 


Itldlatf  Malcher  or  We«der  Potato  DItfger 

Br«aka  cruau.  niulchea  aoil,  and  killa  weeda  Famoui  (or  griting  all  ihe  pouioaa, 

when  polalo  crop  i*  young  and  Irnder.  II  and  arparating  and  aunding  htrd  u*«. 

12  fl.  auea.  Many  oUier  uaea,  with  or  without  Wiih  or  wiihoui  engine  atucbmeat 

•••dinf  attachmeal.  or  tractor  attachment. 

Send  for  free  Catalog  Bhotcing  all  .h.^'^.'^'rw^ 
f^  Eureka  Machine*.  Write  today,  on  Pouio  Machmca. 

All  machioeainatock 
•aw  jro«. 


Distributors  of — 


BABCOCK 

WEED  HOG 

The  ideal  tool  to 
make  deep  seed 
beds  for  potatoes 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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Low-Priced  Insurance 


Potash  is  now  relatively  one  of  the  cheapest  products 
which  a  farmer  buys,  a  situation  strongly  favoring  its 
usage  in  ample  amounts  to  insure  profitable  yields  of 
quality  crops.  Plan  now  to  supply  the  plant  food  which 
will  keep  your  crops  growing  vigorously  to  full  maturity. 

Potatoes  are  greedy  feeders  upon  potash.  They  remove 
from  the  soil  more  potash  than  both  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  combined.  A  yield  of  300  bushels  per  acre 
uses  170  pounds  of  actual  potash  per  acre  in  addition  to 
what  must  be  supplied  to  take  care  of  leaching,  erosion, 
and  soil  fixation. 

Consult  your  county  agent  or  experiment  station  re- 
garding the  plant-food  requirements  of  your  soils.  See 
your  fertilizer  dealer  or  manufacturer  about  fertilizers 
high  in  potash.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  little 
it  costs  to  get  more  potash  in  your  fertilizers.  Write  us 
for  additional  information  and  literature. 


American  Potash  Institute,  Inc, 


Investment  Building 


Washington,  D.  C. 


i> 
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The  English  "Solve"  Their  Potato  Marketing 

Problems  By  a  "Riddle" 


by  F.  F.  LiNiNGER 


(During  the  Summer  of  1936  Dr,  Linin- 
ger  toured  "Cooperative  Europe**  study- 
ing the  interplay  of  producer  and  con- 
sumer cooperative  activities.  Chiefly  the 
w,ovements  in  Scotland,  England,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Finland,  Germany  and 
Russia  were  under  observation,) 

In  Great  Britain  when  a  large  potato 
crop  threatens  to  send  the  price  tumb- 
ling down,  farmers  are  not  permitted  to 
sell  their  smaller  potatoes.  Then  when 
the  crop  is  normal  or  below  normal  the 
minimum  size  permitted  to  be  sold  is 
lowered.  The  "riddle"  is  the  English  de- 
vice for  grading  potatoes,  which  we 
know  as  the  "chain"  or  "sizer." 

The  English  program  is  not  presented 
as  a  suitable  plan  for  adoption  in  this 
country.  Whether  or  not  English  ex- 
perience can  be  applied  to  local  prob- 
lems is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discus- 
sion. It  is  described  here  only  as  a  mat- 
ter of  interest;  but  perchance  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  this  drastic  method  of  price 
control  has  been  operating  for  four 
years  in  England,  leader  among  Euro- 
pean democracies. 

Farmers  took  the  reins  of  marketing 
control  under  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Acts  of  1931  and  1933.  These  acts 
called  for  "schemes"  to  be  presented  by 
producer  organizations.  The  marketing 
scheme  must  be  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  affected  by  the  plan  and 
must  be  passed  by  Parliament.  Boards 
have  been  set  up  by  these  schemes  to 
regulate  production  and  prices. 

Under  the  Potato  Scheme,  all  growers 
having  more  than  one  acre  in  potatoes 
must  be  registered  with  the  Potato  Mark- 
eting Board.  Sales  of  seed  potatoes  do 
not    come   under  the   scheme    and    since 


regulation  is  only  of  sales,  producers 
who  supply  only  their  own  families  and 
employees  are  not  affected. 

The  Board  may  limit  the  proportion 
of  the  crop  which  the  farmer  may  sell. 
The  impossibility  of  contacting  all  pro- 
ducers and  forcing  them  to  sell  only  half 
or  three-quarters  of  their  crop  was  rec- 
ognized, and  so  the  control  of  the  grade 
offered  for  sale  was  adopted  as  the  most 
reasonable  method  of  controlling  the 
supply  of  potatoes  on  the  market. 

Farmers  who  expand  their  acreage  in 
potatoes  beyond  their  1933  planting  or 
their  average  planting  1931-33  must  pay 
$24  for  each  new  acre  put  into  potatoes. 
All  potato  growers  pay  $1.25  per  acre  to- 
ward the  expense  of  operating  the 
Scheme. 

Size  of  riddle  is  not  the  sole  method 
of  controlling  potato  prices.  Its  short- 
comings have  been  recognized  when  far- 
mers have  dumped  their  potatoes  on  the 
market  when  they  interpreted  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  size  as  an  indi- 
cation of  a  large  crop  and  coming  low 
prices.  If  they  had  full  confidence  in  the 
Board*s  ability  to  maintain  the  price  in 
spite  of  a  large  crop,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  early  marketing. 

The  Board  has  built  up  a  reserve  fund 
with  which  they  buy  potatoes  when  the 
market  slumps.  Advertising  campaigns: 
are  promoted  to  induce  people  to  eat 
more  potatoes.  Housewives  are  instruct- 
ed in  new  ways  of  preparing  potatoes  for 
the  table.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  distribution  of  219,340  copies  of 
a  potato  recipe  book.  Potato  exhibits  are 
features  of  agricultural  shows  through- 
out   the    country.      On    the    occasion    of 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Possible  Readjustments  in  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

Markets  of  Pennsylvania 


by  R.  B.  Donaldson 


TV.i«  article  will  present  some  possible 

College  and  the  U.  S-  bureau  oi    ^ 
tural    Economics.      The   ^^^f.^^^^^"^^  f^^ 
?.,Hv  indicate  the  outstanding  need  lor 

markets  in  the  city  01  rn  y  ^^^^ 

Unethical  trade  practices  and  congestion 
can  be  intelligently  solved. 

There   are  five  wholesale  markets   in 
PhTladelpWa,    other    than    cham    store 

These  markets 'onsist  of  the  Dock  Street 
market  the  CallowhiU  Street  market,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Produce  Termi^ 
nal  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio-Keaaing 
Produce  Terminal,  and  the  river  front 

^' The  situation  in  Philadelphia  is  that 
thJre  are  excess  facilities  in  some  mar- 
kPts  with  Inadequate  facilities  in  others. 
Thfs  ^partly  due  to  the  over-expansion 
If  the  raUroad  terminal  markets  but  for 
?he  most  part  it  is  due  to  a  shift  m  the 
tvneTf  business  transacted  on  these  mar- 
E?s   For  several  years  rail  receipts  have 

raV'e'incrfa\"f^his  indicates  that  the 

trend  is  definitely  toward  more  and  more 
motor  truck  receipts.  Philadelphia,  a  - 
though  having  more  than  ample  facili- 
ties for  handling  rail  receipts,  has  no 
facilities  for  handling  any  large  quanti- 
ties of  produce  received  by  truck. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the 
present  situation  in  Philadelphia  from 
thenoint  of  view  of  the  large  buyer  is 
the  facrthat  it  is  a  "split  market";  buy- 
ers must  patronize  more  than  one  market 
fn  oTder  to  obtain  their  supplies.  This 
sUuation  is  made  more  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive by  the  lack  of  correlation .  be- 
tween the  hours  of  selling  at  the  various 

markets.  ^  v,        :„ 

Sales  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
wholesale  quantities,  theerfore,  should  be 
ronsotidated  into  one  location.  Then  large 
buyers  would  not  find  it  necessary  to  vis- 


it several  markets  to  obtain  their  sup- 
nlies  and  wholesalers  in  Fn»'^^^'P"'* 
Culd  not  be  forced  to  operate  in  more 
than  one  market. 

Such  a  consolidation  of  markets  could 
be  accomplished  in  several  ways.  As  far 
as  location  js  concerned  there  are  two 
general  POSB'bih  les;  that  is.  the  c  ^^^^^ 

fn  neTf'the  p"St  jobbing  markets  at 
^Vck  Street  o?  CallowhiU  Street,  or  (2) 
near  the  railroad  terminals. 

and  second   the  location  would  be  slight- 

imrj  aiiu  railroad  terminals,  ine 

location  near  tne  ^*^^"';"    rk^r.v  ^trppt  or 

wouWrequire  extensive  renovation  and 
:x;ins"n'  and  would  probably  cost  meb 
more  than  a  consolidated  market  near 
the  railroad  terminals. 

There  would  be  several  possible  ways 
of   organizing    a   consolidated   wholesale 
marke^t  at  or  near  the  railroad  terminals 
Such  a  consolidation  should  provide  for 
the  handling  of  at  least  enough  truck  re- 
cefpts  to  give  both  quantity  and  variety 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  o  large  out- 
of-town   and   chain   store  buyers.      This 
would  avoid  a  split  market  for  large  buy- 
ers and  at  the  same  time  would  relieve 
congestion   on  the  Dock  and    CallowhiU 
Street  markets.    This  would  tend  to  cen- 
tralize wholesaling  at  the  terminals  and 
leave  most  of  the  jobbing  on  the  Dock 
and   CallowhiU    Street   markets.     Motor 
truck  receipts  at  the  terminal  might  be 
handled  in  several  ways.    They  might  be 
handled  in  the  railroad  terminals  on  the 
same  trading   floor  or  on   an  adjoining 
platform  on  the  same  basis  as  the  rail 
receipts. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  individual  stores 
are  preferred  for  handling  these  truck 
receipts  at  or  near  the  railroad  termi- 
nals, there  are  at  least  three  possibili- 
ties worthy  of  consideration.     First,  the 

(Continued  on  page  2j^) 
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Pennsylvania's  Potato  Disease  Control  Program 

by  L.  T.  Denniston 

Potato  growers  throughout  Pennsylva- 
nia suffer  heavy  losses  in  yield  and  in 
the  quality  of  their  crops  through  dis- 
eases or  through  failure  to  follow  prac- 
tices that  would  eliminate  losses  due  to 
disease. 

The  1936  crop  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  produced  by  Pennsylvania  growers 
yet  there  were  but  few  growers  who 
could  not  have  improved  the  yield  and 
quality  of  their  crop  by  adopting  better 
practices  as  to  seed,  spraying,  seed  and 
soil  treatment,  and  through  better  meth- 


(1)  A  program  of  Potato  Disease  Con- 
trol calls  for  the  use  of  disease  free  pro- 
ductive seed.  It  costs  no  more  to  grow 
a  healthy,  high  yielding  plant  than  it 
does  a  diseased  one.  We  do  not  expect 
a  sick  cow  to  give  as  much  and  as  good 
milk  as  a  healthy  one.  Nor  a  sick  flock 
of  chickens  to  lay  as  many  eggs  as  a 
healthy  flock.  Nor  can  we  expect  dis- 
eased seed  or  a  diseased  potato  field  to 
produce  as  good  a  yield  or  as  good  a 
quality  as  healthy  plants  or  healthy 
fields.  The  production,  selection,  and 
care  of  seed  potatoes  are  more  impor- 
tant steps  in  a  disease  control  program. 
A  number  of  definite  rules  or  recom- 
mendations are  given  to  guide  the  grow- 
er on  these  problems. 


(2)  The  sprayer  represents  the  only 
piece  of  equipment  especially  devised  for 
disease  control  in  potato  production. 
With  12,000  spray  machines  in  operation 
in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  evident  that  potato 
spraying  is  recognized  as  fundamental 
practice  in  profitable  potato  culture. 
These  sprayers  represent  an  investment 
of  several  million  dollars.  Their  care, 
repair  and  adjustment  are  extremely  im- 
portant. The  efficiency  with  which  the 
sprayer  operates  as  to  pressure  and 
thorough  coverage  of  the  foliage  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Timeliness  and  thor- 
oughness should  be  rules  of  potato  grow- 
ers when  doing  this  important  job.  Al- 
though the  above  sprayer  is  not  a  high 
power  outfit,  the  operator  has  done  well 
in  adjusting  the  boom  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  sprayer  is  in  good  working  or- 
der. 

ods  in  harvesting  and  storing  the  crop. 
In  addition  to  the  direct  loss  in  yield, 
blemishes  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
crop  make  the  problem  of  proper  grad- 
ing more  difficult  and  interfere  with  the 
grower  marketing  efficiently  or  in  com- 
petition with  the  best  potatoes  from  oth- 
er sources.  The  advent  of  new  and  more 
exacting  marketing  practices  not  only  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  in  other  states  or  pro- 
ducing areas,  necessitates  a  more  thor- 
ough attempt  on  the  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia growers  in  producing  better  quality. 
The  adoption  of  practical  disease  control 
practices    insures    definite    increases    in 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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LEGISLATION  AFFECTING 
PENNSYLVANIA  POTATO  GROWERS 

The  1937  session  of  the  legislature 
promises  to  be  a  record  breaker  in  the 
number  of  bills  introduced.  How  many 
will  pass  both  houses,  receive  the  gover- 
nor's signature  and  be  written  nto  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  remains  to 
be  seen.  A  number  of  these  bills  are  of 
particular  interest  to  Pennsylvania  po- 
tato growers  and  should  receive  their 
consideration.  Lack  of  space  prohibits 
printing  the  full  texts  of  these  bills  m 
the  Guide  Post,  but  their  numbers  and  a 
brief  synopsis  of  each  will  be  printed. 


Senate,  No.  485.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
cooperative  act  of  1887,  which  provides 
for  greater  leniency  in  the  formation 
and  operation  of  agricultural  or  other 
group  cooperative  organizations.  The 
present,  antiquated  laws  covering  cooper- 
atives and  the  recent  trend  toward  the 
establishment  of  many  new  types  of  co- 
operative   associations    in   Pennsylvania, 


make    it    necessary    that    the    law    be 
brought  into  line  with  present  day  needs. 

HOUSE,  No.  1129.    A  bill  to  license  and 
bond  commission  merchants  doing   busi- 
ness in  the  stat^:-Failure  to  have  such 
a  bill  has  cost  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
many  hundreds  thousands  of  dollars.  Un- 
der   the    present    system    of    regulation, 
Pennsylvania  shippers  have  less  protec- 
tion   in    dealing    with    commission    mer- 
chants situated  in  Pennsylvania  than  in 
dealing  with  receivers  outside  the  state. 
The     Federal     Perishable     Agricultural 
Commodities     Act     regulates     interstate 
shipping  but  does  not  control  intrastate 
shipments.     Many  other  states  have  had 
such  legislation  for  years. 

House,  No.  1705.    A  bill  to  amend  the 
grape  marketing  law  to  include  potatoes. 
In  the  session  of  1929  the  grape  growers 
of  the  state  had  a  grade  labeling  law  for 
closed  packages  of  grapes  placed  on  the 
statute  books.    This  law  has  assisted  the 
growers    to    secure   premium   prices   lor 
high  quality  grapes.    Number  1705  is  the 
result  of  the  potato  growers'  attempt  to 
improve     their    marketing     condition. 
Neighboring    states    have    similar    laws 
which  place  Pennsylvania  producers   at 
a    disadvantage   in   the    markets.      iHis 
amendment  to  the  grape  marketing  law 
would  make  it  necessary  for  closed  pack- 
ages of  potatoes  sold  or  packed  for  sa^e 
in  Pennsylvania  to  be  marketed  with  the 
erade  of  the  potatoes  contained  in   the 
package,  or  with  the  term  "Unclassified. 

House,  No.  1715.    A  bill  to  legalize  the 
selling  of  Pennsylvania  fruits  and  vege- 
tables by  volume  bushel  rather  than  by  a 
weight    bushel.     Representative    White- 
night  needs  the  support  and  assistance 
of  every  potato  grower  in  the   state  to 
get  this  bill  enacted.     Secretary  French, 
Dr.    Nixon,    E.    B.    Bower    and    W.    S. 
Bishop  have  all  assisted  Representative 
Whitenight   in   bringing   the   bill   to    its 
present    position.      Hearings    have    been 
held  in  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  all  the  rural 
votes  to  pass  this  bill.     It  is  high  time 
that  the  absurd  law  of  the  state  that  le- 
galizes weights  per  bushel  for  Pennsylva- 
nia fruits  and  vegetables  be  amended  to 
one  that  makes  a  volume  bushel  legal. 


This  summation  shows  that  the  potato 
industry  of  Pennsylvania  has  at  stake 
many  problems  which  are  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  growers  of  the  State.  Won't 
you  re-read  these  Bill  briefs  and  then 
speak  to  your  Senators  urging  them  to 
go  along  with  these  measures  to  improve 
your  industry? 


r- 


if 


What  Is  the  Problem? 


is  that  the  only  just  tax  of  such  a  nature 
is  a  sales  tax  levied  on  all  purchases 
from  all  stores. 


Two  plus  two  equals  four!  The  man 
who  questions  opinions  is  Wise;  but  the 
man  who  quarrels  with   facts  is  a  fool. 

The  problem  in  this  case  is  which  is 
opinion  and  which  is  fact. 

The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  in  some 
quarters  that  the  chain  store,  as  it  op- 
erates today,  injures  more  people  than  it 
benefits.  The  fact  is  that  the  chain 
store  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest  public  benefactor  in  our  mod- 
ern life  in  making  available  to  the  most 
remote  community  not  only  the  necessi- 
ties but  also  the  comforts  of  life.  One 
I  can  purchase  today,  everywhere,  almost 

(  anything    that    can    be    purchased    any- 

where ! 

*  The  opinion  of  some  is  that  the  chain 

system  has  ruined  the  producers'  mar- 
ket. The  fact  is  that  it  has  enlarged  his 
market  by  always  having  available  what, 

I  and  as  much  as,  the  consumer  wants. 

The  marketing  problem  of  the  pro- 
ducers today  is  not  selling,  but  assemb- 
ling. The  opinion  of  the  producer  is 
sometimes  voiced  in  that  the  chain  store 
cuts  prices.  The  fact  is  that  nobody 
pays  more  than  is  asked.  The  problem 
of  the  producer  is  to  have  one  price. 

The  opinion  of  some  is  that  the  chain 
store  undersells.  The  fact  is  that  the 
consumer  never  complains  never  com- 
plains about  this. 

The  opinion  that  both  producer  and 
consumer  are  dissatisfied  makes  it  a  fact 
that  the  chain  store  is  a  pretty  fair  ar- 
biter. 

The  easiest  opinion  to  obtain  is   that 
more  or  sells  for  less, 
the  chain  store   takes   too   much   of  the 
Producer-Consumer   dollar.     The  fact  is 
that  no  other  distributing  agency   pays 

The  problem  is,  how  will  a  chain  store 
tax  help  either  producer  or  consumer  _ 
Somebody  has  to  pay. 

The  opinion  is  that  there  are  enough 
dissatisfied  consumers  and  producers  to 
make  a  chain  store  tax  popular.  The 
fact  is  that  a  chain  store  tax  is  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare.  The  system,  the  tax 
is  "out  to  get'*  will  not  pay  the  tax.  It 
will  be  paid  by  the  producer-consumer 
outfit. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  that  if  this 
tax  is  appropriated  for  a  worthy  cause, 
it  will  help  to  justify  the  levy.    The  fact 


In  these  hectic  days  of  what  to  tax, 
why  don't  the  best  minds,  unbiased,  non- 
partisan, sit  down  in  a  Joint  Conference 
and  propose  a  more  equitable  tax  sys- 
tem? Someone  would  say  to  such  a 
proposition,  "Tamper  with  the  present 
tax  system?  You  might  as  well  try  to 
cross  the  Atlatnic  Ocean  on  a  grindstone 
drawn  by  cockroaches!" 


THE   "SOAK  THE  POOR"  BILL 


"Soak  the  Rich"  has  been  the  rallying 
cry  of  the  supporters  of  much  of  the  tax 
legislation  introduced  in  this  country 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  the  sup- 
porters of  the  "Store  Tax  Bill"  now  un- 
der consideration  in  the  Pennsylvania 
General  Assembly  can  hardly  point  to 
their  bill  as  a  "soak  the  rich"  measure. 
In  sober  fact  "soak  the  poor"  could  far 
more  appropriately  be  adopted  as  the 
slogan  of  its  backers,  for  it  is  upon  those 
who  must  count  every  penny  that  the 
burden  of  this  tax  will  fall. 

The  "Store  Tax  Bill"  is  out-and-out 
anti-chain-store  legislation.  It  would  im- 
pose a  license  tax  on  every  retail  store  in 
the  state,  but  it  is  so  devised  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  tax  will  fall  upon 
the  chain  stores.  These  chain  stores  have 
been  built  upon  the  principle  of  low 
prices  to  the  consumer.  Volume  and 
quick  turn-over  have  been  relied  upon 
for  their  profits.  There  is  no  margin  for 
the  absorption  of  the  tax  by  the  stores. 
The  tax  will  necessarily  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  for  food. 

.  Inequitable  as  the  tax  is  in  that  it  does 
not  affect  all  stores  alike,  it  is  even  more 
inequitable  in  that  it  will  not  affect  all 
consumers  alike.  The  majority  of  those 
who  buy  at  the  chains  do  so  because  the 
pennies  they  can  thus  save  each  week 
are  vitally  important  to  them.  A  tax 
forcing  them  to  spend  more  pennies  for 
food  means  fewer  clothes  and  other  ne- 
cessities. It  is  those  who  are  least  able 
to  stand  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing who  will  have  to  bear  the  increase 
which  the  tax  will  entail. 

We  hold  no  special  brief  for  the  chain 
stores,  but  we  do  hold  a  brief  for  those 
to  whom  the  economies  made  possible  by 
the  chains  spell  the  difference  between 
having  enough  to  eat  and  going  hungry. 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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,.     •     4-  T^avit  ADril  Fool's  Day 
It  may  be  3 "^V^fust  around  the  cor- 

and  spring  "^^y^^f^^ds  X  ^"  P^^""^' 
ner  and  some  early  birds  ma^         ^  ^^^ 

TultT^r.:^  dTrA^b'e^Vr  night  iust 
the  same.  *     *     ♦ 

The    "LegislatWe   hopper'ys^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^culture  l^-^^^^^fl^tonAr  biL 
vised  cooperative  acts. 


Jg  ]|(  IP 

„/i   VrcA  Johnson's   article 
Did  you  ^«*,l/poaT'    If  not,  dig  out 
in  the  last  Guide  Post  .    «       o^rself  a 

'the  March  """J^^^'/J'entfments  are  por- 
real  treat.    Worthy  senium  y. 

K^dfJo  typ^'al^f^the  Johnson  style. 

Jefferson  county  U^^^^ 
to  town"  with  potatoes  unae„  winslow. 
\lge  of  County  A?e»t     "h^  .^      ^^.^ 

rn^n"sev1r\fy'e^^Part^/^^^^^^^^^^ 
^.^etldtter^e^t'cr^-aterSV  market- 

ing  program.       ^     *     * 

M-^^^^^trklt^shtlrirrfcri  £e 
cellent    broadcasts    over    raa  ^^^^ 

State.  ^     *     ♦ 

Wh-.is  a  Sloop  not  a  sail  boatj.  J^ 
answer  is  when  she  is  «owe  ,  ^^^^ 
Miss  Sloop  has  worked  la^^.^.^ 

long  hours  to  help  P"*,;;  efficient  serv- 
,      tatoes  on  the  maP-     He'  en         ^^.^.^^ 

i^t  iTuS'posrhar 'had   much  to  do 
with  our  recent  progress. 


1937,  a  considerable  numbe'/f„«,lf  ^Zl 
bers  have  not  ':e'iew|„^r  12  good  issues. of 
little  enough  to  PaV^"''  Jd^lnig  of  active 
the  GUIDE  POST  to  ^ay  "othm  g.^    ^^^^^^ 

membership  m  the  mosip 
growers'  organization  in  *o 

From  County*  £4oSia  ^Count^ 
comes  word  thf  the^^'^^lready  they 
growers  are  not  so  siow.  central 

Ire   planning   a    more   effic>e^^  ^^^  f 

grading  station  for  "^^^  jj,  the  market- 
^ore  active  Pa-^ticipaUon  n  ^^^.^  ^s 
ing     program.     Cooper^  ^^ 

were   not  heavy  f^om  t»  ^^  ^he 

past  season  hut  the  goo  ^^^^ 

program  were  aPP'^^f^^  "^information 
Reliable   sources   comes  tn      ^^.^  bounty 

iruds*^:arr^isK£a  hundred  because 

of  the  cooperative  effort. 

...     *     * 


«     *     * 
n,of  "Rob"  Donaldson  has 
Word  comes  that    bod  Extension 

recently  been  appointed  to  tne  ^^ 

Service  of  Pe^^i^^^^^tension  work-  Don- 
his  time  on  grading  extension  ^ 

aldson    comes    into    th^worK 

-«^'*^  "c'roCr^"  whf  dHotVow  Bob 
ence.     Growers    vvi  acquaintance, 

may  look  f«/X/tersonality  and  co-op- 
since  his   genial  P^'sona    y  ^^^^y 

erative   ?ttitude  have  maa   ^^^  ^.^  ^^^ 
friends  in  the  »tate.     v. 
greatest  of  success  in  his  new  w 

*         *  * 

ar^SS  ^HrfSsil 

SoleKtM^^^^^ 

■^'•n  te  to  promote  greater  coordination 

.    :f"ac^tio^^'^Vht^iA^s^^^^^^^ 

t^VgSr  Speratfon  between  co-op- 

eratives.  *     *     * 

To  Lehigh  County  goes  the  credit  for 
a  tough  job  well  done.  Recently  several 
^rSs  of  tubers  |hiPPe^,S  b/ou^t 
f^mXfetorf  ba^cl  frjm  the,receivers, 
«^hip  us  all  you  have  like  that. 

•!•  ^e  4^ 

Planting    tin,.    1.   h".    »V«uT«f 

(Contimied  on   page   9) 
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The  Close  of  the  First  Season  Under 
the  New  Marketing  Plan 

by  J.  C.  McClurg,  Crawford  County  Contact  Man 


With  just  a  few  more  telegrams  to  go 
forward  as  shipments  are  made  ready 
within  the  next  few  days  tendering  our 
final  tonnage  for  the  present  shipping 
season  for  sale  through  our  ever-alert 
General  Sales  Office  at  Bellefonte,  our 
county  will  turn  its  final  page  in  record- 
ing how  the  new  marketing  plan  has 
been  received,  what  it  has  accomplished 
and  of  what  import  it  has  been  to  grow- 
ers marketing  their  product  through  this 
channel  during  its  initiatory  year. 

While  we  observed  that,  since  early 
last  September  when  our  first  publicity 
meeting  was  held,  producers  were  eager 
to  be  informed  and  enthusiastic  over  the 
prospects  of  the  success  of  the  new  mark- 
eting arrangement  as  a  co-operative  sell- 
ing plan,  yet  they  were  generally  willing 
to  let  neighbor  "George"  try  selling  his 
first.  However,  in  November,  several 
who  had  registered  their  tonnage  for 
sale  through  the  State  Association  were 
ready  to  iDrave  this  unknown  and  un- 
proven  outlet  (so  far  as  this  county  was 
concerned)  and  our  tonnage  began  to 
move.  When  returns  for  potatoes  sold 
came  in  and  settlements  were  made, 
while  prices  had  not  reached  the  peak 
of  the  season,  the  receipts  per  bushel, 
as  averaged  from  our  labelled  grades, 
were  so  much  above  that  which  was  be- 
ing paid  by  the  local  buyers  that  it  made 
the  new  selling  plan  very  satisfactory  to 
the  grower — thus  the  ice  was  broken, 
confidence  was  established,  and  growers 
were  well  pleased  because  they  had 
found  something  that  paid  them  a  better 
net  price  for  their  product. 

Yet,  while  in  the  main,  satisfaction 
was  readily  acknowledged  by  growers, 
many  kinks  developed  in  the  line  from 
time  to  time,  these  frequently  involving 
patience  and  perspiration  in  smoothing 
them  out.  We  began  moving  our  ton- 
nage in  the  sixty-pound  bags  and  soon 
it  developed  in  our  state's  western  mar- 
kets that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumers preferred  to  purchase  potatoes 
in  fifteens.  Growers  objected  to  packing 
fifteens  because  it  was  apparently  too 
slow  and  too  costly  after  their  being  ac- 
customed to  packing  in  hundred-pound 
burlaps,  but  thanks  be  to  potato  grader 
manufacturing  firms  because  fifteen- 
pound  baggers  were  perfected  and  pota- 
toes actually  could  be  packed  in  fifteens 


as  fast  as  they  were  graded. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  grow- 
ers who  harvested  crops  of  very  good 
quality  table  stock  declined  to  sell 
through  the  new  plan  on  account  of  fear 
that  their  potatoes  would  "grade  out" 
too  heavily  to  make  it  profitable  over 
the  price  which  they  wei'e  receiving  from 
the  local  truckers  when,  in  fact,  these 
very  growers  were  packing  practically  a 
U.  S.  No.  1  grade  on  which  a  handsome 
margin  should  have  been,  and,  no  doubt, 
was  realized  somewhere. 

Favorable  comment  from  consumers 
has  been  heard  frequently  to  the  effect 
that  they  did  not  know  that  Pennsylva- 
nia Potatoes  were  so  good  until  they 
purchased  a  Blue  Label  bag  of  them. 

Let  us  strive  to  make  for  our  product 
a  name  second-to-none  by  a  determina- 
tion to  overcome  any  difficulties  experi- 
enced this  season  and  the  employment  of 
all  the  fundamental  requisites  possible 
looking  toward  the  future  crop. 


I>OTATO  (  HII»S 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

tion  was  later  found  to  be  polluted  with 
scab — after  it  was  too  late  to  reject  the 
car. 

»••  •*.  ••• 

•i«  %•  *(■ 

As  this  is  written  the  potato  market 
is  no  stronger  than  a  month  ago  and 
shipments  continue  heavy — particularly 
from  Maine.  The  government  has  pre- 
dicted higher  prices  but  don't  overlook 
a  heavy  loss  in  weight  and  quality  fiom 
now  on. 


* 


^ 


President  Walter  Bishop  has  appoint- 
ed E.  H.  Vogel  to  represent  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  Lancaster  County  Coopera- 
tive Council.  This  organization  made 
up  of  representatives  of  all  cooperative 
groups  in  the  County  aims  to  promote 
greater  coordination  between  the  vari- 
ous groups.  Really  a  worthy  project — 
we  need  greater  cooperation  between  co- 
operatives. 

:':  ik  :': 

Latest  government  reports  indicate  an 
increase  in  planting  of  early  potatoes  up 
to  and  including  New  Jersey  of  nearly 
25 Vr  over  last  year.  Not  so  promising 
for  high  Cobbler  prices  in  1937  as  we 
had   in  1936.    —"William  Shakespud" 
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The  Market  Outlook 

by  D.  M.  James 

Pennsylvayiia  Bureau  of  Markets 
At  the  present  time  (late  in  March) 
it  appears  that  the  bulk  of  the  1936 
Pennsylvania  crop  is  out  of  the  growers' 
hands.  Some  sections  have  nearly  sold 
out  but  here  and  there  growers  are  still 
holding  or  appreciable  price  advances. 
Also  reports  indicate  that  country  and 
city  dealers  are  holding  more  than  a  nor- 
mal supply,  anticipating  a  stronger 
market. 

What  are  the   possibilities  for  higher 
prices  in  April  and  May?     In  recent  is- 
sues  of   the   Guide   Post   comment   was 
made  of  certain  factors  which  might  in- 
fluence the  late   spring  market.     Condi- 
tions have  changed  little  during  the  past 
month.     Contrary  to  predictions  of  some 
commentators    in    trade    papers    and    in 
government     reports,     prices     weakened 
during  March.     Because  of  heavy  ship- 
ping during  the  month,  track  holdings  in 
principal  cities   were  maintained   at  the 
highest   point   of    the   year.      On    March 
15th,  in  16  important  markets,  1432  cars 
were    held,    nearly    double   the    level    at 
which   price  advances   may  be  expected. 
All  the  principal  potato  States  have  ex- 
ceeded shipments  of  a  year  ago  to  date, 
and    several    have    exceeded    total    ship- 
ments of  last  year's  crop.     These  heavy 
shipments   in  the  face   of  reported  crop 
shortages  indicate  that  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  1936  crop  was  saleable  than 
normally  and  probably  that  estimates  of 
supplies  on  hand  were  exceeded  by  actual 
supplies  held. 

Southern  Florida  has  nearly  finished 
shipping  while  in  the  Hastings  section 
digging  is  just  hitting  its  stride.  Recent 
cold  weather  is  reported  to  have  had  no 
effect  in  Florida  and  although  no  crop 
damage  was  evident  in  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  South  Carolina,  diggings  in 
these  States  may  be  delayed  a  week. 
Shipments  of  the  new  crop  may  average 
100  cars  daily  during  April  and  May. 
Maine  shipments  for  the  season  should 
exceed  50,000  cars,  which  means  an  av- 
erage of  nearly  250  cars  a  day  during 
the  next  two  months.  If  total  daily  ship- 
ments from  all  the  other  late  states,  in- 
cluding Idaho,  Michigan,  Colorado,  Wis- 
consin, New  York,  North  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania,  etc.,  drop  below  the 
total  shipped  from  Maine  and  the  early 
states  combined  (estimated  at  350  cars) 
or,  if  Maine  and  the  southern  states  fall 
short  of  that  figure,  prices  during  April 
and  May  may  advance  materially. 


During  recent  weeks  shipments  for  the 
entire  country  have  been  heavy,  rangmg 
from  600  to  1,000  ars  a  day  and  the  mar- 
ket  has  shown  a  weaker  tendency,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  shipments  will  de- 
crease sufficiently  during  the  fore-part 
of  April  to  cause  the  market  to  strength- 
en appreciably.  Total  shipments  of  the 
1936  crop  exceed  those  of  a  year  ago  by 
15V,.  Undoubtedly  a  large  portion  ot 
these  increased  shipments  have  not  /one 
into  consumption  but  are  being  held  tor 
price  advances.  Many  of  these  cars  were 
purchased  during  January  and  February 
when  prices  were  higher  than  at  present. 

If  shipping-point  loadings  recede  suffi- 
ciently to  strengthen  the  demand,  the 
supply  of  potatoes  held  in  terminal  mar- 
kets, which  must  move  into  consumption 
on  a  rising  market,  will  have  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  rapid  price  advances.  There- 
ture,  as  was  experienced  a  year  ago. 
fore  present  conditions  do  not  point  to- 
ward a  run-away  market  in  the  near  fu- 
How  much  longer  the  late  States  can 
maintain  heavy  loadings  and  how  well 
the  early  States  fulfill  indicated  heavy 
shipments  are  problematical  factors.  A 
continued  rapid  clean-up  of  late  pota- 
toes, which  may  be  accelerated  by  sprout- 
ing and  shriveling  caused  by  the  mild 
winter  or,  additional  cold  waves  in  the 
South  to  further  delay  early  shipping, 
might  cause  an  acute  shortage  of  pota- 
toes for  some  few  weeks  in  late  April  or 
May.  Unless  either  or  both  of  these  ocn- 
ditions  should  arise,  it  is  more  than  like- 
ly that  the  completion  of  the  marketing 
season  of  the  1936  crop  will  coast  along 
at  about  present  price  levels. 


WHY  IS  IT? 


We  buy  a  farm  or  set  out  an  orchard 
looking  10  or  20  years  ahead,  and  dis- 
count the  future  earnings  in  the  present 
price  we  pay  for  the  land. 

We  build  a  house  with  our  own  life- 
time and  even  that  of  our  children  in 
mind. 

We  purchase  farm  machinery  and  are 
disappointed  if  it  does  not  continue  to 
serve  us  for  10  or  15  years. 

And  yet  many  of  us  join  cooperative 
associations  thinking  only  of  the  next 
year  or  two.  We  forget  that  we  are 
building  a  system  to  serve  this  and  suc- 
ceeding generations  and  that  it  will  be- 
come more  and  more  remunerative  as 
cooperators  grow  in  experience. 

— George  F.  Johnson 
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Potatoes  At  Broadacres 


by  Ladd  M.  Reitz 


Potato  planting  will  soon  be  here.  The 
first  thing  in  order  will  be  seed,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  kind  to  plant,  as 
some  sections  of  our  State  will  raise  one 
variety  better  than  another.  We  think 
the  Russets  do  well  for  us,  and  have  al- 
ready ordered  certified  seed,  believing  it 
better  to  have  some  new  seed  each  year. 

Seed  potatoes  should  be  free  from  dis- 
ease and  sprouted  very  little,  if  any.  It 
is  our  plan  to  put  seed  potatoes  out  in 
the  light  as  soon  as  freezing  weather  is 
over.  This  may  be  on  the  barn  floor  or 
in  an  out  building  where  there  is  plenty 
of  light  and  as  much  sunshine  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  put  them  outside  of  the 
barn  on  the  bare  ground,  where  the  sun 
and  rain  had  full  sway,  which  made 
green,  tough  sprouts,  an  ideal  condition 
for  planting.  This  also  gives  a  chance 
to  throw  out  those  that  have  weak 
sprouts  or  none  at  all. 

We  like  a  sweet  clover  sod  the  first 
year,  or  red  clover  mowed  once  and  sec- 
ond crop  left  on.  Plowing  should  be  at 
a  good  depth  and  well  done.  Follow  with 
cutaway  and  weed  hog  harrows,  until 
you  are  certain  the  planter  will  work 
okay.  By  this  I  mean  to  have  the  pota- 
toes in  at  a  good  depth,  not  much  danger 
of  getting  them  in  too  deep,  in  our  kind 
of  ground.  This  is  followed  with  the 
spike  tooth  harrow  for  three  or  more 
complete  harrowings  before  the  potatoes 
are  up.  In  a  large  field,  we  use  two  10 
ft.  harrows  side  by  side,  which  go  over 
the  ground  pretty  fast.  This  levels  the 
field,  conserves  moisture  and,  of  course, 
kills  weed  seed  germination.  This  method 
of  harrowing  is  more  economical  than  to 
use  either  cultivator  or  weeder. 

As  soon  as  the  potato  rows  can  be 
plainly  seen,  deep  cultivation  is  begun 
and  the  sprayer  started.  We  try  to  have 
two  deep  cultivations  close  to  the  row, 
following  up  with  the  weeder  each  time 
and  very  often  an  extra  time  or  two  with 
the  weeder.  This  depends  somewhat  upon 
the  weather.  The  weeder  is  kept  going 
just  as  long  as  it  does  not  destroy  too 
many  potato  vines.  After  the  deep  cul- 
tivation is  over  with,  the  spike  tooth  cul- 
tivator is  used  over  a  fourteen  inch 
width  in  the  center  of  the  row,  about  two 
inches  deep.  We  like  to  keep  the  potato 
field  clean  of  weeds  through  the  entire 
season,  so  that  the  growing  potatoes  have 
all  the  moisture  and  plant  food  available. 


We  have  done  a  little  experimenting 
with  fertilizer  and  we  now  put  on  about 
500  lbs.  of  a  4-8-7  to  the  acre  in  the  row, 
and  this  pays  very  well.  One  test  was 
to  leave  rows  unfertilized,  then  at  dig- 
ging time  weigh  these  potatoes  carefully, 
as  well  as  those  from  fertilized  rows  be- 
side them.  The  profit  varied  according 
to  the  season  and  kind  of  sod  plowed 
down.  Our  records  show  that  in  1935, 
sweet  clover  sod  had  a  difference  of  33 
bushels  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  fer- 
tilized area.  In  1936,  a  timothy  and  white 
grass  sod  made  56 V2  bushels  more  to  the 
acre.  We  dug  from  this  field  of  27 
acres,  6556  bushels  of  very  nice  potatoes, 
and  were  forced  to  leave  the  seed  of  495 
bushels  or  more,  in  the  ground  because 
of  digging  conditions.  After  having 
planted  three  or  four  acres  of  this  field, 
we  found  it  was  taking  about  23  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  planter  was  set  back 
to  18  bushels  per  acre,  to  make  sure  the 
seed  would  reach.  The  rows  were  marked 
and  at  digging  time  the  result  was  in 
favor  of  the  18-bushel  planting,  which 
averaged  four  bushels  more  to  the  acre, 
and  we  saved  in  seed  $125.00. 

We  marketed  about  4000  bushels  ''Blue 
Label"  potatoes  through  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Co-operative  Potato  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, from  the  1936  crop,  and  feel 
that  at  least,  $1000.00  more  was  realized 
from  them,  than  had  they  been  marketed 
in  the  usual  burlap. 

We  were  slow  in  getting  started  as  it 
seemed  too  large  a  task  for  common  far- 
mers, but  after  a  little  experience  found 
it  not  as  hard  as  anticipated,  and  the 
satisfaction  in  putting  them  up  right, 
went  a  long  way  toward  paying  for  the 
extra  trouble. 

We  wish  the  Association  the  greatest 
success  the  coming  year. 


THE  **SOAK  THE   POOR"   BILL 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

The  General  Assembly  prides  itself  on 
its  record  for  legislating  for  the  great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number.  Un- 
fortunately the  men  and  women  in  the 
state  whose  existence  is  a  constant 
struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  are 
numbered  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  How 
then  can  the  Assembly  justify  a  bill  that 
will  make  their  brave  struggle  all  the 
more  desperate? 
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STORE  TAX  BILLS  EXPECTED 

TO  INCREASE  FOOD  PRICES 


An  increase  in  the  price  of  food  for 
thousands  of  Pennsylvania  families  that 
can  least  afford  to  pay  more  for  the  basic 
necessities  of  life  will  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  enactment  of  the  "Store 
Tax  Bill"  passed  last  night  (March  22) 
by  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  dnow  up  for  consideration 
in  the  Senate,  according  to  G.  A.  Her- 
ring, of  the  Tax  Payers  League,  Camp- 
hill,  who  urged  that  consumers  promptly 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  its  effects  upon  their  pock- 
etbooks.  Unless  housewives  and  others 
act  promptly,  he  said,  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  the  bill  will  slip  through 
the  General  Assembly  before  consumers 
realize  how  it  will  affect  the  price  they 
pay  for  food. 

The  bill  referred  to  by  Mr.  Herring 
was  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  18. 
It  imposes  a  tax  on  every  retail  store  in 
the  state,  but  the  tax  is  steeply  graduat- 
ed as  it  applies  to  groups  of  stores  under 
the  same  general  management  or  control, 
to  the  point  where  each  such  store  in  ex- 
cess of  500  will  pay  $500.00.  Eighty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  will  fall 
upon  the  American  Stores  with  1773 
stores  in  the  state,  and  the  A  &  P  Stores 
with  2003  stores,  according  to  Mr.  Her- 
ring. 


(( 


No  one  can  believe  that  our  legisla- 
tors are  deliberately  setting  out  to  add 
to  the  burden  of  the  many  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  state  to  whom  even  a  few 
pennies  mean  the  difference  between 
hunger  and  having  enough  to  eat  for 
themselves  and  their  children,"  Mr.  Her- 
ring says.  "However,  whatever  their  in- 
tentions this  will  be  the  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  The  great  majority 
of  families  in  Pennsylvania  must  weigh 
the  expenditure  of  every  penny.  Passage 
of  the  bill  would  cause  a  general  rise  of 
food  prices  throughout  the  state,  thus 
adding  to  the  cost  of  living  for  those 
least  able  to  bear  any  such  increase. 

"Many  of  the  small  neighborhood 
stores  in  the  American  Stores  and  A  &  P 
Stores  group  do  not  show  an  annual 
profit  equal  to  the  $500.00  annual  tax 
each  of  them  will  be  called  upon  to  pay. 
Many  others  are  just  over  the  line.  There 
is  no  leeway  for  the  absorption  of  the 
tax  by  the  stores.  Those  stores  which 
cannot  clear  enough  to  pay  the  tax  will 
have  to  close,  adding  to  unemployment 
in  the  state." 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

POTATO  MARKETING 


by  J.  P.  WiNSLOW,  County  Agent 

Potato  marketing  in  Jefferson  County 
through  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Potato  Growers'  Association  has  not  been 
sensational  but  it  is  an  adopted  sound 
marketing  program.  Many  of  our  bet- 
ter potato  growers  in  the  county  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  plan  and  every 
grower  is  satisfied.  Pittsburgh  is  our 
market,  80  miles  by  good  highways,  and 
practically  all  of  the  Jefferson  County 
crop  is  marketed  by  truck. 

Potatoes  marketed  through  the  Asso- 
ciation were  graded  at  the  farms  on  pri- 
vately owned  graders.  Grading  was  done 
with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  four 
local  county  inspectors  who  were  quali- 
fied at  the  grading  schools  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  during  the  early 
fall.  After  grading  and  sacking,  the 
potatoes  were  moved  to  market  in  truck 
load  lots — a  very  conveneint  manner  of 
handling  the  crop  for  the  growers  who 
have  limited  storage  for  even  a  few  hun- 
dred bushels  of  potatoes. 

The  success  of  the  plan  in  this  county 
resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  growers 
themselves.  The  inspectors  attended  the 
schools  on  their  own  initiative,  solicited 
and  urged  their  neighbors  to  market 
their  crop  through  the  association  and 
helped  in  many  kindly  ways  to  put  the 
plan  across. 

This  marketing  idea  is  sound  and  sen- 
sible and  holds  a  great  deal  of  promise 
for  the  potato  industry  in  Jefferson 
County  in  the  future. 


The  bill  is  aimed  solely  at  the  chain 
stores  and  is  really  designed  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  state,  regardless  of  the 
effect  upon  their  customer,  Mr.  Herring 
asserts.  In  support  of  his  statement  he 
points  to  the  fact  that  a  small  neighbor- 
hood chain  grocery  doing  a  ottal  business 
of  $500.00  a  week  will  pay  a  tax  of 
$500.00  while  a  large  department  store 
in  the  same  city,  doing  a  business  of 
$500,000  a  week  will  pay  a  tax  of  $1.00, 
thus  placing  upon  the  small  store  a  tax 
burden  500  times  as  great  as  the  burden 
upon  its  neighbor  doing  1000  times  as 
big  a  business. 

Although  the  "Store  Tax  Bill"  will 
heavily  penalize  the  chain  stores,  Mr. 
Herring  states  the  bill  is  not  supported 
by  the  independent  merchants  in  the 
state.    "In  Pennsylvania,"  he  says,  "The 

(Continued  on  page   20) 
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Even  the  lowly 

» 

POTATO 


CAN  NOW 


"Join  the  Parade" 


In  a  Smart  New  Brightly  Printed  Paper  Bag  to 
Lend  "Eye  Appeal"  and  Promote  Sales 
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Hammond  Bag  and  Paper  Co. 


WELLSBURG,  W.  VA. 
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Will  the  state  legislature  injure  the  best  market 

Pennsylvania  farmers  have? 


Pennsylvania  legislators  are  considering  a  bill, 
which,  if  passed,  will  injure  the  most  important  and  best 
paying  market  the  farmers  of  this  State  have. 

The  bill  is  known  as  the  Store  Tax  Bill.  It  would 
place  a  huge  tax  on  each  store  in  a  chain — a  tax  so  great 
that  every  chain  store  system  in  the  State  would  be 
severely  crippled.  The  tax  would  cost  each  store  in  the 
popular  chains  more  than  many  of  their  smaller  stores 
make.  In  fact,  there  are  3,786  small  chain  stores  in 
Pennsylvania  communities,  not  one  of  which  makes 
enough  money  to  pay  the  tax. 

Farmers  do  not  have  to  be  told  what  havoc  this  tax 
would  cause  with  their  markets.  We  doubt  that  there 
are  many  farmers  who  will  not  readily  admit  that  the 
chains  are  doing  a  good  job  for  them.  The  tax  would 
prevent  us  from  doing  our  best  job.  By  crippling  us,  the 
Store  Tax  would  cripple  the  distribution  of  farm  prod- 
ucts.  That  is  self  evident. 

Chain  stores  and  Pennsylvania  farmers  understand 
each  other.  We  have  worked  out  problems  that  have 
troubled  farmers  for  years — marketing  their  crops. 
With  Pennsylvania  potato  growers  the  chain  food  stores 
have  succeeded  in  developing  very  satisfactory  market- 
ing arrangements.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  are  selling  at  a  premium.    We 
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AMERICAN  STORES  COMPANY,  Pennsylvania 
A  &  P  FOOD  STORES,  Pennsylvania 
CASSEL'S  STORES,  Reading,  Pa. 

P.  H.  BUTLER  COMPA>y, 


have  created  a  system  of  distribution  which  has  made 
possible  the  increased  sale  of  Pennsylvania  Class  I  fluid 
milk,  for  which  we  pay  the  highest  prices  that  are  paid. 
As  the  last  year  has  proved,  chain  stores  always  stand 
ready  to  cooperate  with  farmers  on  a  National  scale  in 
moving-  surplus  crops  into  consumption.  We  do  not  wish 
to  pose  as  charitable  institutions — that  is  just  plain  good 
business.  Farmers  represent  one-third  of  our  retail  cus- 
tomers. 

Pennsylvania  farmers,  unlike  those  in  such  states 
as  California  and  Florida,  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
their  home  state  for  the  sale  of  their  crops.  Practically 
all  products  grown  in  Pennsylvania  are  sold  within  its 
borders.  Consequently  anything  that  disrupts  the  mar- 
keting arrangements  in  Pennsylvania  threatens  the 
livelihood  of  Pennsylvania  farmers. 

The  Store  Tax  Act  would  hamper  chain  store  opera- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  by  closing  many  stores,  and  forc- 
ing a  general  rise  in  retail  food  prices  throughout  the 
State.  Neither  the  farmer  nor  the  retailer  would  profit. 

In  a  word,  the  Store  Tax  Act  would  deny  farmers 
the  benefits  of  direct  distribution,  as  well  as  raise  the 
retail  price  of  the  groceries  they  buy. 

We  suggest  that  you  write  to  your  Senator  at  Har- 
risburg  before  it  is  too  late, 

SHAFFER  STORES  COMPANY,  Altoona,  Pa. 
WEIS  PURE  FOOD  STORES.  Sunbury,  Pa. 
KROGER  GROCERY  &  BAKING  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA    POTATO    DISEASE 
CONTROL  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

yield  and  a  higher  per  cent  of  the  crop 
reaching  the  market  as  a  quality  product. 

Losses  in  yield  and  quality  of  the  crop 
are  due  to  Leaf  Roll,  Mosaic,  Giant  Hill 
and  other  virus  diseases;  tuber  born  dis- 
eases such  as  Scab,  Rhizoctonia,  the  vari- 
ous Fusariums  and  other  rot  causing  or- 
ganisms; foliage  diseases  such  as  Early 
and  Late  Blight  and  their  subsequent  rot 
of  the  tubers;  physiological  injuries  such 
as  certain  types  of  stem  and  discolora- 
tion, leaf  scorch  due  to  excessive  heat, 
field  frost,  mechanical  injuries,  and  ne- 
crosis or  rot  due  to  freezing  or  heating 
of  potatoes  in  storage.  For  practical 
purposes  these  underlying  causes  result- 
ing in  losses  by  the  growers  may  be  sum- 
marized under  the  following  headings: 
(a)  the  use  of  inferior  or  diseased  seed, 


(3)  Potato  scab  is  90 7r  a  soil  problem 
in  Pennsylvania.  If  permanent  control  or 
freedom  from  scab  is  to  be  obtained  we 
must  look  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
soil  for  the  soluion.  Excessive  applica- 
tions of  lime  and  heavy  applications  of 
barnyard  manure  late  in  the  spring 
should  be  avoided.  The  use  of  clean 
seed  gives  more  assurance  of  a  clean 
crop  than  any  method  of  seed  treatment. 
Certainly  no  good  potato  grower  would 
consider  the  use  of  potatoes  such  as 
those  appearing  above  for  planting. 


(4)  The  proper  depth  for  planting  can- 
not be  overemphasized  as  a  definite 
means  of  controlling  or  preventing  cer- 
tain diseases  or  blemishes  to  the  crop. 
Observations  and  records  show  that  shal- 
low plantings  are  consistently  more  trou- 
bled with  discoloration,  stem  rot  and 
blemished  tubers  than  are  fields  planted 
at  the  proper  depth  {SYi  to  4  inches  be- 
low the  level).  High  ridges  made  at 
planting  time  are  objectionable  unless  re- 
moved or  harrowed  down  soon  after 
planting.  Modified  methods  of  covering 
arc  leading  to  more  desirable  planting 
depth. 

(b)  the  lack  of  spraying  or  foliage  pro- 
tection, (c)  improper  seed  and  soil  treat- 
ment, (d)  improper  harvesting  and  stor- 
age of  the  crop. 

Recommendations 

I.  Use  good  seed. 

II.  Practice  proper  spraying  or  foliage 
protection. 

III.  Adopt   proper    seed    and    soil   treat- 
ment methods. 

IV.  Provide  for   proper  harvesting   and 
harvesting  and  storage  of  the  crop. 

I.  Use  Good  Seed: 
A.     Procure  or  produce  disease  free 
seed. 

1.  Buy  disease  free  seed  for  entire 
acreage  from  an  approved  source  annu- 
ally or 

2.  Buy  sufficient  disease  free  seed 
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from  an  approvved  source  annually  for 
growing  your  own  seed  supply  or 

3.  Buy  seed  one  year  removed  from 
a  disease  free  source  from  a  good  reli- 
able local  grower  for  planting  entire 
acreage  annually. 

B.  Secure  or  use  seed  that  has  been 
properly  stored  and  is  free  from: 

1.  Field  or  storage  frost  injury. 

2.  Storage  heating  injury. 

3.  Excessive  sprouting  or  shrink- 
age which  reduces  the  vitality  and  makes 
the  plants  more  susceptible  to  disease. 

C.  Adhere  to  the  following  rules  in 
selecting  seed: 

1.  Secure  disease  free  seed  from  a 
proven  source. 

2.  Select  seed  known  to  be  free 
from  foliage  and  tuber  diseases. 

3.  The  variety  selected  should  be 
one  known  to  be  adapted  to  the  region 
or  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be 
grown. 

4.  Secure  seed  that  has  been  stored 
under  conditions  favorable  for  preserv- 
ing its  vitality. 

5.  The  grade  should  be  such  as  to 
lend  itself  to  ease  and  economy  of  cut- 


(5)  The  grower  pictured  above  is  invit- 
ing discoloration  and  stem  end  rot  in  his 
crop.  Deep  cultivations  late  in  the  sea- 
son which  injure  or  prune  the  root  sys- 
tem have  been  responsible  for  many 
fields  showing  this  type  of  injury  at  har- 
vest time. 


(6)  Proper  soil  treatment  for  disease 
control  involves  the  use  of  abundant  hu- 
mus. Its  physical  conditioning  of  the 
soil,  its  water  holding  capacity  and  fer- 
tility add  much  to  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  plants  giving  them  resistance  to 
certain  diseases. 

ting  as  to  size,  blemish,  or  rot. 

6.  Secure  seed  from  a  dependable 
and  reliable  grower,  agency,  or  dis- 
tributor. 

II.    Practice   Proper   Spraying  or   Fo- 
liage Protection: 

A.  Time  of  spraying: 

1.  Begin  spraying  as  soon  as  the 
rows  are  visible. 

2.  Make  weekly  applications  under 
normal  weather  conditions. 

3.  Shorten  the  interval  between 
sprays  to  4  or  5  days  during  periods  of 
intense  heat  or  during  blight  periods. 

4.  Continue  spraying  at  timely  in- 
tervals until  the  plants  are  half  to  three- 
fourths  dead. 

B.  Manner  of   Spraying: 

1.  Use  three  nozzles  per  row,  prop- 
erly adjusted  so  as  to  give  maximum 
foliage  coverage. 

2.  Use  300  to  400  pounds  pressure. 

3.  Use  100  to  150  gallons  of  spray 
material  to  the  acre  per  application. 

C.  Materials  and  equipment: 
Use  home-made  bordeaux.     (8-8- 


100) 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


Use  crystal  form  bluestone. 
Use  burnt  lump  lime. 
Construct   or   arrange   a   simple 
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but  convenient  spray  plant  that  will  pro- 
vide an  ample  water  supply. 

5.  The  spray  outfit  should  be  equip- 
ped with  a  minimum  pump  capacity  of 
two  gallons  per  minute  per  row. 

6.  Power  driven  outfits  should  be 
equipped  with  power  at  a  minimum  rate 
of  a  horsepower  per  row  or  its  equivalent. 

III.  Adopt  Proper  Seed  and  Soil  Treat- 
ment Methods: 

A.  Proper  seed  treatment: 

1.  Use  seed  free  from  tuber  born 
diseases  to  eliminate  need  of  dipping. 

2.  Keep  seed  under  cool  ventilated 
conditions  until  planting  time  after  be- 
ing shipped  or  removed  from  storage  to 
prevent  rot  and  weakening  from  heating 
or  sprouting. 

3.  Plant  seed  immediately  after 
cutting  to  avoid  heating  and  rot. 

4.  Plant  3V2  to  4  inches  deep  (be- 
low the  level)  to  insure  deep  rooting. 
Shallow  plantings  result  in  shallow  root- 
ing and  subsequent  injury  by  cultiva- 
tion and  drought  to  be  followed  by  stem 
end  discoloration  and  rot. 

5.  Avoid  excessive  ridging  or  cov- 
ering in  planting  to  prevent  Rhizoctonia 
and  Black  Leg  infection  of  sprouts. 

B.  Proper  soil  treatment: 

1.  Practice  soil  renovation  through 
(a)  drainage  to  eliminate  wet  areas 
which  are  conducive  to  certain  diseases 
and  rot  of  tubers,  (b)  through  rotations 
favorable  to  the  control  or  elimination 
of  scab,  fusarium,  and  other  diseases. 

2.  Plant  potatoes  after  a  humus, 
preferably  a  legume,  building  cover  crop. 

3.  Prepare  a  deep  loose  seed  bed  to 
insure  deep  planting,  a  deep  root  system, 
and  deep  setting  of  tubers,  all  of  which 
are  important  factors  in  avoiding  dis- 
coloration in  the  crop  as  well  as  other 
tuber  blemishes. 

4.  Avoid  excessive  applications  of 
lime  or  excessive  applications  of  barn 
yard  manure  late  in  the  season  to  pre- 
vent scab. 

5.  Avoid  deep  cultivation  late  in 
the  season  to  prevent  root  injury  and 
subsequent  stem  end  discoloration  and 
rot. 

IV.  Provide    for    Proper    Harvesting 
and  Storage  of  the  Crop: 

A.     Proper  harvesting: 

1.  Plant  in  proper  season  to  insure 
maturity  and  harvesting  previous  to  in- 
jury and  rot  from  field  frost. 

2.  Avoid  all  possible  injury  in  dig- 


ging such  as  cutting,  bruising  or  skin- 
ning as  rot  follows  these  injuries. 

B.     Proper  storage: 

1.  Construct  or  provide  proper 
storage  facilities  that  will  hold  potatoes 
with  a  minimum  of  rot  or  breakdown. 

2.  Avoid  all  possible  injury  in  stor- 
ing or  grading  the  crop. 

3.  Provide  for  maximum  ventila- 
tion of  storage  during  harvest  and  for 
two  weeks  following  harvest. 

4.  Provide  ample  insulation  to  pre- 
vent storage  frost  injury  and  to  main- 
tain a  temperature  range  from  34  to  40 
degrees. 

(Continued   on  page   26) 
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(7)  The  type  of  digger  and  the  best 
harvesting  procedure  is  a  debatable 
question.  One  point,  however,  on  which 
there  should  be  hearty  agreement  is  that 
whatever  type  of  digger  is  used  or  what- 
ever method  is  followed,  the  aim  of  the 
grower  should  be  to  harvest,  handle  and 
store  the  crop  with  the  least  possible  in- 
jury. Cutting,  bruising  or  otherwise  in- 
juring the  tubers  is  certain  to  result  in 
heavy  losses  by  rot  in  storage  or  to  im- 
prove upon  our  market  grades  is  through 
the  prevention  of  injury  in  harvesting 
and  handling  the  crop,  and  providing 
conditions  that  will  give  us  a  minimum 
amount  of  breakdown  or  rot. 
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BEAN-CLETRAC  POTATO  SPRAYERS 

No.  1 54  and  No.  1 55 

For  Model  E  Cletrac  Tractor 

The  Answer  to  the  Vine  Injury  Problem 


Bean  Potato  Sprayers  have  always  been  recognized  as  giving  better 
coverage,  control  and  economy,  insuring  a  lower  cost  per  acre. 

Bean  and  Cletrac  have  now  gone  far  ahead  in  this  New  Model  Bean- 
Cletrac  sprayer  by  eliminating  practically  all  vine  injury.  This  is  pos- 
sible because  the  Cletrac  has  no  front  wheel  and  there  are  no  sprayer 
w^heels  at  all. 

This  is  the  finest  power  spraying  unit  for  potatoes.  The  crawler 
type  tractor  carrying  the  sprayer  can  be  used  in  some  places  where  any 
other  combination  could  not  be  used.  It  also  provides  shorter  turns  at 
the  ends  of  the  rows. 

The  sprayer  section  consists  of  a  standard  Bean  Royal  20  gallon  per 
minute  up  to  800  lbs.  pressure  pump  and  two  separate  150  gallon  tanks 
with  a  very  efficient  agitator  in  each.  The  boom  is  our  standard  8-row 
swnng  around  type,  operated  from  the  driver's  seat— 3  nozzles  to  each 
row  with  the  nozzles  set  so  that  the  spray  cones  meet  in  the  center  of 
each  row. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOG  GP 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

DIVISION   FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

LANSING,  MICH.  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
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ENGLISH    "SOLVE"   THEIR    POTATO 
MARKETING   PROBLEMS 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

George  V's  Golden  Jubilee,  the  Board 
distributed  70,000  packets  of  potato 
crisps  (chips)  among-  school  children 
who  watched  the  ceremonies. 

The  potato  crisp  sales  are  providing  a 
growing  outlet  for  the  crop.  About  a 
year  ago  Smith's  Potato  Crisps,  Ltd., 
bought  a  7,000  acre  farm  in  Lincolnshire 
on  which  they  will  grow  the  large  thin- 
h-kinned  potato  they  need  for  their  prod- 
uct. There  are  27  miles  of  railway  on 
the  farm  and  it  is  planned  eventually  to 
produce  among  other  things  40,000  bush- 
els of  potatoes  yearly. 

An  expei'iment  in  d'stributing  cheap 
potatoes  to  the  unemployed  has  brought 
out  some  interesting  figures.  The  Board 
has  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  eight-week  experiment  in  a 
small  community.  They  discovered  that 
the  people  in  the  town  ate  69  per  cent 
more  potatoes  at  the  lower  price,  and 
that  the  unemployed  who  represented 
one-third  of  the  population  ate  more 
than  the  whole  community  had  consumed 
previously.  This  evidence  was  offered 
as  proof  that  poor  people  eat  many  more 
cheap  potatoes  than  dear  potatoes.  Re- 
tailers were  compensated  for  their  de- 
clining sales  during  the  experiment. 

Recently  the  Board  has  permitted  the 
sale  of  a  special  lower  grade  potato. 
Since  November  1,  1936  registered  pro- 
ducers may  sell  ''seconds"  if  they  are 
properly  labeled.  Seconds  are  defined  as 
''sound,  marketable  potatoes  which  have 
passed  through  a  riddle  of  1%  inches 
and  stand  on  a  riddle  of  1^4  inches." 

A  discussion  of  the  English  Marketing 
Scheme  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  mention  of  the  attitude  consumer 
cooperatives  take  toward  the  plan.  Pro- 
ducer-controlled marketing  is  not  popu- 
lar     with      the     consumer     cooperative 


groups.  Consumers  contend  that  their 
interests  have  been  disregarded  by  the 
producer  boards  who  set  prices.  Speak- 
ing on  this  point  a  prominent  spokes- 
man for  the  Consumer  Cooperative 
Movement  stated  at  the  Annual  Coopera- 
tive Congress  in  1936: 

"We  have  to  consider  this   matter   in 
the   light   of   the   experience    of  the   Co- 
operative Movement,  and  we  have  found 
again  and  again  that  control  by  the  pro- 
ducers,  inherent,  of  course,  in  the  first 
Act  of  1931,  but  made  abundantly  worse 
by    the    amending    legislation    of    1933, 
causes  the  greatest  amount  of  difficulty 
both   to   the   wholesale  societies  and  the 
retail  societies.     (Hear,  hear.)     It  mat- 
ters not  whether  you  look  to  the  schemes 
which  have  been  brought  in  directly  un- 
der the  Marketing  Act— pigs,  bacon,  po- 
tatoes,   and    milk — or   whether   you    look 
to    special    pieces    of    legislation    which 
have  taken   the   Marketing  Act  as  their 
inspiration— like  sugar  beet  and  the  new 
Sugar  Commission — in  all  these  cases  we 
find  that  once  you   get  producer-control 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  becomes  a 
secondary    matter.      You    find,    also,    as 
the  private  trading  interests  come  to  op- 
erate in  connection  with  them  that  there 
is  always  a  tendency  to  try  and  restrict 
the  development  of  Co-operation." 


STORE  TAX    BILL   EXPECTED 

TO  INCREASE   FOOD   PRICES 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

independent  has  learned  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  with  the  chains,  buying 
through  his  wholesale  association,  and 
through  wholesale  grocers  by  means  of 
what  are  known  as  voluntary  chains,  at 
the  same  low  prices  as  the  chains.  Last 
year  when  a  similar  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  General  Assembly  9000 
Pennsylvania  grocers  through  their 
Pennsylvania  Retail  Grocers  Association 
announced  themselves  vigorously  opposed 
to  the  chain  store  tax." 


bred    for  hi^h    yield.     Grown   in   invigorating  climate.     Practically  100% 

free  from  virus  diseases.    Stored  and  graded  properly.    Prices  reasonable 

Prince  Edward  Island  Certified  New  York  Certified 

Irish  Cobblers  Russet  Rurals 

Green  Mountains  White  Rurals 

Write   for   prices,   bag   lots   or   car  lots,    and  truck  deliveries   on   50 

bushels  or  more. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


BoxO 


Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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TAGGART 


Paper 


POTATO 


BAGS 


are  quality  sacks  designed  par- 
ticularly for  the  packaging  of 
graded  and  selected  potatoes. 
Good  potatoes  deserve  TAGGART 
protection. 


^ 


i 


Manufactured  by 


TA66ART  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  INC. 


Factories  and  Warehouses 

Nazareth,  Pa.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Office 

230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  GROWERS'  MAIL  BAG 

(Editor's  Note:  This  department 
is  for  the  use  of  all  potato  growers. 
Write  us  your  problems  and  anectdotes 
and  we  will  answer  you  in  the  next 
issue !) 

Emlenton,  Penna. 

March  22,  1937 

Dear  Editor: 

Well,  things  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
are  coming  along  fine  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  Have  had  very  little  snow  all 
winter,  and  Spring  appears  to  be  com- 
ing around  the  corner  fast;  farmers  are 
talking  about  fixing  fences — mostly  talk, 
as  yet — and  hauling  out  manure — days 
when  they  have  no  public  sales  to  attend. 

Potatoes  are  mostly  moved  off.  My 
own  have  been  gone  for  some  time — Sold 
through  the  Association,  and  upon  check- 
ing up  the  returns,  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
realized  quite  a  tidy  sum  more  than  I 
would  have  received  had  I  marketed  the 
old  "4-8-7-way."  And  do  you  know,  it 
was  so  much  fun  packing  those  paper 
pecks  that  I  just  can't  quit?  I  have  been 
running  around  the  neighbors  and  help- 
ing them  to  get  theris  ready  and  taking 
them  to  market  for  them. 


The 

Foundation 

Seed 

You  growers  who  are  only  buy- 
ing small  amounts  of  Seed  this 
spring  to  grow  your  seed  for 
next  year  buy  the  real  Founda- 
tion Seed  which  comes  from  Pot- 
ter County,  Pennsylvania. 

Certified  Nittany  Cobblers 
$1.80  per  bu. 

Certified  Rural  Russets 
$1.80  per  bu. 

Certified  White  Rurals 
$1.80  per  bu. 

f.o.b.  Coudersport 

Potter  County  Seed 
Growers'  Ass'n 

Coudersport,   Pa. 
Ed.  Fisher,  Secretary 


Have  hauled  some  of  them  into  my 
own  storage  and  graded  and  packed  them 
and  have  been  able  to  make  wages  for 
the  boys,  and  pay  trucking  expenses, 
and  still  pay  more  for  the  potatoes  than 
the  growers  would  receive  by  selling 
through  any  other  outlet. 

Farmers  are  becoming  more  interest- 
ed in  potatoes,  and  some  will  increase 
acreages  somewhat,  feeling  confident  of 
a  steady  market  next  year  through  the 
State  Association. 

And  do  you  know,  that  after  hearing 
so  much  about  the  South  from  the  Bish- 
op-Nixon-Ramseyer  tour,  Mr.  James 
Hall,  of  Erie  County,  and  I  decided  we 
must  see  for  ourselves,  so  following  in 
the  footsteps  (or  wheel-tracks)  of  the 
three  mentioned,  we  spent  two  weeks 
checking  up  on  them,  and  are  now  sat- 
isfied that,  again,  they  were  telling  the 
truth.  We  were  also  better  able  to  un- 
derstand after  visiting  the  bathing 
beaches,  why  they  came  home  so  sun- 
burned, although  they  had  not  dipped 
themselves  in  the  ocean.  It  was  a  temp- 
tation, even  to  us,  to  loiter  about  watch- 
ing the  bathers  on  the  sands. 

I    am   hearing   fine  comments  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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SPRING-LIMING 

IN  APRIL 

Top    Dress    Clover    Sod,    Timothy    or 
Hay   Land,    Grass   and    Pasture   Lands. 

Use  WHITEROCK  and  Cash  in  on  the 
Three  "L's"  of  Successful  Agriculture. 

LIME 

LEGUMES 
LIVESTOCK 

WHITEROCK  QUARRIES 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 
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POSSIBLE   READJUSTMENTS  IN 
THE    FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLE 
MARKETS    OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

(Continued  from  page  U) 

Pennsylvania  Produce  Terminal  has  a 
building  that  could  be  divided  by  parti- 
tion walls  and  rented  to  the  wholesale 
trade,  and  land  is  available  upon  which 
other  stores  could  be  erected  when  need- 
ed. Second,  there  is  vacant  land  near 
the  Pennsylvania  Produce  Terminal  upon 
which  the  necessary  stores  could  be  built 
in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  a  well-ar- 
ranged market.  Finally,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  converting  the  unused  facili- 
ties of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio-Reading 
Produce  Terminal  into  a  modern  truck 
market.  The  first  two  of  these  possibili- 
ties would  accomplish  a  greater  degree  of 
consolidation  than  would  the  last  one. 

If  wholesaling  of  both  rail  and  truck 
receipts  is  to  be  consolidated  in  the  Dock 
Street  area,  considerable  expansion,  re- 
novation, and  some  rebuilding  would  be 
necessary  immediately.  However,  even 
if  the  wholesaling  is  consolidated  at  or 
near  the  railroad  terminals,  there  should 
be  some  improvement  in  the  Dock  Street 
market  to  make  it  a  good  modern  jobbing 
market,  but  in  this  event  the  improve- 
ment in  the  Dock  Street  facilities  should 


be  based  upon  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  readjustments  which  would  result 
from  the  development  at  or  near  the  ter- 
minals. In  any  case,  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  both  in  the  Dock  Street 
and  in  the  Callowhill  Street  market  to 
improve  traffic  regulation,  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  hour  regulation. 


THE  GROWER'S  MAIL  BAG 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

splendid  meeting  held  recently  in  Craw- 
ford County  by  the  County  Association 
in  regard  to  the  marketing  program  as 
it  was  carried  out  in  that  section.  The 
fine  spirit  of  inspiration  furnished  by  Dr. 
Nxon  is  also  ringing  back  to  us. 

Mercer  County  growers  will  meet  the 
evening  of  April  1st,  and  have  asked 
me  to  be  present  to  pass  a  few  remarks 
about  things  in  general — I  don't  know 
whether  that's  why  they  chose  that  date 
or  not! 

If  I  get  home  without  any  half- 
hatched  eggs  coming  along,  I  will  let 
you  Know  how  we  made  out. 

Yours  for  a  bumper  crop  of  spuds! 

— J.    A.    DONALDSON__ 


for  BIGGER 
PROFITS 

on  Potatoes 


EUREKA  TOTATO  MACHINES  lower  the  eoM  per  .ere  in  pouto  growing, 
^ve  time  ^5ave  labor.  Increase  yielda.  Make  more  money  for  you  and  free  you 
from  the  hardest  work.  They're  modem,  improved,  dependable  machine*,  built 
ngbt  to  ht  each  job,  and  used  by  tucoeMful  pouto  growers  for  over  a  quarter 
century.  ^ 

Folaito  Pbuit«r  Sprayers 

Oaa  BUB  machin*.  Ojmm  Tracliaii  or  Power.  Ib- 

lurrow.  drop*  (ced,  aotr*  «ur«  lh«  crop.  Sue*.  4, 

feroluer,  if  desired,  eo*>  6  or  aiore  rows.  60  to 

•r*  aad  mark*  Bcii  row—  ISO  g*ltoa   Uaka.  MX 

•1)  IB  •••  op«rattoa.  tiyla*  of  booaw. 

■UillaM  Maleher  ar  Weeder  l**ta(o  DUMI«r 


FM«t«  Cacter 

Cat*  BsiforiB  aeed.  Op- 
•rata*  •nih  bodi  haada 
frro  for  foodiag. 


_ —  m,«^v.  a-vaasaw  BTMWvr 

Breaka  cniaU.  molcbaa  aoil.  and  kilU  weed*  Famou*  for  getting  .11  ihe  poutoaa. 

whea  pouio  crop  i*  «ouBg  and  lender.  1 1  and  separating  and  •Undina  h.r  ' 
12  n.  auaa.  Maof  olfear 


— — . —  ~...  — .u  •••••  w<r<^ia  r  unou*  lor  gening  (ii  ine 

whea  poUlo  crop  i*  touBg  and  lender.  1 1  and  aeparating  and  aunding  (i«rd  v.^ 

}f  W;  "«•••  Maof  olhar  uaoa.  wiib  or  wiihotii  With  or  without  engine  aiuchiaaat 

•""■•  ••••«fc»««»-  or  Harior  anachmeol. 

Send  for  free  Catalog  thawing  all  uia^'^^fw!!! 
the  Eureka  Machine*.  Write  today,  on  Pouio  Machine*. 

All  Biachiac*  IB  (lock 
■«w;o«. 


Distributors  of — 


BABCOCK 

WEED  HOG 

The  ideal  tool  to 
make  deep  seed 
beds  for  potatoes 


Potato 
Machines 


POTATO    PLAMTEB 


POTATO   DIGGER 


TRACTION  SPRAYER 


aioiNC 

MOLCMl* 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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MICHIGAN  CERTIFIED 
SEED  POTATOES 


Real  Seed  Value 

Plant  seed  grown  by  Michig-an's  outstanding 
growers  and  highest  yielding  fields:  Seed  free 
from  disease  and  stored  in  the  best  potato  stor- 
age warehouses  in  Michigan.  Graded  to  meet 
your  approval, 

^  Michigan's  outstanding  growers  produce  big 
yields  of  clean  seed  by: 

Using  Certified  Seed. 

Maintaining  Tuber  Unit  Seed  Plots. 

Preparing  good  beds  by  following  long 
crop  rotations. 

Spraying  well  throughout  the  season. 

Removing  all  diseased  plants  from  fields. 

Chief  Petoskey  Brand  of  Certified  Seed  Pota- 
toes are  grown  by  Northern  Michigan's  most 
consistent  high  yield  growers  and  sold  by  their 
own  Marketing  organizations. 

Chief  Petoskey  Brand  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 
will  yield  well  for  you.  Insist  on  having  your 
this  year's  requirements  come  from 

Michigan  Potato  Growers  [xdiange 

CADILLAC,  MICHIGAN 
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MEMBERS  RECEIVE  BY  GIVING 


No  manufacturer  or  farmer  can  sell 
all  he  produces  to  himself  and  make  a 
success  of  the  scheme. 

Advertising  is  the  hypodermic  injec- 
tion for  action,  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  a  merchandise  or  service 
which  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  advertisements  appearing  in  the 
Guide  Post  are  timely,  and  make  pos- 
sible its  publication.  They  should  be  pa- 
tronized by  the  Association  membership. 

LET'S  RESOLVE  TO  RECEIVE  BY 

GIVING 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  POTATO  DISEASE 
CONTROL  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

5.  Where  possible  and  practical 
grade  out  cut,  bruised,  frosted,  or  other- 
wise blemished  tubers  from  stock  going 
into  permanent  storage  as  such  tubers 
generally  break  down  from  rot  organ- 
isms often  marring  sound  tubers  adjoin- 
ing them. 


Seed  Potatoes 

Certified 

Cambria  County 

Russets 

2,000  bushels  Foundation  Seed 
in    perfect    physical     condition 

priced  to  meet  the  approval  of 
the  small  grower  at 

$1.70  PER  Bushel 
(sacks  included) 
f.o.b.  our  cellars 

For  further  information  address 

F.  A.  WESTRICK 

Patton,  R.  D.,  Pennsylvania 
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ITH  a  Hardie  row  sprayer  the 
potato  and  vegetable  grower  gets  the  very 
maximum  of  benefit  at  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  cost.  The  solution  is  com- 
pletely agitated  and  thoroughly  strained 
— no  time  is  lost  clearing  clogged  nozzles. 
Four  complete  strainings  are  provided 
before  the  solution  reaches  the  nozzle 
disc— the  tank  strainer,  the  suction 
strainer,  the  sediment  well  and  the  noz- 
zle strainer.  Hardie  row  sprayers  give 
an  absolutely  unmatched  trouble  -  free 
performance  in  the  field. 


Hardie  provides  for  every  job  a  high 
pressure,  big  capacity  row  sprayer  that 
brings  adequate  spraying  to  the  grower 
at  the  very  minimum  of  cost.  Hardie 
sprayers  are  available  in  all  sizes  and 
types  from  traction  powered  sprayers 
for  small  acreages  to  the  8  and  10  row 
tractor  trailers  and  truck  mounted  out- 
fits. Service  and  parts  are  quickly  avail- 
able from  responsible  nearby  dealers. 
Get  the  latest  Hardie  catalog. 

The  Hardie  Mfg.  Company 
Hudson,  Mich. 


HARDIE  ohhmq  SPRAYERS 


} 
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The 

ONtY    WAY 

TO  GET 

FULL  VALUE 

from  your 

'''       Dollar 


DAVCO  HOMOGENEOUS  GRANULATED 

Larger      Yields  —  More     Profit  —  Easier     To     Apply 

Dr.  C.  B.  Sayre,  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  co-oper- 
ating with  U.  S.  D.  A.,  reports:  Granulated  fertilizers 
are  superior — ^the  granulated  fertilizer  produced  a 
gain  of  1  ton  tomatoes  per  acre  over  the  powdered 
fertilizer  of  same  analysis. 

Dr,  /.  Chucka,  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion«  reports:     A  gain  of  32  bushels  potatoes  per 
acre  with  granulated  over  the  regu- 
lar powdered  fertilizers,  same  analy-  f 
sis* 

ECONOMICAL 


•  Non-caking 

•  More  ayailable 

•  Less  soil-fixation 

•  Easy   to   drill 


•  More  Efficient 

•  For  all  crops 

•  Free   Flowing 
Granules 

•  No  waste 

Your    nearest   Davco   agent   can    iupply    you 

with 

DAVCO  HOMOGENEOUS 
GRANULATED  FERTIUZERS 


? 


HQMQCENCQU''. 
CRANULATED 


'tf4Ajii*K>^: 


^tPOCI^^ 


«IMM««CTW*CO   0V 


THE  DAVISON  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

BALTIMORE.  MD 


Order  Now  From  Your 
Nearest  DAVCO  Agent 
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Your  Choice— /?/d^^  Covering 
or  Shallow  Covering  .  .  •  .  . 


IRON  AGE  POTATO  PLANTER 

One,  T'vo,   Three  and   Four    Row 

Assisted  and  Automatic  Feed 


THE  IRON  AGE  POTATO  PLANTER  gives  you  Convertible 
Disc  Covering  Gangs  with  the  option  of  Ridge  Covering  or 
Shallow  Covering  in  the  furrow,  without  the  addition  of  a  part 
or  bolt. 

You  get  the  famous  "IRON  AGE  BAND-WAY"  Fertilizer  Dis- 
tributor together  with  seed  centering  and  checking  devices.  The 
"IRON  AGE  BAND-WAY"  (a  controlled  side  and  depth  appli- 
cation of  fertilizer  in  proper   relation   to   the  seed)    has   led   the 

way  to  increased  yields  for  thousands  who 
have   used   IRON   AGE    PLANTERS. 

/  Only  in  the  IRON  AGE  AUTOMATIC  can  you 

have  adjustable  picks   handling  small,   medium 

^.  and   large   seed   with   the  same  high   degree  of 

accuracy  and  with  scarcely  visible  punctures 
incapable  of    destroying  the   eye. 

By  the  substitution  of  a  Bean,  Pea  or  Corn 
Hopper  in  place  of  the  Automatic  or  Assisted- 
feed  Hopper,  any  IRON  AGE  PLANTER  may 
be  converted  at  small  cost  into  an  ideal  Bean, 
Pea  or  Corn  Planter. 

Built  in  one,  two,  three  or  four  row  sizes  As- 
sisted Feed  or  Automatic.  Fertilizer  attach- 
ments for  high   or  low  'analysis   fertilizer. 

■     N         -^    '-"^^      These    and    many    other*    exclusive    advantages 
are   described    in    new   Catalog   No.    123C.     Get 
1.   ,-  your  copy. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 


Box  1259,  York,  Penna. 


Cultivating  on  Dr.  Nixon's  Farm 
with  the  First  Model  E  Cletrac 


/«■ 
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Here's  the  new  Model  E  Cletrac  . . . 
streamlined  throughout . .  .  smarter 
looking  .  .  .  easier  handled.  Built 
in  five  row  widths— 31",  38",  62", 
68",  and  76"  for  all  row  crops. 


Three  years  ago  Dr.  Nixon  bought  the  first 
Model  E  Cletrac  ever  built . . .  the  one  crawler 
tractor  with  the  ground  clearance  to  do  a  thor- 
ough job  of  cultivating,  not  only  in  potatoes, 
beets,  beans,  and  other  low-growing  crops,  but 
in  tall  corn  as  well. 

A  Cletrac  Crawler  is  the  ideal  tractor  for  all 
your  farming  operations.  It  asks  no  favors 
when  the  ground  is  wet  and  soggy.  With  its 
900  square  inches  of  ground  contact  it  has  the 
light-footedness  and  traction  to  get  in  and  out 
of  the  soft  spots  without  miring  down. 

Investigate  the  Cletrac  ...  its  ample  clear- 
ance .  .  .  ease  of  handling  .  .  .  short  turning  . . . 
simplicity  of  maintenance  .  .  .  rock-bottom 
economy  .  .  .  and  integral  equipment — it's  the 
perfect  general  purpose  tractor. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Cletrac 


Cra-^rler  Tractors 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF, 


Lest  We  Forget 


In  his  book  on  his  system  of  potato 
culture,  Dr.  Nixon  made  this  dedication: 
"To  those  potato  growers  who  have  prov- 
ed by  practice  the  principles  herein  enu- 
merated, this  book  is  dedicated". 

We,  whose  names  will  appear  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  article  of  this 
series,  which  will  be  concluded  in  the 
July  issue,  are  responsible  for  assembl- 
ing the  material  contained  herein  con- 
cerning the  **Big  Four"  of  profitable 
potato  production.  The  source  of  infor- 
mation for  this  series  of  articles  is  taken 
from  memory,  notes  on  Dr.  Nixon's  lec- 
tures and  from  what  has  been  told  in 
press  articles  and  other  printed  matter 
during  the  past  twenty  years. 

In  presenting  this  information,  the  au- 
thors will  be  glad  to  have  the  Doctor's 
personal  reaction  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements,  and,  in  all  probability, 
will  get  it! 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  you  po- 
tato growers,  living  in  a  dozen  or  more 
states,  have  repeatedly  heard  the  Doctor 
emphasize  the  "Big  Four" — his  own  pre- 
requisites for  profitable  production — as 
follows: — 

1.  Good  Seed 

2.  Abundance  of  Humus 

3.  Foliage   Protection 

4.  Vision  or  Potato  Mentality. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Nion's  qxuestion,  many 
times  propounded  to  growers — "What 
constitutes  good  seed?",  he  explains  that 
"it  must  be  free  of  disease,  and  there 
must  be  positive  evidence  that  the  area 
in  which  it  is  grown  is  a  foundation  seed 
area." 

Much  has  been  written  about  potato 
diseases,  their  symptoms,  causes,  and 
methods  of  control,  but  Nixon  says,  "It 
is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  identify  all 
the  diseases  that  may  befall  the  potato 
in  order  to  become  a  producer  or  dis- 
tributor of  good  seed.  But,"  he  adds, 
"one  must  know  normal  plants  by  the 
appearance  and  growth  habits  of  the 
foliage  and  vines." 

In  1918,  before  the  days  of  certifica- 
tion, a  carload  of  Michigan  seed  reached 
Pennsylvania,  in  response  to  a  challenge 
from  a  group  of  growers,  following  a 
lengthy  discussion  on  the  topic,  "Good 
Seed."  The  progeny  from  this  car  of 
potatoes  produced  for  one  of  its  growers, 
Mr.     Oscar    Lichtenwalter,     of    Lehigh 


County,  519  bushels  per  acre,  and  was  a 
forerunner  of  the  Pennsylvania  400- 
Bushel  Potato  Club. 

The  progeny  of  Good  Seed  also  gave 
the  following  record  yields,  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  Club:  Mr.  John 
Schrope,  Schuylkill  County,  512  bushels, 
1920;  Mr.  L.  K.  Peters,  Lehigh  County, 
510  bushels,  1921;  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Wor- 
man,  Northampton  County,  478.5  bush- 
els, 1922. 

Dr.  Nixon  preached  that  growers  lo- 
cated in  foundation  seed  areas  and  the 
distributing  agencies  must  also  know 
what  constitutes  good  seed,  and  this  led 
to  the  establishment  of  numerous  potato 
growers'  associations  throughout  the 
State,  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
procuring  good  seed.  Many  of  these  as- 
sociations distributed  as  much  as  twenty 
cars  per  season.  Nixon  taught  that 
grower  and  distributor  must  be  depend- 
able, and  "having  integrity,  must  be  will- 
ing to  guarantee  their  product.  Such  a 
combination,"  he  says,  "can  be  found 
only  among  growers  and  distributors  of 
seed  who  have  the  vision  and  will  leave 
no  stones  unturned  to  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions which  will  ultimately  give  them  an 
enviable  reputation." 

The  Doctor  has  a  unique  and  unusual 
way  of  teaching  what  constitutes  good 
seed.  Growers  are  few  who  have  been 
taught  all  or  many  of  the  diseases  which 
befall  potatoes,  but  all  of  us  have  been 
shown  the  normal,  high-yielding  plants. 
Many  a  grower  has  lost  his  "last  nickle'* 
on  "how  many  tubers  are  in  this  hill?" 
We  raise  the  question,  "Might  it  not  be 
well  for  Pennsylvania  potato  growers  to 
take  stock  of  themselves  and  find  with 
what  vision,  integrity  and  knowledge 
their  seed  supply  is  being  furnished?" 

In  answering,  "What  constitutes  a 
foundation  seed  area?",  the  Doctor  says, 
"There  is  no  practical  method  known  to 
enable  one  to  produce  good  seed  potatoes 
year  in  and  year  out  in  certain  areas  of 
any  state.  Most  of  the  seed  grown  in 
many  of  the  so-called  seed  sections  must 
be  replenished  at  more  or  less  frequent 
intervals  to  prevent  deterioration.  Our 
foundation  areas  now  consist  of  locali- 
ties where  the  wasteful  procedure  of  re- 
moving the  abnormal  plants  is  not  so 
drastic  as  to  render  the  production  of 
good  seed  uneconomical." 

Present  day  evidence  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  foundation  seed  areas  are  be- 
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coming  more  constricted,  rather  than  ex- 
panding, as  the  distributors  of  seed  po- 
tatoes would  have  us  believe. 

Good  growers  should  not  plant  even  a 
trial  lot  of  seed  potatoes  without  an  ac- 
curate record  as  to,  first,  the  source  from 
which  it  came;  second,  some  information 
of  the  grower  or  distributor;  third,  some 
knowledge  as  to  what  efforts  are  being 
made  in  the  given  area  to  maintain  a 
foundation  seed  source;  and  fourth,  com- 
parative yields  of  the  seed  from  various 
sources  together  with  careful  observa- 
tions on  the  growth  habits  and  foliage 
characteristics  of  the  trial  lot  in  its  new 
environment.  In  this  manner,  new  de- 
pendable sources  of  seed  may  be  deter- 
mined. Such  work  should  have  the 
hearty  support  of  the  seed  grower,  the 
table  stock  producer  and  the  educational 
agencies  concerned. 

Nixon  has  many  times  been  asked, 
"Shall  we  cut  the  seed  potatoes,  or 
should  we  plant  them  whole?"  He  ex- 
plains that  "If  they  are  too  small  to  cut, 
then  plant  them  whole.  There  is  but  one 
danger  in  planting  whole  seed  of  what- 
ever size,  and  that  is  too  many  stalks  per 
hill,  which  may  result  in  too  many  tu- 
beis,  and  which  will  prevent  all  of  them 
from  reaching  market  size.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  if  the  sprouts  have  started 
before  planting."  He  adds,  "Dormant 
seed,  even  though  whole  and  large,  rarely 
sends  up  more  than  two  or  three  sprouts. 
It  is  always  safest  to  plant  cut  seed  as 


soon  as  it  is  cut.  I  should  prefer  to  have 
it  go  into  the  ground  without  drying.  I 
should  prefer,  by  all  means,  to  have  it  go 
into  a  moist  soil.  Open  dried  out  fur- 
rows are  a  poor  place  in  which  to  drop 
seed  pieces.  When  I  speak  of  small  seed 
pieces  planted  whole,  it  means  the  small 
potatoes  from  the  same  field  which  was 
designated  *Good  Seed.* 

"Therefore,"  he  claims,  "It  is  not  the 
form  of  the  seed  that  determines  the*suc- 
cess  or  failure  of  good  growers." 

II.     An  Abundance  of  Humus. 

In  discussions  of  this  subject,  the  Doc- 
tor often  has  asked,  "How  does  the  dic- 
tionary define  the  word  abundance?"  We 
have  looked  it  up  and  find  that  it  says, 
"overflowing  fullness."  Just  how  much 
is  this?  Sweet  clover  eight  feet  high 
worked  into  the  soil;  soybeans  as  high 
as  your  armpits,  seeded  two  bushels  and 
a  peck  to  two  and  one-half  bushels  per 
acre;  a  clover  or  alfalfa  sod  with  eight 
or  ten  tons  of  manure  per  acre — This 
gives  some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  abun- 
dance. 

And  how  does  the  dictionary  define 
humus?  It  says  it  is  "the  partial  decom- 
position of  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
ter." Humus  is  the  organic  portion  of 
the  soil.  It  gives  "life"  to  the  soil,  mak- 
ing a  light  friable  soil  out  of  an  other- 
wise heavy  close  one.  Humus  increases 
the  water  holding  capacity  of  soils,  dis- 
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This  cutting  box  fa- 
cilitates the  cutting  of 
seed,  thus  enabling  one 
to  plant  "as  fast  as  the 
seed   is   cut." 
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Normal,  healthy  leaves 
appear  smooth  and  flat, 
unhealthy  leaves  appear 
quilted.  Normal  leaves  re- 
flect the  light,  and  their 
sheen  or  luster  is  discern- 
ible some  distance. 

This  is  the  real  test  of  a 
foundation  seed  field. 


Instead  of  construct- 
ing a  formal  cutting 
box,  this  grower  adapt- 
ed the  idea  to  the  rear 
of  his  wagon,  and  actu- 
ally cut  81  bushels  in  9 
hours.  (A.  C.  Kepler 
farm). 


An  abundance  of  humus  in  the  making  of  gigantic  growth  of  soy  beans 
What  is  wrong  here  is  that  they  should  never  be  plowed   ""^^^'^  }*^f^'^. 
green  state.  (Continued  on  Page  10) 
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This  and  the  next  two  issues  of  the 
Guide  Post  will  be  devoted  to  Dr.  E.  L. 
Nixon's  life  and  work  in  the  potato  in- 
dustry of  Pennsylvania. 

Why  dedicate  three  issues  of  the  Guide 
Post  to  a  man  who  is  still  living  and  has 
devoted  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  his 
chosen  field  of  activity? 

In  the  first  place  we  are  not  dedicat- 
ing the  issues  to  him.  In  the  second  place 
why  celebrate  anything  at  twenty  year 
intervals?  The  true  analysis  of  this 
practice  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  can't 
wait  for  the  twenty-fifth.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  it  will  not  be  twenty  years 
until  next  September. 

The  reason  we  are  devoting  some 
space  to  Dr.  Nixon  in  the  next  three  is- 
sues of  the  Guide  Post  is,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  publication  itself  and  in  turn 
to  the  potato  growers  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  other  hand  this  space  is  not 
being  devoted  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing on  any  encomium.    He  needs  none. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that,  "the 
success  of  any  business  is  but  the  length- 
ened shadow  of  an  individual." 

The  true  history  of  the  scientific  de- 
velopment of  modern  potato  growing  in 
Pennsylvania  could  not  be  written  except 
around  this  man. 


Which  Way  in  Pennsylvania? 


INDIVIDUAL  MARKETING 

Irregular   Quality   and   Grade 

Unattractive  Packages 

Irregular  Prices  and  Price  Cutting 

Irregular,    Unassembled    Supplies 

Lack  of  Knowledge  of  Market  Conditions 

Many  Truck  Sales  to  Irresponsible  Buy- 
ers 

Inability  to  Supply  Largest  Distributors 

Inability  to  Compete  with  Organized 
Shippers  from  Other  States  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Markets 

Loss  of  Consumer  Good-Will 

Decreasing  Production  and  Profit  for 
Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers 


COOPERATIVE    MARKETING 

Regular  Quality  and  Grade 

Attractive  Packages 

Uniform,  Established   Price 

Regular,  Assembled  Supplies 

Expert  Knowledge  of  Market  Conditions 

Increase  in  Carlot  Sales  to  Responsible 
Buyers 

Ability    to    Supply    Largest   Distributors 

Ability  to  Successfully  Compete  with 
Other  States  in  Holding  Pennsylvania's 
Unexcelled   Home  Markets 

Increase  in  Consumer  Demand  for  Penn 
sylvania  Potatoes 

Increase  in  Production  and  Profits  for 
Pennsylvania's  Thirty  Thousand  Potato 
Growers 
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Potatoes  Under  Irrigation 

J.  B.  R.  Dickey 


Growing  potatoes  with  irrgation  looks 
so  good,  easy  and  profitable  that  one 
wonders  if  our  relatively  abundant  water 
supplies  could  not  be  taken  advantage 
of  more  often  in  the  east.  With  adequate 
water  when  one  wants  it,  the  biggest 
gamble  is  eliminated.  The  crop  is  of 
profitable  size,  and  odd  shapes,  stem  end 
discoloration,  and  to  a  large  extent  scab, 
are  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

Of  course,  many  western  growers  do 
not  get  all  the  water  they  want  or  need. 
It  would  seem  that  an  irrigated  section 
is  first  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the 
engineer  in  building  dams,  layng  out 
ditches,  etc.,  and  later  for  the  lawyer 
to  settle  the  inevitable  disputes  and  law- 
suits regarding  the  divison  of  the  water. 
Apparently,  the  man  up  the  ditch  gets 
the  lion's  share,  those  below  get  what  is 
left,  if  any.  Few  of  the  growers  inter- 
viewed seemed  to  have  much  idea  as  to 
how  much  water  they  really  needed. 
The  general  idea  seemed  to  be  to  take 
all  they  could  get,  whether  they  needed 
it  or  not.  The  usual  result  of  this  is 
trouble  from  seepage  and  alkali  on  the 
lower  lying  'areas  and  their  eventual 
abandonment  or  else  the  installations  of 
extensive  and  expensive  drainage  sys- 
tems. Result,  more  work  and  profit  for 
engineers  and  lawyers;  for  all  of  which 
the  farmer  pays. 

In  spite  of  this  the  cost  of  water  to 
the  farmer  did  not  seem  high.  Where 
it  came  from  ditches  the  annual  acre 
cost  on  the  older  proects,  which  were 
"paid  out",  was  as  low  as  $3,  although 


it  might  run  as  high  as  $10  or  $12  on 
the  new  projects  where  the  getting  of 
water  to  the  land  was  a  more  expensive 
operation.  In  many  sections  the  water  is 
pumped  from  individual  wells.  On  the 
lower  Platte  River  these  wells  may  be 
only  200  feet  deep  and  seem  inexhausti- 
ble. The  river  itself  is  a  bone  dry  ex- 
panse of  sand  most  of  the  summer,  the 
water  flowing  through  beds  of  sand  and 
gravel  which  underlie  the  flats.  In  other 
places  such  as  the  Shafter  California 
section  the  water  table  is  rapidly  being 
lowered  by  pumping  until  it  is  now  down 


A  good  patch  of  Bliss  in  July  near 
Scottsbluflf,  Nebraska.  Elevation  about 
5000  ft.  Water  comes  in  between  every 
row  at  the  far  end. 


Mr.  Poley,  raised  at  Fairfield,  Adams 
Co.,  Pa.,  in  his  field  of  seed  potatoes 
near  Scottsbluflf,  Nebraska.  Says  he 
would  never  go  back  to  Pennsylvania  to 
farm. 


to  100  feet  or  more.  This  necessitates  fre- 
quent deepening  of  wells,  the  purchase  ot 
more  powerful  pumps  and  motors  and 
higher  bills  for  electricity. 

One  of  the  things  which  strikes  the 
Easterner  forcibly  is  the  way  the  desert 
comes  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  irri- 
gated field,  with  bare  ground  or  sage 
and  rabbit  brush  within  a  few  feet  of 
luxuriant  potatoes  or  alfalfa.  In  most 
sections  it  hardly  ever  rains  in  summer, 
sunshine  every  day,  so  that  there  is  no 
trouble  with  blight  or  other  wet  weather 
troubles.  Having  had  none  of  its  plant 
food  leached  out  by  water  or  taken  out 
in  crops,  much  of  this  desert  land  is  very 
rich,  and  for  years  needs  no  fertilizer 
or  manure.  All  it  takes  is  water.  No  won- 
der the  western  farmer  and  politician 
fight  for  more  and  more  irrigation  pro- 

(Contiviied  on  Page  22) 
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A  Rock  in  the  Road 

by  Harry  C.  Stockdale 


Quite  a  number  of  years  ago  David 
Groom  sat  in  the  kitchen  of  his  home 
talking  to  his  wife.  It  was  April,  and 
probably  past  bed-time  for  the  average 
Pennsylvania  farmer. 

But  David  Groom  was  troubled.  That 
day  he  had  seen  the  president  of  the  lit- 
tle" country  bank  about  borrowing  money 
to  buy  timothy  seed  and  other  items  to 
begin  his  Spring  farming. 

The  old  banker  had  been  frank  with 
him  and  told  him,  since  so  little  had  been 
paid  on  what  Groom  had  borrowed  the 
year  before  for  the  same  purpose  that 
he  could  not  grant  him  another  loan. 

So  Farmer  Groom  was  lost  in  de- 
pressed thought. 

"It  might  not  be  so  bad,  Mary,"  he 
said  to  his  wife,  ''but  we  have  the  two 
boys,  and  we  always  planned  to  send 
them  away  to  school.  It  just  seems  as 
though  growing  hay  and  grain  as  father 
did  doesn't  make  money  anymore.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  blamed  wire  worms  we 
might  try  potatoes." 

A  knocking  sound  interrupted  the 
thought. 

*'It  is  someone  at  the  door,  David,"  ex- 
claimed Mary,  "You'd  best  see  who  it  is.  ' 

Groom  opened  the  door  to  two  men, 
one  a  stranger,  and  the  other  the  County 
agent  with  whom  he  had  discussed  pota- 
toes a  week  before.  The  Agent  had  asked 
Groom  to  attend  a  potato  meeting  at  the 
school  house  that  very  evening. 

It  was  the  day's  experience  with  the 
banker  that  had  made  him  too  disinter- 
ested in  the  meeting — that  and  wire 
worms,  which  had  led  him  to  believe  po- 
tato raising  practically  impossible.  Had 
he  attended  the  meeting,  he  would  have 
boon  told  that  wire  worms  breed  best  on 
tini(;thy  sod — but  he  hadn't  gone. 

The  County  Agent  introduced  his  com- 
panion as  the  extension  man  from  the 
College  who  had  been  sent  down  to  the 
school  house  meeting  to  talk  potatoes, 
and  asked  Groom  if  they  could  put  both 
of  them  up  foi*  the  night. 

He  explained  that  they  had  been  trav- 
eling back  to  the  County  Seat  from  their 
meeting  when,  in  passing  over  the  bad 
road  near  Grooms,  a  high  rock  in  the 
center  of  the  road  had  struck  the  engine 
of  their  ca  *,  causing  a  leak  which  let  all 
the  oil  seep  out  of  the  motor. 

The  Grooms  offered  the  spare  room  to 
them  to  share  and  made  them  welcome. 


Before  breakfast  the  next  morning  the 
college  fellow  was  out  looking  over  the 
Groom  farm,  and  Mrs.  Groom  wondered 
about  him. 

"He  doesn't  look  like  a  College  man," 
she  told  her  husband.  "And  what  do  you 
suppose  he  is  doing  up  in  the  orchard?" 

During  breakfast  the  College  chap 
talked  about  the  orchard.  He  said  there 
was  a  nice  number  of  trees  and  won- 
dered if  it  produced  well.  Groom  replied 
that  the  trees  bore  apples  but  that  worms 
and  disease  usually  made  the  apples  un- 
fit for  sale. 

"You  should  spray  those  trees,"  sug- 
gested the  College  chap. 

"We  cannot  afford  to,"  answered 
Groom. 

"It  would  pay  you  to  go  to  your  banker 
and  borrow  money  to  buy  a  sprayer," 
said  the  extension  man. 

David  Groom  glanced  helplessly  to- 
ward his  wife,  but  the  College  fellow 
seemed  so  common  and  so  easy  to  talk 
with  that  little  by  little  he  told  the  story 
of  his  inability  to  borrow  money  from 
the  banker  the  day  before  to  buy  his  tim- 
othy seed  and  other  planting  items. 

"I  would  like  to  talk  to  this  banker," 
remarked  the  College  fellow. 

And  a  meeting  was  arranged  with  the 
banker  when  Groom  drove  the  Conty 
Agent  and  the  extension  man  to  town, 
and  as  a  result  of  it,  the  banker  loaned 
Groom  the  money  for  a  sprayer,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  College  chap 
would  show  Groom  how  to  spray  his  or- 
chard and  raise  potatoes  without  wire 
worms. 

It  was  several  years  later  that  David 
Groom  and  the  County  Agent  spent  an 
afternoon  digging  Groom's  best  acre  of 
potatoes.  The  Agent  left,  finally,  and 
Groom  wondered  aimlessly  about  over 
the  acre  picking  up  a  potato  here  and 
there  for  about  an  hour. 

Finally  at  sun-down  he  dropped  him- 
self dejectedly  on  a  potato  crate  and  sat 
motionless  with  his  head  held  between 
his  hands.  He  was  like  this  when  Mary 
came  out  to  the  field  to  call  him  in  to 
supper. 

Groom  looked  up  at  his  wife. 

"Well,  we  lost,  Mary,"  he  said.  "We 
wei'e  shoi't  two." 

"Why,  David!"  she  exclaimed,  "You're 
an  old  fool  to  sit  here  and  mope  because 

(Confivued  ov  page  18) 
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A  Biography 


Call  the  roll  of  American  plant  path- 
ologists, even  among  pathologists  them- 
selves and  Dr.  Nixon  will  rank  near  the 
top,  because  of  his  work  with  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  and  the  farmers 
of  the  State. 

Dr.  Ernest  Leland  Nixon,  sometimes 
known  to  his  intimate  friends  and  associ- 
ates as  "Nick"  has  had  a  really  colorful 
career.  With  an  indomitable  will  and 
determination  he  has  fought  his  way 
from  the  very  bottom,  compelling  even 
those    of    different    opinions    to    bow    in 


Dr.  Nixon's  birthplace,  Hocking  County, 
Ohio,  still  inhabited.  In  the  little  ham- 
let of  Mount  Pleasant  on  the  border  line 
of    Hocking   and    Vinton   counties. 

homage  to  his  accomplishments.  He  has 
often  said  in  public,  "it  is  not  to  what 
heights  you  attain,  but  how  far  you 
travel  that  counts." 

He  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the 
little  hamlet  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio; 
a  village  of  200  souls  on  the  border  line 
of  Hocking  and  Vinton  Counties,  a  little 
over  50  years  ago. 

On  what  was  then  a  bleak  and  barren 
farm,  and  now  marginal  land,  he  spent 


his  boyhood  and,  where,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  his  elementary  ed- 
ucation was  acquired. 

Born  in  abject  poverty,  comparable 
to  the  poorest  in  the  country  today,  he 
early    appreciated    the    hopelessness    of 


Original   school  house  where   Dr.   Nixon 
acquired    his    elementary    education. 

farming  as  it  existed  in  his  neighbor- 
hood with  tradition-bound,  poverty-bind- 
ing methods  of  tilling  the  soil  and  reap- 
ing only  hardships.  It  was  here  that  he 
resolved  to  devote  his  every  effort  to  lift 
himself  and  others  from  the  drab  and 
monotonous  drudgery  which  was  little 
better  than  a  life  of  slavery  on  the  farm. 
No  one  has  ever  assigned  himself  a  big- 
ger task.  To  lift  himself,  single-handed, 
from  such  a  lowly  station  and  prepare 
for  and  dedicate  his  life  to  the  improve- 
ment of  American  Agriculture,  required 
almost  superhuman  effort. 

Young  Nixon  reasoned  that  if  educa- 
tion made  possible  the  professions,  why 
could  it  not  accomplish  the  same  for 
farmers?  He,  therefore,  resolved  to 
educate  himself  and  immediately  set  him- 
self to  the  task. 

(To   Be   Continued) 


The  form  of  farm  power  on  the  farm  of 
Nixon's  boyhood. 


LEST   WE    FORGET 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

seminating  water  in  periods  of  excess 
precipitation,  and  conserves  moisture  in 
periods  of  drought.  It  absorbs  plant  food 
from  the  soil  solution  and  ammonia  from 
the  air,  holding  them  in  an  available 
form  for  plant  growth,  and  it  is  the  most 
important  constituent  of  the  soil.  For 
the  potato  grower  it  is  indispensable. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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THE  POTATO 

in  its  attractive  brightly  colored  paper 
container  has  been  promoted  from  the 
burlap  bag  in  the  back  room  to  the  show 
window  out  in  front. 


Put  YOUR  Crop 

out  in  front 

by  packing  it  in 


Hammond  Better  Bags 


Hammond  Bag  and  Paper  Co 

WELLSBURG,  W.  VA. 

PAPER  BAGS  FOR  LIME.  LIMESTONE,  FERTILIZER. 
POTATOES,  FLOUR,  AND  FEEDS 
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Potato  Market  Summary— 1936-37  Season 

by  D.  M.  James,  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 


An  unusual  potato  marketing:  season 
is  nearing  completion,  a  brief  review  of 
which  may  be  of  interest.  A  smaller 
crop  was  reported  g:rown  in  1936  than 
in  1935,  yet  carlot  shipments  from  it 
have  been  heavier.  Although  more  pota- 
toes were  sold  from  the  '36  crop,  farm 
prices  were  higher  than  for  the  '35  crop. 
An  unusually  small  stC>ck  of  potatoes  was 
held  on  January  first  yet  prices  declined 
from  that  time  although  last  spring  with 
a  larger  supply,  prices  advanced. 

These  are  some  of  the  strange  quirks 
of  the  season  which  show  the  uncer- 
tainty of  advance  price  predictions  and 
how  unsatisfactory  are  subsequent  ex- 
planations of  market  fluctuations.  Pos- 
sibly some  causes  may  be  found  for  the 
market  actions  which  might  off'er  partial 
explanation  of  what  may  appear  to  be 
gross  contradiction  of  the  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

First  let  us  examine  the  following 
table  which  shows  that  8,238  more  cars 
have  been  shipped  from  the  1936  crop 
than  from  the  1935  crop,  55  million 
bushels  greater,  and,  that  as  the  markets 
absorbed  these  larger  supplies,  the  U.  S. 
farm  price  per  bushel  was  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  was  received  for  the  smaller 
volume  used  from  the  1935  crop. 


Production 

Farm 

Price 

Value  of 

Year 

Bushels 

U.S, 

Pa. 

U.  S.  Crop 

1936 

332  million 

1.11 

1.15 

$367,000,000 

1935 

387  million 

.59 

.70 

230,000,000 

A  year  ago  prices*  made  a  sharp  ad- 
vance from  about-i  $1.00  a  bushel  in 
early  April  to  as  high  as  $2.75  in  June. 
During  April  this  year  prices  have  de- 
clined from  $1.40  to  $1.05  a  bushel.  The 
U.  S.  D.  A.  reported  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  cars  remained  to  be  shipped  this 
year  as  were  shipped  last  year  from 
April  10th  and  that  later  market  strength 
may  still  develop.  Undoubtedly  the  mar- 
ket weakness  in  April,  1937  was  due  to 
continued  heavy  shipments  from  Maine 
and  to  prospects  of  increasing  southern 
supplies.  Last  year  the  early  states  to 
April  15th  had  shipped  only  about  half 
as  many  cars  as  to  the  same  date  this 
year,  due  to  freezes  and  dry  weather 
which  delayed  diggings  and  curtailed 
yields  in  1936. 

Pennsylvania  growers  who  were  for- 
tunate   enough   to   have    early   crops   to 


harvest  last  June  and  early  July,  were 
able  to  realize  as  much  as  $2.25  to  $2.75 
a  bushel.  With  favorable  prospects  for 
the  late  crop,  at  that  time,  and  with 
increased  supplies  on  the  markets,  prices 
immediately  started  a  decline  to  a  low  of 
90c  a  bushel  in  October.  During  No- 
vember prices  ranged  from  $1.00  to  $1.30, 
advanced  to  $1.40  in  December,  continu- 
ed upward  to  the  season  high  of  $1.65 
early  in  January.  At  that  time,  due  to 
the  unusually  small  stocks  reported  to 
be  held  by  growers,  many  believed  that 
prices  would  continue  upward  to  $2.00 
before  spring.  However,  certain  factors 
which  forestalled  a  further  price  rise 
and  actually  caused  a  market  decline, 
were  as  follows : 

1.  Stocks  on  hand  in  January  were 
probably  underestimated  which  led  to 

2.  Continued  heavy  shipments  of  late 
potatoes. 

3.  Prices  had  already  reached  the 
point  at  which  consumer  demand  tended 
to  decrease. 

4.  Early  southern  shipments  of  the 
new  crop,  although  relatively  small  in 
bushel  volume,  tended  to  retard  market 
strength. 

5.  More  off-grade  stock  was  saleable 

Cars  Shipped 
Value  of  thru 

Penna.  Crop     April  17th 

$30,208,000         191,421 
17,875,000         183,183 

than  normally  due  to  the  relatively  high 
market. 

From  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
middle  of  March  prices  fluctuated  within 
a  narrow  range.  Slightly  stronger  mar- 
ket tone  in  terminal  markets  immedi- 
ately resulted  in  heavier  shipments,  with 
prompt  price  reactions.  From  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  latter  part  of  April, 
prices  declined  from  $1.40  to  $1.05.  This 
was  the  first  time  during  the  season  that 
prices  declined  below  prices  on  the  cor- 
responding date  the  previous  year. 

The  past  season  has  demonstrated  fac- 
tors which  have  considerable  bearing  on 
potato  prices.  First,  that  short  crops 
are  often  underestimated,  which  tends 
to  strengthen  prices  more  than  the  nor- 
mal factors  of  supply  and  demand  war- 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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FARM  PROPOSAL 

SUPPORT  URGED 


Outlining  the  twenty  measures  deal- 
ing with  farm  legislation  introduced  in 
the  current  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
General  Assembly  by  Governor  Earle, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  J.  Hansell 
French  yesterday  declared  that  the  de- 
partment is  actively  supporting  the  bills. 
Farm  organizations  and  individuals  in- 
terested n  the  welfare  of  Pennsylvania 
agriculture  should  support  the  measures, 
he  added. 

They  provide; 

Indemnification  of  farmers  for  dairy 
cattle  slaughtered  for  Bang's  disease. 
Governor  Earle's  budget  includes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,200,000  for  cattle  in- 
demnities. 

Bonding  Produce  Dealers 

Bonding  and  licensing  of  commission 
merchants  and  produce  dealers  who  buy 
direct  from  the  farmers. 

Creation  of  a  State  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Committee  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration. 

Creation  of  a  State  Soil  Conservation 
Board  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  the  prevention 
of  soil  erosion  by  promoting  strip  farm- 
ing, contour  plowing),  check-dam  con- 
struction, reforestation  and  other  soil 
conservation  measures. 

Tobacco  Control 

Control  of  tobacco  production  to  pre- 
vent ruinous  overproduction. 

Granting  authority  to  the  Governor  to 
enter  into  compacts  with  other  states  for 
the  control  of  tobacco  production. 

Licensing  livestock  dealers  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  diseased  cattle  into 
Pennsylvania  from  other  states. 

Amending  the  Administrative  Code  to 
give  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
authority  to  control  household  insects. 

Appropriations  for  the  control  of  To- 
bacco Wildfire,  internal  parasites  of  do- 
mestic animals  and  Cedar  Rust. 

Codification   of  the    State   Plant  Pest 

Laws. 

Food  Law  Amendments 

Amendments  to  strengthen   the   State 
Pure  Food  Laws. 
Legalization  of  the  use  of  honey  and 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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Potter  County  Seed 
Growers*  Ass'n 

Coudersport,  Pa. 
Ed.  Fisher,  Secretary 
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POTATO  MARKET  SUMMARY 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

rant.  Conversely,  large  crops  are  often 
overestimated,  having  the  reverse  effect 
on  the  market.  Second,  that  increasing 
early  southern  shipments  are  having  a 
greater  depressing  effect  on  the  market 
for  late-crop  potatoes  than  the  actual  vol- 
ume of  the  early  shipments  warrant. 
Third,  that  greatly  increased  sales  ot  ott- 
grade  stocks  are  made  in  short  crop  years 
the  most  unadvantageous  time  for  the 
growers  to  dispose  of  his  crop  is  during 
the  market  glut  of  the  late-fall  harvest- 
ing season.  This  further  substantiates 
the  belief  that  inadequate  storage  facil- 
ities are  a  great  detriment  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania potato  industry. 

*A11  prices  quoted  are  for  "fenrisyl- 
vania  U.  S.  No.  1  or  partly  graded,  de- 
livered Philadelphia,  furnished  by  the 
U.  S.  Market  News   Service. 


''Nothing  is  so  inevitable  as  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come."— Goethe 

"Many  brilliant  speculations  are  but 
shining  soap  bubbles,  which  turn  to 
nothing  as  you  gaze  at  them." 
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POTATO  CHIPS 
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During^  the  spring  season  the  follow- 
ing- quotation  from  Wallace  Nutting  in 
^'Pennsylvania  Beautiful"  seems  appro- 
priate: "We  need  a  crusade,  devoted  not 
to  some  distant  land,  but  to  the  unveil- 
ing of  a  Holy  Land  at  home.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  distant  acres  should  be 
more  beautiful  than  ours?  Have  not  our 
fields,  if  they  are  ploughed  in  hope,  and 
tended  in  prayer,  and  reaped  in  dili- 
gence, been  made  more  sacred  by  the 
use  to  which  we  may  devote  them?  Are 
not  these  acres  where  the  babies  play 
and  the  youngsters  run  richer  in  their 
segnifigance  and  moral  responsibilities 
than  any  distanct  land?" 

*     *     * 

And  how  closely  the  above  fits  the 
philosophy  of  our  own  Doctor  Nixon,  to 
whom  this  issue  is  dedicated.  How  well 
the  Doctor  has  taught  us  these  many 
years  not  only  how  to  plow  in  hope  and 
tend  in  prayer,  but  also  how  to  plow  and 
tend  our  spuds  with  WHAT  IT  TAKES 
to  get  results. 

>;:  iis  ^ 

For  20  long  years  Dr.  Nixon  has  been 
lifting  Pennsylvania  potato  growers  out 
of  the  "twiddler"  class  in  production. 
With  his  usual  vigor,  he  now  is  helping 
to  lift  them  out  of  the  "twiddler"  class 
in  marketing. 

^  H:  >;: 

All  Eastern  Shore  potato  cars  must 
be  fumigated  for  Tuber  moth  larva  be- 
fore they  are  shipped  this  year.  Another 
good  reason  why  we  prefer  to  grow 
spuds  in  Pennsylvania — the  'danged'  bug 
doesn't  like  our  climate. 


* 


* 


Maine  has  shipped  5,000  carloads  of 
certified  seed  this  year,  a  new  record  by 
20 ''y,  and  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  there 
will  be  only  a  slight  increase  in  potato 
acreage  this  year.  During  3  recent  weeks, 
132  carloads  of  Maine  certified  seed  were 
received  by  Pennsylvania  growers  while 
receipts  from  all  sources  this  season  have 
broken  all  records.  Pennsylvania  grow- 
ers with  foresight  will  note  this  increas- 
ing demand  for  certified  seed  at  home 
and  will  plan  accordingly. 


* 


*■ 


More  than  half  these  cars  of  "Maine 
Certified"  have  been  bought  as  "mixed 
varieties."  ^f  the  solid  cars  of  one  vari- 
ety, 54 '/r  were  Cobblers,  24%  were 
Mountains,  10%  were  Kahtahdins,  10% 
were  Russet  Rurals  and  2%  were  Chip- 
pewas.     As   a   large   portion    were   pur- 


chased for  planting  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  it  looks  like  an  increase  in 
early  varieties  and  a  decided  shift  away 
from  Russets  in  this  section. 


Hs 


And  speaking  of  varieties,  how  about 
the  Mason,  originated  in  Somerset, 
grown  there  in  preference  to  any  other, 
well  worth  more  experimental  plantings 
in  other  sections — and  boy,  the  best  eat- 
ing spud  you  ever  put  in  your  mouth, 
when  baked,  mashed,  boiled,  fried  or 
what  have  you? 


* 


Looks  like  the  truckers  (both  legiti- 
mate and  nefarious)  backed  water  con- 
siderably this  past  season.  Pennsylva- 
nia has  shipped  1639  cars  by  rail  this 
year  compared  with  only  354  cars  last 
year,  an  increase  of  400%.  The  market- 
ing program  had  much  to  do  with  this 
change  which  has  helped  to  stabilize  the 
markets. 


« 


Just  learned  of  the  appointment  of 
Carson  Mertz,  a  recent  director  of  the 
Potato  Growers'  Assoc,  to  the  position  of 
Chief  of  the  Rural  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
More  power  to  you,  Mertz.  If  things  get 
too  tough,  try  Bower's  scheme  of  eating 
aspirin  tablets  for  cough  drops. 


>:: 


The  bills  in  the  legislature  affecting 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  are  "going  to 
town."  Sentiment  throughout  the  State 
seems  to  be  strong  for  passage  of  the 
bills  for  the  bonding  of  commission  mer- 
chants, for  the  volume  bushel,  for  the 
amended  cooperative  bill  and  for  the 
grade  labeling  of  potatoes. 

i^  ifi  ^ 

Indiana  County  and  its  genial  County 
Agent,  Jack  Warner,  are  busy  establish- 
ing potatoes  as  a  leading  cash  crop  for 
that  section.  Shipments  from  the  County 
in  Blue  Label  bags  made  a  creditable 
showing  during  the  past  season.  Even 
greater  success  is  to  be  expected  from 
this  wide-awake  County  in  1937. 

lie         >;:         ^ 

The  National  Potato  Association 
through  its  Executive  Secretary,  H.  B. 
Tablf,  will  attempt  to  stimulate  consu- 
mer demand  for  potatoes  and  to  combat 
the  false  propaganda  circulated  mali- 
ciously or  otherwise  to  the  detriment  of 
the  industry  through  a  national  eat-po- 
tato-for-health     campaign.     Maine     and 

(Continued  on  page  17) 


Better  Potatoes- 
Use  More  Potash 


Potato  profits  depend  upon  increased  yields  and  more  No. 
I's  per  acre.  Potash  is  the  most  important  plant  food  for 
keeping  plants  growing  vigorously  and  manufacturing 
starches  and  sugars.  Leading  growers  are  using  at  least 
10%  potash  in  their  potato  fertilizer.  In  the  Midwest 
i8%  potash  in  a  3-9-18  analysis  is  being  adopted  widely. 

Your  soil  and  application  of  fertilizer  should  make 
available  to  your  potato  crop  at  least  170  pounds  of  actual 
potash  per  acre— the  amount  necessary  for  a  300-bushel 
yield.  Consult  your  county  agent  or  experiment  station 
regarding  your  requirements.  See  your  fertilizer  dealer 
or  manufacturer  about  fertilizers  high  in  potash.  You  will 
be  surprised  how  little  it  costs  to  give  your  potatoes  more 
potash.    Write  us  for  additional  information. 


fimerican  Potash  Institute,  Inc, 


Investment  Building 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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RECORD  OF  HIGH  ACRE  YIELDS  BY  YEARS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  INFLU- 

ENCED  BY  THE  "GOOD  SEED  POLICY"  INTRODUCED  AS  ONE  OF  THE 

PHASES  OF  THE  NIXON    SYSTEM  OF  POTATO   CULTURE. 


Year 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 

1935 
1936 


Grower 

Oscar  Lichtenwalner 

John  Schrope 

L.  K.  Peters 

W.  D.  Worman 

Jacob  S.  Wile 

R.  E.  Briggs  &  Son 

R.  E.  Briggs  &  Son 

R.  E.  Briggs  &  Son 

Amos  Eberly 

H.  J.  Walton  &  Son 

Henry  Y.  High 

V.  A.  Houston 

H.  J.  Walton  &  Sons 

Yeagle  Brothers 

George   Flamm 

Rockview  Penitentiary 

Robert  K.  Billett 

Henry  Fink 

Edward  Kosa 


Bushels 

County 

Per  Acre 

Lehigh 

519 

Schuylkill 

512 

Lehigh 

510 

Northampton 

478.5 

Montgomery 

532.4 

Luzerne 

637.6 

Luzerne 

571.4 

Luzerne 

688 

Lancaster 

651.4 

Chester 

696.1 

Northampton 

629.4 

Bucks 

603.3 

Chester 

637.3 

Bucks 

626 

Somerset 

601.6 

Centre 

681.2 

Lehigh 

520 

Potter 

605 

PENNSYLANIA  POTATOES 

(Table  showing  the  production  in  acres,  bushels  and  ranJ<;  and  the  value 
and  rank  according  to  value  of  the  potato  crop  in  Pennsylvania  during  a 
number  of  the  years  that  the  industry  has  been  one  of  the  more  important 
forms  of  agriculture  in  the  state.) 

Production 


Year 

1866 
1870 
1875 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


Acres 
(1,000) 


308 
275 
234 
235 
230 
227 
216 
207 
197 
190 
203 
225 
210 
210 
212 
215 
211 
226 
224 
199 
4,445,000 


Bushels 
(1,000  Bu.) 


29,568 
20,900 
22,230 
26,555 
17,940 
23,608 
21,816 
22,977 
23,049 
20,330 
22,330 
28,570 
22,470 
19,950 
28,620 
23,650 
23,843 
32,770 
25,536 
26,268 
483,287,000 


Rank 

2nd 

2nd 

4th 

2nd 

5th 

4th 

5th 

5th 

5th 

5th 

5th 

5th 

5th 

6th 

3rd 

6th 

6th 

6th 

3rd 

5th 

4th 

6th 

4th 

4th 

5th 

3rd 


Dollars 
(1,000  $) 


Value 


Rank 


39,917 
31,559 
34,234 
32,928 
23,860 
17,706 
22,910 
18,382 
44,715 
34,561 
26,796 
18,570 
35,278 
23,740 
15,169 
11,352 
26,466 
14,091 
17,875 
30,208 
$520,317,000. 


2nd 
3rd 
1st 
2nd 
3rd 
2nd 
3rd 
2nd 


Values  prior  to  1935  are  approximations  as  data  are  in  the  process  of  revision. 
Value  data  for  other  states  not  available  prior  to  1929  so  rank  cannot  be  determined. 
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POTATO   CHIPS 

(Continued    from    page    Ij^) 

Idaho  are  the  only  States  which  have 
done  promotional  work  of  this  kind.  A 
National  movement  to  put  "old  King 
Spud"  back  on  his  throne  is  really  worth- 
while and  deserves  support  from  the 
Pennsylvania   industry. 

*     *     * 

Take  back  any  disparging  remarks  I 
ever  made  about  the  Kahtahdin.  Ad- 
mitting that  it  doesn't  "eat"  as  good  as 
a  Mountain,  it  grows  smooth  and  large 
under  adverse  conditions,  without  stem 
end  discolorations  which  is  sometimes 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  Russet. 
Also  the  trade  seems  to  be  warming  up 
to  its  bright  appearance. 


* 


Seems  as  if  you  have  to  be  a  big  grow- 
er, ah  Association  officer,  a  doctor  or 
something  *high-falootin' '  to  get  in  one 
of  those  winter  trips  to  Florida.  First  it 
w^as  Ramseyer,  then  President  Bishop, 
then  Dr.  Nixon  and  then  Vice  President 
Donaldson,  all  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  south  while  the  rest  of  us  shiv- 
ered in  the  cold  north  winds.  Tell  you 
what,  next  winter  let's  us  "common,  or- 
dinary spud  growers"  hire  a  special  train 
and  show  the  "big  shots"  what  a  real  ex- 
cursion to  Florida  is.  Please  don't  swamp 
me  with  reservations. 

—."William  Shakespud" 


FARM  PROPOSAL  SUPPORT  URGED 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
beet  sugar  as  sweetening  in  soft  drinks. 

Legislation  to  abolish  unsanitary  con- 
tainers for  soft  drinks. 

Amending  the  State  Butter  Law  to 
make  it  uniform  with  the  Federal  law 
and  legislation  in  other  states. 

Strengthening  the  laws  against  dis- 
honest advertising  of  food  products. 

Strengthening  the  State  Sausage  Act. 

Licensing  Small  Bakeries 

Licensing  small  bakeries  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  against  disease. 

Strengthening  the  Ice  Cream  Law. 

The  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  also  are  supporting 
legislation  making  compulsory  the  mark- 
ing: of  grades  on  sealed  packages  of  pota- 
toes, permitting  the  sale  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  volume  as  well  as  oy 
weight,  making  appropriations  lor  a 
Pennsylvania  exhibit  at  the  next  World  s 
Poultry  Congress  and  for  the  entorce- 
ment  of  the  Fresh  Egg  Law,  regulating 
the  milk  industry  and  for  cooperative 
association  reforms. 


DETECTO-GRAM 
DIAL 

Under-WciRht, 
Over-Weight 


Attention:  Potato  Packers. — You  will 
find  the  Detecto-Gram  Over-weight.  Un- 
der-weight  Dial,  a  big  money  saver  in 
paekingr  potatoes,  especially  when  pack- 
ing 15  lb.  bags.  Can  be  quickly  at- 
tached to  your  present  scale  for  free 
trial — no  obligation. 

Write   for    Information    and    Prices 

J.  S.  GRIMISON 

Detecto-Gram    Scales 

116  W.   Oakdale   Ave.  Glenside,  Pa. 


».t.»<w««xa 


Congratulations  to 
Dr.  Nixon 

LOST! 

Thousands  of  dollars  by  those 
not  following  his  teachings  on 
cultural  practices. 

Spray  with  Whiterock  Lump 
and  Super  Spray  Hydrate  and 
regain  your  lost  dollars. 

Lump 98%C„0 

Hydrate 72-74%CaO 

100%  Thru  325-Mesh 

WHITEROCK  QUARRIES 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 
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CONSUMER  ADVERTISING 


Much  discussion  has  been  heard  in  re- 
cent months  on  the  subject  of  advertising 
to  consumers  various  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  considerable  advertising 
of  this  character  has  been  done  in  an  ef- 
fort to  create  a  demand  from  consumers 
for  particular  brands  of  such  products. 
The  idea  behind  the  activity  is  to  teach 
the  housewife  to  ask  for  a  particular 
brand,  of  course,  thus  forcing  the  retail 
dealer  to  stock  the  brand  covered  by  the 
advertising.  In  passing,  while  we  agree 
that  advertising  is  effective,  it  might  be 
observed  that  force  is  not  good  salesman- 
ship in  any  case.  If  a  dealer  does  not 
have  a  particular  advertised  brand  of 
turnip  or  spinach,  his  smart  salesmen 
will  sell  some  other  turnip  or  spinach 
when  the  housewife  calls  for  the  brand 
she  has  seen  in  magazine  or  daily  news- 
paper advertising,  which  product,  in  all 
likelihood,  really  is  "just  as  good"  as  the 
brand  advertised.  Thus  the  effects  of  a 
consumer  advertising  campaign  so  far 
as  any  particular  brand  is  concerned,  can 
be  lost. 

The  best  way  to  stage  a  consumer  ad- 
vertising campaign  is  to  sell  the  idea  to 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  before  it 
is  placed  before  the  consuming  public. 
Let  these  instrumentalities  understand 
through  friendly  communication — which 
is  another  type  of  advertising  or  sales- 
manship— that  the  consumer  advertising 
is  to  start  at  a  given  time,  and  point  out 
to  them  that  the  wholesaler  can  capi- 
talize that  fact  by  stocking  up  on  the 
product  that  is  to  be  advertised,  thus  be- 
ing placed  in  position  to  furnish  his  re- 
tail customers  plenty  of  the  product. 
Then  it  becomes  the  job  to  place  the 
goods  with  the  retailer  so  they  will  be 
ready  to  supply  the  consumer  when  he 
calls  for  them.  They  probably  will  buy 
more  heavily,  and  will  give  added  im- 
petus to  the  sales  campaign  by  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Thus,  all  factors  in  distribution  are 
working  in  harmony,  and  real  good  is  ac- 
complished. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  success  has  come  through  co- 
operation and  not  alone  through  "forc- 
ing" the  wholesaler  or  retailer  to  stock 
the  particular  product  advertised.  If  the 
idea  is  not  sold  first  to  the  wholesaler 
and  retailer,  the  consumer  will  not  get 
to  first  base  in  trying  to  buy  the  adver- 
tised goods.  The  housewife  is  not  going 
to  try  a  half  dozen  grocery  store  to  find 
a  "Regal"  brand  turnip  when  there  are 
other  turnips  in  the  first  store  she  visits. 


An  advertising  agency  man  belonging 
to  the  intelligent  class  in  that  fraternity 
recently  said: 

"The  first  essential  to  a  consumer  cam- 
paign of  advertising  is  to  stock  the  deal- 
ers first  and  start  the  advertising  after- 
wards. Nine-tenths  of  the  results  that 
are  easily  attainable  in  any  consumer 
campaign  will  not  be  realized  directly 
from  the  advertising  itself  but  from  the 
friendly  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  of 
the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  that  may 
be  developed  by  proper  selling  effort  de- 
signed to  gain  their  cooperation.  You 
cannot  make  a  horse  drink  after  you 
have  led  him  to  water  nor  can  you  'force' 
a  dealer  to  put  in  a  stock  of  anything 
against  his  will.  But  he  can  be  sold  the 
idea  for  after  all  the  difference  between 
attempted  force  and  hearty  cooperation 
is  a  matter  of  salesmanship.  I  would 
not  give  a  thin  dime  for  the  results  of  a 
million  dollar  ad  campaign  where  it  is 
handled  in  a  way  to  antagonize  the 
wholesale  and  retail  distributors,  leading 
them  to  conclude  that  they  can  be  made 
to  stock  an  article  by  force  because  there 
are  a  few  calls  from  the  consumers.  The 
smart  advertiser  must  realize  that  90 
per  cent  or  more  of  his  results  must  come 
from  dealer  cooperation,  hence  the  im- 
portance of  selling  him  first  so  that  he 
will  put  his  shoulder  to  the  advertising 
^vheel  as  though  he  liked  it.  The  adver- 
tising agency  that  does  not  recognize 
these  all  important  truths  and  still  tries 
force  and  bull-dozing  tactics  is  bound  to 
serve  its  clients  inefficiently  and  is 
doomed  to  failure." 


A  ROCK  IN  THE  ROAD 

(Cov tinned  from  page  8) 

you  lack  two  bushels  of  making  the  400- 
Bushel  Club.  You  should  be  ashamed! 
Haven't  we  paid  our  debts?  And  painted 
the  house?  Don't  we  have  a  bath  room 
and  telephone  like  town  folks?  Isn't  Da- 
vid, Jr.,  in  college,  and  Jim  able  to  go 
next  year?  And  you  sit  here  and  fret 
about  two  bushels  of  potatoes!" 

"But  can't  you  see,  Mary,"  lamented 
Groom,  "I  wanted  to  do  it  for  Doc." 

It  was  three  years  later  that  June 
brought  the  boys  home  from  college.  Da- 
vid, Jr.  had  graduated  and  Jim  was 
wearing  a  big  "S"  on  his  sweater. 

The  whole  family  was  out  in  the  front 
yard,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Groom  were  con- 
templating a  large,  ugly-shaped  rock 
which  was  placed  in  the  center  of  their 
rock  garden. 

Mrs.  Groom  smiled  and  said: 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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BOGGS  GIVES  ASSN.  SUPPORT 


With  the  advent  of  the  Nixon  system 
of  potato  culture  in  Pennsylvania  came 
much  new  interest  among  growers,  not 
only  in  the  "Big  Four"  program,  but 
also  in  the  new  equipment  available  to 
assist  growers,  small  and  large  alike,  in 
developing  the  Nixon  principles  in  their 
own  acres. 

Manufacturers  bent  their  efforts  to 
provide  such  equipment  as  could  be 
owned  by  these  growers,  and  took  many 
steps  to  develop  machinery  suitable  to 
the  system  prescribed  to  the  growers. 
Perhaps  the  system  could  not  have  at- 
tained its  present  success  without  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  these  manufac- 
turers. 

Among  those  who  have  followed  the 
Nixon  program  through  the  years  and 
been  on  hand  to  lend  assistance  where 
needed  is  the  Boggs  Manufacturing  Cor- 
poration. Today  cooperation  by  this 
company  is  merely  a  matter  of  request. 
Their  promise  of  support  to  the  market- 
ing program  is  sincere  and  hearty. 

"Any  amount  of  effort  on  our  part 
will  be  gladly  extended,  whether  it  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  smallest  grower  or  the 
largest  shipper,  or  the  Association  it- 
self," they  say. 

"We  are  whole-heartedly  in  accord 
with  the  Association's  program  and  with- 
out any  hesitation,  hope  for  its  continued 
growth  and  well  being,"  they  have 
stated. 

The  Boggs  Corporation  has  promised 
"to  endeavor  at  all  times  to  lend  our  aid 
and  assistance  in  any  problem  confront- 
ing the  potato  growers  and  shippers  of 
Pennsylvania,  whether  it  be  in  the  de- 
velopment of  special  equipment,  or  in 
the  improvement  of  the  old — or  in  fact 
anything  that  may  arise.'* 

It  would  be  impossible  for  an  account 
to  be  made  of  this  great  Pennsylvania 
program  without  giving  mention  to  the 
individuals  and  firms  who  have  given  the 
system  such  profound  confidence,  and 
made  their  support  continually  avail- 
able. They  believe  in  the  marketing  pro- 
gram and  in  the  Pennsylvania  spud  and 
suggest  that  "the  thousands  of  Boggs 
graders  in  use  in  the  State  and  the  hun- 
dreds being  sold  each  year  is,  we  hope, 
some  small  indication  of  the  aid  we  have 
rendered,  and  that  which  we  hope  to  ren- 
der in  the  future  toward  the  end  that 
Pennsvlvania  Potato  Growers  will  be 
able  to  establish  a  grade  that  will  com- 
pete with  Maine  or  any  other  favored 
section  of  the  country." 


Congratulations 
to 

Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon 


The  eminent  teacher  who 
pioneered  the  important  Ag- 
ricultural Extension  Potato 
Production  Project  of  this 
generation. 


The  founder  of  a  system 
of  profitable  potato  growing, 
proven  by  results  of  twenty 
years  practice. 


The  inspiration  of  leading 
potato  growers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  neighboring  states. 


We  join  his  numerous 
friends  in  extending  best 
wishes  and  in  commending 
his  accomplishments. 


DOUGHERTY 
SEED  GROWERS 

Williamsport  Penna. 
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THE  GROWERS'  MAIL  BAG 


Womelsdorf, 
Berks  County,  Pa. 
May  4,  1937 
Dear  Editor: 

I  sincerely  appreciate  this  opportun- 
ity to  add  a  few  simple  words  in  the  hon- 
oring of  the  truly  great-minded  Profes- 
sor of  this  Commonwealth,  the  Hon.  Dr. 
E.  L.  Nixon.  This  potato  expert  knows 
not  only  every  living  plant  disease  of 
this,  the  third  largest  potato  growing 
State  in  the  East,  but  he  has  grasped 
deeper  into  the  main  artery  of  this  vast 
potato  industry — that  which  involves  dol- 
lars and  cents,  and  is  the  growers'  most 
vital  problem. 

The  marketing  set-up,  which  is  as  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  a  commodity  as 
is  its  raising,  looms  up  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  Nixon's  efforts  to  build  this  Penn- 
sylvania industry,  and  it  is  scarcely  ill- 
fitting.  If  a  man  is  not  receiving  his 
fair  and  just  compensation  for  the  long 
weary  hours  he  devotes  to  the  growing 
of  his  potato  crop,  we  cannot  expect  to 
build  a  lasting  foundation. 

The  Pennsylvania  marketing  program, 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  one  year, 
has  already  materially  boosted  the  mar- 
ket price  for  the  farmers  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  will  eventually  bring 
about  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  itiner- 
ant trucker,  who  came  to  the  farms  of 
this  State,  purchased  a  lot  of  unclassi- 
fied potatoes  and  trucked  them  to  some 
nearby  market,  where  he  probably  re- 
ceived less  than  he  paid  the  farmer.  The 
grower  had  to  take  the  risk  of  suffering 
losses  with  bad  checks,  or  by  waiting  sev- 
eral months  for  his  money. 

The  grower  was  never  assured  of  a 
market,  for  he  did  not  know  when  a 
trucker  would  come  around.  Whereas, 
under  the  present  set-up,  the  farmers 
are  the  most  "God  Blessed"  potato  grow- 
ers of  the  United  States,  for,  within 
striking  distance  of  the  most  thickly 
populated  areas  of  our  country,  the 
grower  can  dispose  of  his  crop  as  the 
long  weary  Winter  months  roll  along.  He 
can  give  a  weekly  offering  to  his  Contact 
Man,  allowing  for  a  steady  supply  on  the 
markets  and  avoiding  glutted  conditions. 
This  is  important  to  the  consumer  as 
well  as  the  grower.  For  example,  if  you 
as  a  consumer  should  go  to  your  grocer 


and  ask  for  a  pound  of  lard,  and  the  gro- 
cer should  reply  to  your  query  with  "I'm 
sorry,  sir,  we  have  no  lard.  The  far- 
mers are  holding  for  higher  prices,"  you 
would  naturally  choose  a  substitute.  This 
same  thing  occurred  with  the  marketing 
program  this  past  season.  When  grow- 
ers held  their  potatoes,  buyers  were 
forced  to  substitute  with  crops  from  for- 
eign states.  In  my  mind,  a  more  even 
distribution  in  the  flow  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania crop  to  market  will  make  the 
Pennsylvania  grower  Master  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  Blue  Label  package,  handled  by 
the  Association,  packs  well.  If  good  seed 
is  planted  and  the  proper  rotation  is 
practised  with  the  best  tuber  adapted  to 
the  locality,  I  sincerely  believe  many 
would  be  surprised  to  see  how  simple  it 
is  to  grade  a  Blue  Label.  We  in  Lehigh 
and  Western  Berks  Counties  shipped 
several  cars  of  potatoes  which  compared 
favorably  with  any  that  arrived  from 
Maine,  simply  by  taking  a  little  precau- 
tion in  grading  and  packing.  We  were 
taught  how  to  do  this  by  a  Federal-State 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Inspector  who  has 
been  graciously  detailed  to  our  section 
by  our  far-sighted  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  French. 

The  consumer's  point  of  view  has 
much  to  do  with  our  marketing  program. 
Suppose  we  bought  a  dozen  oranges, 
stamped  with  a  specific  trade-mark,  and 
then  found  them  below  our  expectations. 
We  wouldn't  make  additional  purchases, 
and  that  is  what  the  consuming  public 
have  been  doing  with  Pennsylvania  pota- 
toes prior  to  this  year.  With  the  past 
season,  the  little  necessary  precaution 
taken  in  grading,  has  made  the  public 
insist  on  more  and  more.  Of  course,  some 
growers  have  said,  "I  got  just  as  much 
this  year  for  my  potatoes  without  hav- 
ing them  grade  U.  S.  No.  1."  This 
might  be  true,  but  haven't  they  been 
bought  "just  once?"  And  why  did  these 
growers  get  so  much  this  year?  The 
Pennsylvania  Marketing  Program  is 
your  answer.  Another  year  and  the  prog- 
ress will  be  lost  and  the  growers  waiting 
for  the  itinerant  trucker  will  be  in  the 
same  old  rut  again. 

We  farmers  and  Contact  Men  should 
take  off  our  hats  to  Dr.  Nixon,  Mr.  Bow- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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The  ^^Standard" 

Potato  and  Onion  Grader 

Not  only  "STANDARD"  but  "Su- 
perior" in  Economy,  Accuracy, 
Speed,  and  Adaptability. 

More  Boggs  Graders  in  use  than  all  other  makes  combined — 
there  must  be  a  reason.    Send  for  our  new  circular  and  price  list. 

BOGGS  MFG.  CORP.  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 


EUREKA  LOW  TANK  SPRAYERS 


The  Eureka  has  the  latest  in  Sprayer  developments,  designed  bj   men  with  long 

^■"■XuirpTwit"- or  without  engines  for  high   pressures.     Supplied  with  various 
styles  of  sprav  booms  and  with  spray  guns  for  fruit. 
Endorsed  by  leading  growers. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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POTATOES  UNDER  IRRIGATION 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

jects.  In  one  argument  an  Easterner 
stated  that  the  Lord  never  intended  that 
land  to  be  farmed  or  he  would  have 
given  it  rain.  To  which  the  Westerner 
replied,  "Then  why  did  he  make  the  soil 
so  rich"? 

In  the  Shafter  California  section,  early 
potatoes  in  the  spring  of  1936  made  as 
high  as  300  sacks  of  100  pounds  of  U. 
S.  No.  1  tubers,  and  the  price  went  as 
high  as  $4  per  sack.  As  soon  as  the  po- 
tatoes were  out,  cotton  was  planted  and 
in  September  was  expected  to  make  two 
bales  and  3000  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
If  there  was  not  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
water  available  there  would  be  no  appar- 
ent limit  to  what  could  be  produced. 


A  field  of  irrigated  Russets  in  the  Kla- 
math section  of  Oregon  in  August,  where 
300  sacks  are  expected.  One  hill  had  13 
nearly  first  size  tubers  of  perfect  shape. 

Of  course,  the  irrigated  potato  grow- 
er has  his  troubles  besides  the  worry 
oyer  adequate  water.  In  the  older  sec- 
tions it  has  often  become  necessary  or 
profitable  to  fertilize.  While  insect 
troubles  are  at  first  almost  non-exstent, 
they  do  not  stay  that  way.  One  of  the 
worries  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska  is  the 
potato  phylla,  a  little,  yellow  louse-like 
creature,  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
But  it  only  takes  about  a  half  dozen  on 
a  potato  plant  to  play  hob  with  it,  and 
the  only  known  remedy  is  to  spray  with 
lime  sulfur  as  a  repellent.  Degenerative 
diseases  transmitted  through  seed  and 
those  carried  over  in  the  soil  also  take 
their  toll  and  keep  the  successful  grower 
on  his  toes.  Certified  seed  production  is 
an  important  industry  and  most  growers 
are  particular  about  what  they  plant. 

One  thing  we  may  learn  from  the 
Westerner  is  the  necessity  of  rotation. 
The  favored  practice  is  to  plant  potatoes 


on  an  alfalfa  sod,  in  order  to  supply  or- 
ganic matter  and  nitrogen,  and  to  get 
away  from  soil-born  disease  troubles. 
Another  thing  the  Western  grower,  with 
his  distant  markets,  has  had  to  learn  is 
how  to  put  up  a  consistently  acceptable 


Watering  potatoes  in  Washington.  The 
wooden  flume  saves  water  and  the  %- 
inch  holes  regulate  the  flow.  Alfalfa  in 
the   background. 

grade.  The  fact  that  crops  are  figured 
on  a  basis  of  sacks  of  No  Is  rather  than 
in  total  bushels  is  significant.  Some  of 
the  Shafter  Californa  crop  last  year 
came  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard  by  boat 
via  the  Canal  and  Idaho  bakers  are  regu- 
larly on  our  markets.  The  Westerner  rea- 
lizes that  his  local  market  is  relatively 
small  and  would  go  to  a  lot  of  trouble 
to  get  in  on  ours  whenever  the  price 
makes  the  long  haul  economically  pos- 
sible. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
country,  where  most  of  the  crop  is  plant- 
ed very  early,  the  maority  of  the  pota- 
toes are  grown  at  high  altitudes  so  that 
the  temperature  is  seldom  high  and  the 
nights  invariably  cool.  Frosts  or  early 
freezes  are  ever-present  worries  in  many 
sections. 

Sugar  beets  and  alfalfa  are  also  grown 
on  most  potato  farms.  The  beets  are  con- 
tracted for  by  a  sugar  factory  and  the 
alfalfa  is  sold  or  fed  to  cattle  or  sheep. 
Thus,  the  grower  has  several  sources  of 
income  and  generally  seemed  prosperous. 
It  is  the  dry  land  grain  farmer  of  the 
West  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  men  who 
are  the  real  gamblers.  With  their  large 
scale  operations  they  either  make  plenty 
or  bust.  Since  credit  operations  are  the 
rule,  when  they  bust  they  generally  bust 
banks,  local  merchants  and  the  whole 
community.  Since  one  or  two  years  of 
good  crops  and  prices  are  expected  to 
put  them  on  Easy  Street,  they  care  little 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


Protect  Your  Potato  Crop  by  using 

"Bell-Mine"  Lime 

for  Spaying  and  Dusting 

Use  *'Bell-Mine"  Pulverized  Lime  in  any  formula  where  "quick  lime"  or  "stone 
lime"  is  specified.     Use  "Bell-Mine"  hydrated  Lime  in  any  formula 

where  "hydiated  lime"  is  specified. 


"Bell  -  Mine"  Pulverized 
Lime  is  packed  in  180  lb. 
(net)  steel  drums  with 
tight  friction  lids. 


"Bell-Mine"  Hydrated 
Lime  is  packed  in  50  lb. 
special  paper  bags. 


t|^nrrr^tti|f^tt( 


BELLEFONTE  DIVISION 
Executive  Offices:  1616  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

"BELL-MINE"  PLANT  BELLEFONTE,  PA, 


HARDIESOHIIQ  SPRAYERS 


T 


jL  HE  profit  and  satisfaction  any  grow- 
er gets  from  potato  and  vegetable  cul- 
ture depend  upon  the  kind  of  spraying 
he  does.  Hardie  alone  offers  a  truly  spe- 
cialized line  of  potato  sprayers.  These 
are  engineered  and  built  especially  lor 
the  field  job  which  presents  many  condi- 
tions and  objectives  radically  different 
from  work  in  orchard  or  grove.  , 

Hardie  potato  sprayers  are  available  in 
all  sizes  and  capacities  and  a  wide  range 
of  models,  from  the  small  traction  out- 


fits to  the  8  and  10  row  Tractor  Trailers 
and  truck  mounted  outfits.  Both  steel 
and  rubber-tired  wheels  are  available 
and  interchangeable.  Roller  bearings  on 
wheels  provide  easy  draft  on  any  ground. 
Perfected  booms  in  both  sliding  and  fold- 
ing types  and  non-clog  nozzles  make  for 
convenience  and  time  saving  when  on  the 
job.  Parts  and  service  readily  available 
from  leading  dealers  everywhere.  Write 
for  catalog.  The  Hardie  Mfg.  Company, 
Hudson,  Mich. 
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A  New  Light 

by  A.  C.  Ramseyer 


Previous  to  1927,  I  had  been  growing 
potatoes  for  a  number  of  years  and  had 
gotten  up  to  150  acres.  As  I  was  seek- 
ing information  on  potatoes  and  better 
methods  of  culture,  a  friend  told  me  of  a 
man  in  Pennsylvania  who  claimed,  that 
by  following  his  methods,  300  bushels  of 
potatoes  could  be  grown  on  most  any 
kind  of  land.  I  was  not  able  to  grow  300 
bushels  per  acre  so  was  much  interested 
to  find  out  these  methods.  Literature 
from  State  College  gave  me  the  names 
of  such  men  as  Jakie  Wile,  Ray  Briggs, 
Louis  Reitz,  and  Tom  Dennison,  all  of 
whom  had  exceeded  the  300  bushel  mark 
— the  668  bushels  raised  by  Ray  Briggs 
seemed  impossible.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
each  of  these  men  asking  them  to  con- 
firm these  yields,  and  they  did.  Then  I 
knew  I  was  a  small  potato,  but  was  de- 
termined to  do  better. 

About  this  time,  the  Guide  Post  an- 
nounced an  all-Pennsylvania  State  Po- 
tato Tour.  I  was  advised  later  that  my 
application  was  the  first  one  to  come  to 
the  secretary  for  reservation.  I  joined 
the  Tour  at  the  home  of  Thomas  Denni- 
son, at  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  and  will  nev- 
er forget  my  humiliation  when  Mr.  Den- 
nison showed  me  a  six  acre  field  of  pota- 
toes back  of  his  barn  such  as  I  had  nev- 
er seen  before — beautiful  foliage  com- 
pletely covering  the  ground  from  which 
he  was  expecting  to  harvest  600  bushels 
per  acre. 

It  was  here  I  first  shook  the  hand  of 
this  great  man  Nixon  and  I  shall  always 
remember  when  he  took  my  hand  bag, 
threw  it  on  top  of  the  bus  and  said, 
"This  is  a  man  from  Ohio — treat  him 
right."  I  was  not  sure  what  this  meant, 
perhaps  an  initiation,  but  I  soon  found 
I  was  among  friends  who  had  one  thing 
in  common,  "Potato  Production,"  and 
found  that,  to  a  man,  they  were  loyal  to 
this  man  Nixon,  who  was  the  center  of 
attraction  and  to  whom  all  listened, 
speaking  to  him  only  in  questions.  How 
I  was  impressed  with  his  patience;  he 
never  tired  of  our  repeated  simple  ques- 
tions, and  showed  the  same  courtesy  to 
all.  I  soon  found  this  man  w^as  different 
from  the  impression  I  had  of  a  Professor 
sitting  on  a  swivel  chair  back  of  a  pol- 
ished desk  expecting  us  to  come  to  him 
for  information.  This  man  was  so  hum- 
ble that  he  came  among  us  common  folk 
and  slept  on  an  army  cot  and  ate  from 
a   tin   pan   as   we   all    did    on   this   trip, 


when  the  mess  truck  could  keep  up  with 
us  and  provide  food  and  bedding. 

As  we  journeyed  day  after  day  for  a 
week  seeing  Pennsylvania's  outstanding 
potato  fields,  we  became  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  principals  of  the  "Big 
Four  in  Potato  Production"  as  set  forth 
by  this  man  we  had  all  learned  to  love 
and  admire.  Everywhere  we  saw  the  im- 
portance of  good  seed  and  how  an  abun- 
dance of  humus  was  equally  essential. 
Blight  was  raging  in  Lehigh  County 
then,  and  I  can  still  see  Al  Snyder  proud- 
ly sitting  on  his  sprayer  in  a  beautiful 
field  of  potatoes  that  was  the  last  word 
in  foliage  protection,  while  just  across 
the  fence  a  neighbor,  who  had  not  learned 
the  value  of  the  principal,  had  a  field 
black  with  blight — a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Everywhere  there  was  evi- 
dence that  to  administer  these  simple 
principles  of  good  seed,  abundance  of  hu- 
mus, foliage  protection  called  for  high 
mentality  and  a  vision  of  "things  hoped 
for." 

The  impressions  of  this  trip  were  last- 
ing and  changed  my  conception  of  the 
farmer's  hope.  I  returned  to  my  work 
much  humiliated,  but  with  a  New  Light 
and  an  ambition  that  has  grown  with 
the  years  and  always  seems  to  be  in  the 
future — never  to  be  attained. 

Since  this  tour  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  this  great  man,  and  I  have  followed 
him  to  Michigan,  Maine,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  to  the  Dakotas,  and  several  trips 
to  Florida,  until  we  have  almost  become 
inseparable. 

As  I  reflect  upon  his  great  and  useful 
life,  I  am  want  to  think  of  him  as  our 
Great  Lincoln.  Yes,  he  came  from  hum- 
ble parentage,  has  known  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  has  lived  among  and  for  the 
common  folk.  Yes,  this  man,  too,  will 
be  remembered  as  an  emancipator,  the 
man  who  helped  many  of  us  free  the 
bonds  of  a  farm  mortgage ! 

This  man,  too,  could  sit  with  the  elite 
upon  a  swivel  chair  back  of  a  polishe^l 
desk  imparting  meaningless  knowledge, 
but  we  who  know  him  best  will  always 
remember  him  as  the  man  who  came 
among  us,  as  one  of  us,  and  in  humility, 
taught  us  the  essentials  of  a  great  in- 
dustry. As  the  years  go  on  and  on  those 
who  will  follow  his  principles,  so  plainly 
expounded  and  taught  will  build  for  him 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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FOLIAGE  PROTECTION 


Do  you  know  that  one  Bean  Sprayer  similar  to  the  one 
above  was  used  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and 
sprayed  enough  Bordeaux  on  potatoes  to  cover  8 1/2  acres  to 
the  depth  of  one  foot,  or  to  fill  a  canal*  which  could  float  a 
lake  boat  carrying  15,000  tons  of  cargo?  Approximately 
twenty  well  filled  railroad  cars  would  be  needed  to  haul  the 
bluestone  and  lime  used  in  making  this  Bordeaux. 

Do  you  know  that  we  make  28  potato  sprayers  in  sev- 
eral types  and  sizes? 

See  our  dealers  or  write  for  catalog. 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

DIVISION   FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

LANSING,  MICH.  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

You  will  all  remember  Dr.  Nixon*s 
definition  for  an  ideal  root  bed  for  pota- 
toes. He  says,  "It  is  one  having  a  uni- 
form distribution  of  organic  matter,  fine 
soil,  stones  (if  any),  clods,  and  air 
spaces  throughout  the  entire  ploughed 
area."  Much  has  been  said  on  root  bed 
preparation  from  double  ploughing  to  no 
ploughing  at  all.  We  have  found  that, 
unquestionably,  the  best  root  bed  is  one 
that  is  loose  from  the  plough  depth  up, 
with  the  clods  well  distributed  through- 
out. 

The  wrong  principle  of  root  bed  prepa- 
ration is  the  pulverization  of  the  upper 
two  or  three  inches  of  soil,  and  packing 
the  lower  two  or  three  inches.  Tlie  or- 
igin of  double  ploughing  was  to  mix 
thoroughly  the  humus  with  the  soil  so  as 
to  produce  a  composite  root  bed  of  a  uni- 
form consistency — clods,  humus,  fine  dirt 
equally   distributed  throughout. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  begin  to  pre- 
pare for  an  abundance  of  humus  supply 
for  next  year. 

One  cannot  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
properly  prepared  root  bed  for  potatoes 
until  he  strives  to  drop  the  seed  pieces 
to  the  proper  depth — not  less  than  three 
inches  below  the  level. 

Planters  are  not  designed  to  plough, 
and  if  the  area  for  planting  the  potatoes 
has  been  improperly  prepared,  no  end  of 
difficulty  is  encountered,  and  the  net  re- 
sults are  that  if  the  field  were  leveled  off 
after  planting,  most  of  the  seed  pieces 
would  lie  exposed  to  the  sun.  Nothing 
but  disappointment  can  come  to  one  who 
plants  his  potatoes  on  top  of  the  ground ! 

(To  he  continued) 


THE  GROWERS'  MAIL  BAG 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

er  and  their  able  associate  co-workers, 
all  of  whom  have  instituted  this  aggres- 
sive Marketing  plan  for  the  potato  far- 
mers of  Pennsylvania. 

Pd  like  to  tell  all  my  fellow  members 
of  the  Association,  many  of  whom  at- 
tended the  Annual  Potato  Meetings  at 
Harrisburg,  and  saw  the  slides  of  the 
deceased  pioneers  of  the  potato  industry, 
to  write  our  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators, now  in  session  at  Harrisburg,  to 
appropriate  a  suitable  sum  of  money  so 
that  Dr.  Nixon  can  further  stream-line 
our  Pennsylvania  potato  industry  and 
make  it  larger,  greater  and  better  for  all 
of  us. 

Respectivelyy 

Brooke  Y.  Fidler 


«( 


LET'S  GET  BEHIND   NIXON" 


by  Evan  D.  Lewis 
(A  Cambria  County  Potato  Grower) 

I  wonder  if  the  potato  growers  of 
Pennsylvania  appreciate  the  vast  scope 
of  Dr.  Nixon's  activities.  Fve  had  the 
pleasure  of  associating  with  him  these 
last  several  years,  and  find  that  the  more 
one  is  with  him,  the  more  one  realizes 
what  he  is  doing  for  our  industry. 

Just  recently  Fve  been  in  a  storage 
where  the  Doctor  had  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual varieties  of  seedlings  ranging  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pea  up  to  eight  and 
ten  ounces.  These  were  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  each  was  an  individual  variety 
of  its  own,  and  was  probably  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

These  seedlings  mean  more  to  Dr.  Nix- 
on than  they  would  if  they  were  dia- 
monds, and  sooner  or  later,  he  will  de- 
velop a  potato  that  will  be  adaptable  to 
any   climatic  condition. 

Dr.  Nixon  is  a  man  who  is  practical. 
He  can  tell  us  how  to  grow  potatoes,  and 
he  can  grow  them  himself  on  his  own 
farm.  He  is  so  engrossed  in  his  work 
that  one  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see 
him  up  in  Potter  County  some  day, 
planting  his  seedlings  in  his  bare  feet, 
having  forgotten  to  put  his  shoes  on  be- 
fore leaving  home. 

We  like  to  think  of  Dr.  Nixon  as  a 
second  "Burbank,"  and  feel  that  as  long 
as  we  have  a  man  like  "Doc"  with  us, 
our  industry  will  never  die. 

Let's  get  behind  him  and  our  Associa- 
tion and  try  to  do  bigger  and  better 
things  every  year. 


POTATOES  UNDER  IRRIGATIO.V 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

about  what  happens  to  the  land  while 
they  are  getting  there.  Most  own  little 
land  anyhow  or  have  it  on  a  shoe-string 
so  have  little  to  lose,  except  their  shirts. 


k»» 


"A  ROCK  IN  THE  ROAD' 

(Continued  from  Page   18) 

"We  owe  it  all  to  that  rock.  It  brought 
Dr.  Nixon  to  us." 


"A  NEW  LIGHT" 

(Continued  from  Page  2^) 

a  monument  more  to  be  envied  than 
many  of  the  marble  statues  in  the  halls 
of  fame. 
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TAGGART 


Paper 


POTATO 


BAGS 


are  quality  sacks  designed  par- 
ticularly for  the  packaging  of 
graded  and  selected  potatoes. 
Good  potatoes  deserve  TAGGART 
protection. 


Manufactured  by 


TAGGART  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  INC. 


Factories  and  Warehouses 

Nazareth,  Pa.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Office 

230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


• 


Twelve  Rows  at  a  Time! 

Mobilize  this  speedy  and 
lethal  defense  in  your  war 
against  bugs  and  pests. 

THE  FAKQUHAR  TRACTOR  DUSTER  ATTACHES  TO 

YOUR  TRACTOR.  SIDE  OR  REAR  POWER  TAKE-OFF. 

8  TO  12  ROWS— DOUBLE  HOPPER. 

Gives  you  that  quick  and  complete  coverage  so  important  in 
successful  crop  protection  ...  An  air  manifold  provided  with 
adjustable  foils  assures  an  equal  flow  at  all  nozzles  .  .  .  High 
speed  aluminum  fan  supplies  a  high  pressure  blast  of  dust 
which  reaches  all  parts  of  every  plant  .  .  .  nozzles  adjustable  to 
any  position  .  .  .  For  smaller  growers — The  Farquhar  4  to  6 
Row  Tractor  Duster  or  the  4  to  6  Row  Traction  Duster  .  .  We 
also  offer  a  complete  line  of  power  and  traction  sprayers,  from 
a  small  power  machine  to  large  combination  outfits. 


The  Farquhar  "Cavern"  Duster 

— Delivers  dust  at  high  speed  into  "cav- 
ern" between  side  and  rear  curtains. 
Higher  speed  aluminum  fan  gives  ex- 
tremely effective  nozzle  blast.  Nozzles 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows  and  height 
of  plants.  An  exclusive  feature  is  the 
Farquhar  -  Heim  equalizing  manifold, 
which  splits  the  fan  draft  and  delivers 
an  equal  blast  to  each  nozzle.  Balloon 
tired  wheels  minimize  injury  to  plants 
and  prevent  side  slip  on  hilly  ground. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO., Ltd.,  Box  1230,  York, Pa. 


I 
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Ample  clearance  and  five  different  widths  for  all  row  crops 
make  the  Cletrac  the  ideal  power  for  all  farm  jobs.  You  have 
capacity  for  the  heavy  drawbar  jobs  .  .  .  light-footedness  when 
the  ground  is  wet  and  soft  .  .  .  ability  to  do  your  work  when  it 
should  be  done,  as  it  should  be  done.  Check  over  a  Cletrac  .  .  . 
its  ease  of  handling,  simplicity  of  control,  short  turning,  ease 
of  maintenance,  and  rock  bottom  ECONOMY.  A  complete  line 
of  integral  equipment  saves  time,  labor,  increases  yield. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Cletrac 


Crawler  Tractors 


Lest  We  Forget 

(Continued  from  the  May  issue) 


Thousands  of  growers  many  times  have 
heard  the  Doctor  make  this  statement 
concerning  the  third  member  of  the  "Big 
Four"  of  potato  production.  Foliage  Pro^ 
tection,  "Half  a  crop  of  leaves,  half  a 
crop  of  tubers."  Foliage  protection, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  this  famous  family,  and  all 
the  principles  involved  must  be  carefully 
observed  if  the  plant  foliage  is  to  be 
properly  protected  and  a  high  yield  as- 
sured. 


to  send  their  roots  downward.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  a  grower  has  culti- 
vated too  deep,  too  late  in  the  season, 
pruning  the  roots  and  suffering  leaf 
scorch  as  a  result,  thus  helping  uncon- 
sciously to  produce  a  "half  crop  of  leaves 
and  harvesting  a  half  a  crop  of  tubers." 

The  third  principle  of  foliage  protec- 
tion which  the  Doctor  always  has  stressed 
is  spraying.  The  big  three  of  profitable 
potato  spraying  are: — time,  m,anner  and 
materials. 


The  proper  use  of  the  weeder  is  an  indispensable  asset  to  profitable  potato  pro- 
duction. If  properly  used  not  only  eliminates  weeds  but  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  a  deep  root  system  and  lays  out  the  vines  in  one  direction,  one  over  thei 
other,  thus  serving  as  a  shade  conserving  moisture  and  lowering  the  soil  temperature. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


There  are  three  principles  involved  in 
foliage  protection.  First,  plants  with 
deep  root  systems.  It  almost  goes  with- 
out saying  that  a  plant  with  a  shallow 
root  system  is  not  equipped  to  withstand 
adverse  weather  conditions.  Many  a 
grower  has  lost  considerable  value  which 
he  would  otherwise  accrue  from  spraying 
by  having  his  potatoes  planted  on  top 
of  the  ground. 

In  the  second  place,  potatoes,  if  left 
to  their  own  discretion,  will  just  natur- 
ally grow  a  shallow  root  system.  Good 
growers  appreciate  this,  and  take  the 
proper   precautions   to   force   the   plants 


Timeliness  is  an  important  factor  in 
good  spraying,  and  in  no  case  should 
spray  applications  be  more  than  14  days 
apart.  The  first  series  of  sprays  Dr. 
Nixon  has  termed  the  "Foundation  Ser- 
ies," which  consists  of  three  applications. 

Many  times  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion, "When  should  the  first  sprays  be 
applied?"  he  has  answered  by  saying, 
"start  as  soon  as  you  see  the  plants  in 
the  rows,  and  if  yo2i  can't  see  them,  have 
your  wife  come  out  to  the  field  and  show 
them  to  you." 

The  foundation  series,  he  states, 
"Should  be   made   at  weekly   intervals." 
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The  nozzles  in  these  sprays  should  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  envelope  the  entire  plant 
and  cover  the  ground  five  or  six  inches 
on  either  side  of  the  row.  This  film  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture  serves  as  an  excellent 
repellent  for  flea  beetles  and  covers  parts 
of  the  plant  that  can  never  be  protected 
as  well  as  at  any  future  time. 

After  the  foundation  series  have  been 
applied,  the  Doctor  recommends  an  ap- 
plication every  ten  to  fourteen  days  un- 
til hot  weather  comes,  at  which  time 
the  "Heat  Series"  begins.  During  the 
heat  period,  when  the  temperature  hits 
90  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  hot  winds,  at  least  three  ap- 
plications, at  not  more  than  six-day  in- 
tervals, should  be  made  with  two  pounds 
of  lime  added  to  the  standard  formula. 
The  Doctor  states  that,  "in  real  hot 
weather,  spraying  should  be  done  before 
11  o'clock  A.  M.  or  after  3  o'clock  P.  M." 
and  "when  the  sprayer  is  not  working, 
use  the  weeder." 

The  last  group  of  sprays  he  terms  the 
"Blight  Series."  He  says,  "when  the  first 
two  spray  series  have  been  properly  ap- 
plied, there  is  little  danger  of  the  crop's 
going  down  with  late  blight,  but  when 
weather  conditions  are  favorable  for  its 
development,  the  foliage  should  be  watch- 
ed, and  frequent  sprayings  made  in  order 
to  keep  it  in  control."  When  the  weather 


is  exceptionally  rainy,  and  an  epidemic 
of  late  blight  is  raging,  the  applications 
must  be  made  frequently  enough  to  keep 
all  new  growth  properly  and  well  cover- 
ed. He  recommends  spraying  between 
showers  or  even  in  the  rain  if  necessary. 
The  success  of  control  under  such  con- 
ditions will  depend  entirely  upon  the  fre- 
quency of  the  applications. 

"When  in  doubt,  spray,"  says  Nixon. 

Repeatedly,  in  his  spray  lectures  he 
has  stated  that  "The  sprinkling  kind  of 
sprayers  and  the  drifting  spray  will  not 
get  results."  Power  sprayers  are  the 
most  satisfactory.  A  six,  eight  or  ten 
row  boom,  with  350  to  400  pounds  pres- 
sure, at  the  nozzle,  is  the  most  econom- 
ical. The  Nixon  system  has  made  spray- 
ers of  this  type  standard  equipment  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  says  that  a  "six-row 
spraying  boom  is  more  economical  than 
a  four.  It  should  have  a  pump  which 
will  deliver  12  gallons  a  minute  and  at 
least  a  five-horse  engine." 

In  reply  to  the  question  many  times 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  growers, 
"How  should  the  boom  be  adjusted?"  he 
teaches,  "It  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
spray  cone  is  directed  directly  at  the 
plant  (not  front  or  back)  but  slightly 
downward  so  as  to  hit  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  at  the  same  angle  that  the 
branches  leave  the  vines.  The  center  cone 


The  drifting  of  material  over  the  vines  is  not  enough.  The  plants  in 
the  direct  line  of  force  are  protected. 

This  boom  did  not  reach  far  enough.  Note  how  the  vines  have  died 
down  from  blight  where  only  the  indirect  force  from  the  nozzles  settled 
on  the  plants. 


A  hill  from  a  properly 
weeded  row  and  one 
from  an  adjacent  row 
no  weeded.  Not€  the 
effect  of  tuber  set  which 
was  the  result  of  a  tem- 
perature     relationship. 


should  be  directly  over  the  plant,  and 
the  side  arms  discharge  the  spray  ma- 
terial into  the  center,  which  gives  the 
plant  the  swirling  motion  so  important 
in  attaining  proper  coverage.'* 

In  regard  to  material  and  the  prep- 
aration of  spray  solutions,  the  Doctor 
many  times  has  stated,  "Good  spraying 
is  simply  an  observance  of  the  little 
niceties  incident  to  the  preparation  of 
the  solution  and  its  application."  In  all 
his  teachings,  the  compromiser,  the  in- 
efficient and  the  indifferent  have  no  place. 
In  this  connection,  he  has  frequently 
said  during  lectures  and   spray  demon- 


strations that,  "In  climbing  the  ladder 
of  achievement  and  success,  you  will  find 
the  lower  rungs  crowded.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  at  the  top.  The  compromiser, 
the  inefficient  and  the  indifferent  never 
reach   the   upper   rungs." 

He  claims  that  the  first  essential  in 
carrying  on  a  good  spray  program  is  "an 
abundant  water  supply,  the  spray  mixing 
plants  advantageously  located,  or  so  ar- 
ranged and  constructed  that  they  can  be 
moved  from  field  to  field." 

The  next  important  requisite,  he  says, 
is  "proper  materials  for  the  preparation 
of   spray   solution — Spray  lime.   Copper 


i 


The  mechanics  of  spraying  involves  high  pressure  (400  pounds).  Plenty 
of     material     (150     gallons     per     acre.)      Proper     nozzle     adjustment. 

(Continued  on  jmge  15) 
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BENEFITS 


Has  Pennsylvania's  potato  industry 
contributed  to  the  success  of  other  m- 
dustries? 

Imagine  the  number  of  ploughs,  har- 
rows, discs,  sprayers,  planters,  diggers, 
weeders  and  cultivators,  tractors  and 
trucks  in  use  by  Pennsylvania's  potato 
growers.  Imagine  the  immense  quanti- 
ties of  foundation  seed,  fertilizer,  spray 
materials,  insecticides  and  packages  re- 
quiied  to  produce  and  market  the  crop. 

Think  of  the  number  of  steel  wheels 
required  to  build  this  machinery. 

Have  the  wheel  manufacturers  benefit- 
ted? 

Think  of  the  lumber  and  pipe  required 
in  building  sprayers. 

Have  the  pipe  and  lumber  people  bene- 
fitted? 

Think  of  the  number  of  sprayers  in 
operation  in   Pennsylvania. 

Have  the  sprayer  manufacturers  bene- 
fitted? 

Think  of  the  number  of  planters  re- 


quired   to    plant    Pennsylvania's    potato 
crop. 

Have  the  planter  manufacturers  bene- 
fitted? 

It  requires  more  diggers  to  dig  the 
crop  than  planters  to  plant  it.  Think  of 
it! 

Have  the  digger  manufacturers  bene- 
fitted? 

Guess  the  number  of  weeders  and  cul- 
tivators required  to  care  for  the  growing 
crop ! 

Have  the  weeder  and  cultivator  manu- 
facturers benefitted? 

Many  ploughs,  discs,  jostlers  and  har- 
rows are  required. 

Have  the  manufacturers  of  these  im- 
plements benefitted? 

Much  general  farm  machinery  is  re- 
quired. 

Have  the  manufacturers  of  general 
farm  machinery  benefitted? 

Motor  power  on  the  potato  farm  is  in- 
dispensable. 

Have  the  tractor  manufacturers  bene- 
fitted? 

Potatoes  must  be  sized  and  bagged  or 
packaged. 

Have  the  manufacturers  of  sizers  and 
baggers   benefitted? 

The  principal  material  used  in  build- 
ing all  types  of  farm  machinery  is  steel. 
Has  the  steel  industry  benefitted? 
Many   acres   of   potatoes    in    Pennsyl- 
vania are  being  sprayed. 

Have  the  lime  manufacturers  bene- 
fitted? 

The  industry  requires  large  quantities 
of  certain  by-products. 

Have  the  producers  of  copper  sulphate 
benefitted? 

During  the  growing  season  a  battle 
against  all  manner  of  destructive  insects 
is  constantly  waged. 

Have  the  insecticide  manufacturers 
benefitted? 

Pennsylvania's  200,000  potato  acres 
must  be  planted  with  good  seed. 

Have  the  foundation  seed  producing 
areas  benefitted? 

The  same  200,000  acres  must  be  fer- 
tilized. 

Have  the  fertilizer  manufacturers 
benefitted? 

Pennsylvania's  26,000,000  bushel  crop 
must  be  packaged. 

Have  the  bag  and  container  manufac- 
turers benefitted? 
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The  equipment,  seed,  fertilizer,  spray 
materials,  insecticides,  sizers  and  repairs 
must  be  transported  to  the  rural  commu- 
nities of  the  state.  And,  finally  the  crop 
must  be  marketed. 

Have  the  railroads,  the  truck  manu- 
facturers and  trucking  companies  bene- 
fitted? 

Has  the  industry  meant  anything  to 
anyone? 


SUMMER  FIELD  MEETING 

PLANNED  FOR  GROWERS 


A  Summer  Field  Meeting,  sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato 
Growers'  Association,  will  be  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Hershey  Estates,  Her- 
shey,  Pennsylvania,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  July  28th  and  29th,  1937. 
This  announcement  is  in  accordance  with 
a.  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  a  meeting  on  November  6, 
1936. 

President  Walter  S.  Bishop  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  E.  B.  Bower  have  confer- 
red with  the  officials  of  the  Hershey  Es- 
tates and  have  their  assurance  that  ev- 
erything in  their  power  will  be  done  to 
make  this  occasion  a  Red  Letter  Day  for 
Pennsylvania  potato  growers. 

The  meeting  will  start  promptly  at 
1:00  P.M.  on  Wednesday,  July  28th,  and 
continue  until  noon  of  Thursday,  July 
29th. 

There  are  forty  acres  available  for 
field  machinery  demonstrations,  includ- 
ing fitting,  planting,  spraying,  harvest- 
ing and  marketing. 

Also  there  will  be  available  facilities 
for  the  adequate  showing  and  demon- 
strating of  the  latest  and  best  in  potato 
equipment   and  farm   machinery. 

Special  test  and  demonstration  plots 
have  already  been  planted  for  this  meet- 
ing, including  over  4,000  new  varieties 
of  potatoes  on  one  acre.  No  two  of 
these  are  alike,  and  they  will  be  well 
worth  seeing. 

The  meeting  headquarters  will  be  in 
the  new  ice  palace,  the  largest  and  most 
up-to-date  of  its  kind  in  America.  Words 
cannot  portray  the  impression  this  build- 
ing will  make  on  you.  It,  too,  is  well 
worth  seeing. 

Here  at  the  ice  palace  continuous  mov- 
ing pictures  of  farm  operations  and  en- 
tertainment will  be  given  from  1:00  to 
5:00  P.M.,  again  in  the  evening,  and  all 
forenoon  the  next  day.  Here  are  com- 
fortable seats  and  cool  atmosphere. 

The  Hershey  Amusement  Park  will  be 


open  to  all,  offering  boating,  bathing, 
band  concerts  and  refreshments  of  all 
kinds.  This,  and  the  Hershey  Zoo,  will 
furnish  recreation  for  the  kiddies,  the 
young  and  the  old. 

If  you  have  never  been  in  Hershey, 
here  is  your  opportunity  to  see  it  at  its 
best,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  require  two 
half  days  and  an  evening  to  enjoy  the 
full  benefits  that  will  be  at  your  disposal 
at  this  wonderful  spot. 

Here  are  both  the  Hershey  Industrial 
School,  the  largest  in  America,  and  the 
Hershey  Hotel,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

There  are  Hershey  chocolate  bars — 
good  for  what  ails  you;  Hershey  hospi- 
tality— unexcelled  anywhere. 

Set  aside  these  dates!  Plan  on  bring- 
ing the  entire  family,  and  spend  this 
day  and  evening  with  your  fellow  potato 
growers  and  their  families. 

There  is  room  for  all  without  crowd- 
ing. 

The  dates  are  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, July  28th  and  29th,  1937! 

EDITORIAL 

With  planting  mostly  done  for  this 
season,  growers  should  be  turning  their 
thoughts  toward  the  rest  of  the  potato 
program  which  follows,  putting  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  cultivation  and  spray- 
ing, and  the  conscientious  use  of  the 
weeder. 

Dr.  Nixon  has  given  us  a  system  of 
potato  culture  which  works,  and  any 
guilty  of  falling  down  on  detail  should 
renew  their  efforts  to  follow  him  more 
carefully  to  avoid  a  disappointing  har- 
vest. Those  in  the  past  who  have  devi- 
ated from  the  "Big  Four"  program  have 
paid  heavily — so  let's  do  as  well  as  we 
know;  Let's  make  good  Bordeaux,  and 
give  it  the  pi^oper  application;  let's  prac- 
tice the  "Big  Four"  for  a  big  crop! 

During  the  last  twenty  years  Dr. 
Nixon  has  taught  us  the  principles— 
now  we  must  carry  them  out.  It  doesn't 
matter  how  well  we  have  been  taught, 
if  we  don't  put  the  program  into  prac- 
tice. 

In  my  experience,  when  I've  followed 
the  "Big  Four"  program  conscientiously, 
I  have  always  been  well  paid  at  digging 
and  marketing  time. 

For  many  years,  the  teachings  have 
placed  emphasis  on  production,  and  none 
on  marketing.  Today,  the  program  has 
taken  a  well-rounded  form,  with  the 
marketing     included.     The     Association 
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marketing  program  appears  as  the  apex 
to  the  Nixon  system.  Formerly,  Penn- 
sylvania potatoes  well  grown  and  well 
packed,   were  half-sold;   today  they  are 

sold. 

It  was  the  cooperative  thinking,  ef- 
fort and  action  which  brought  our  As- 
sociation to  marketing  attempts.  If  we, 
to  further  think  and  work  together,  draw 
still  closer,  our  program  will  show  un- 
equalled success  over  cooperatives  every- 
where. 

With  the  marketing  season  several 
months  distant,  we  should  give  the  sell- 
ing program  thought  and  attention 
now;  we  should  band  our  county  groups 
together  and  plan  our  marketing  set- 
ups; we  must  link  our  production  and 
marketing  programs  to  make  of  it  an  un- 
paralleled industry,  and  it  should  be 
easy.    It  is  up  to  us! 

Walter  S.  Bishop,  President 


TO  EXHIBITORS 

All  manufacturers  desiring  to  exhibit 
and  demonstrate  potato  machinery  and 
general  farm  equipment  during  the  two- 
day  field  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Potato  Growers'  Association  to  be  held 
at  the  Hershey  Estates,  Hershey,  Penn- 
sylvania, July  28th  and  29th,  1937, 
should  immediately  communicate  with 
Mr.  E.  B.  Bower,  Secretary,  for  full 
particulars  regarding  reservations  for 
exhibition   space. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S 

POTATO  PROGRAM 

FROM   1918  TO  1936 


From  314  sprayed  acres  to  50%  of 
total  crop  sprayed. 

From  average  of  80  bushels  per  acre 
to  139  bushels  per  acre. 

From  fifth  in  production  in  1918  to 
third  in  1935,  to  second  in  1928.  Third 
in  production  in  1936  and  second  in  value. 

From  twelve  sprayers  to  over  13,000 
approved  types. 

From  growing  28,160,000  bushels  on 
320,000  acres  in  1910  to  32,000,000  bush- 
els on  246,000  acres  in  1928,  and  26,000,- 
000  bushels  on  199,000  acres  in  1936. 

From  196,250  gallons  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  in  1918  to  20  millions  in  1923,  to 
125  millions  in  1928,  to  133  millions  in 
1933  and  147  millions  in  1935. 

From  half  a  car  of  spray  lime  in  1918 
to  392  cars  in  1935. 

From  half  a  car  of  bluestone  in  1918 
to  326  cars  in  1935. 

From  as  low  as  an  11  million  dollar 
crop  to  as  high  as  a  44  million  dollar 
crop.     Worth  30  millions  in  1936. 


DO  YOU   REALIZE— 


That  practically  all  of  the  13,000  ap- 
proved sprayers  in  operation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  equipped  with  the  Nixon 
boom?  and, 

That  2,912,000  feet  of  %"  pipe  or  551 
miles  and, 

That  2,652,000  feet  of  ¥2"  pipe  or  502 
miles  and. 

That  36,000  feet  of  ^A"  pipe  or  7  miles 
were  required  to  build  these  booms? 

That  by  connecting  the  %"  and  the  W 
pipe  water  could  be  conveyed  from  Cen- 
tre county  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, and. 

That  by  using  the  seven  miles  of  i/4" 
pipe,  cut  into  three  foot  lengths,  approxi- 
mately 12  drinking  fountains  to  the  mile 
could  be  provided?  and. 

That  "Believe  it  or  not"  is  some  pipe! 

WHO  CARES 


If  Pennsylvania's  1936  crop  of  pota- 
toes were  all  packed  in  association  Blue 
Label  peck  sacks  and  placed  end  to  end 
they  would  encircle  the  world  and  leave 
1414  miles  for  the  second  lap. 

If  a  man  should  start  on  January  1st 
at  Philadelphia  to  lay  these  sacks  end  to 
end  and  if  he  laid  them  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  packed — by  Lincoln's  Birthday  he 
would  be  in  Chicago;  by  Washington's 
Birthday  he  might  be  in  Omaha;  by 
Easter  he  should  be  close  enough  to  San 
Francisco  to  straighten  up,  rest  his  back, 
and  look  out  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
yet  he  would  find  his  task  not  yet  one- 
sixth  completed. 

Pennsylvania  certainly  does  grow  some 
spuds. 

There's  a  Garden  Gate  to  every  Dwell- 
ing of  Life.  Literally,  you  may  look  for 
it  in  vain — but  still  it  is  there.  It  may 
be  a  threshold — or  a  barrier !  It  may  be 
inviting — or  repelling!  It  may  exist  to 
keep  things  out — or  bid  them  enter!  It 
may  be  to  insure  isolation — or  court 
companionship!  Whether  it  be  fashioned 
in  the  wrought  iron  of  wealth  or  hewn 
from  the  rustic  timbers  of  poverty  mat- 
ters little!  Whether  it  open  noiselessly, 
or  creak  and  sag  on  its  hinges!  The 
measure  of  the  charm  of  the  Garden 
Gate  of  Life  is  whether  it  BECKONS— 
or  forbids! 

— T.  W.  M. 
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"One   of  the  sublimest  things   in  the 
world  is  plain  truth." — BowLER 


A  Biography 

(Continued  from  the  May  issue) 


In  those  days,  as  in  these,  it  took 
money  to  go  to  college.  Fortunately  for 
Nixon,  not  as  much.  He  worked  for  a 
neighbor  on  a  farm  for  $13.00  a  month, 
and  it  was  with  the  savings  of  four 
months  that  he  started  to  Ohio  Northern 
University,  at  Ada,  Ohio,  with  $50.00  in 
his  pocket.  He  spent  nine  ten-week  terms 
at  this  institution,  between  jobs  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  including  farm  and  brick  yard 
work  and  railroading. 

Here  at  school.  Dr.  Nixon's  spark  was 
further  fanned  into  a  flame  with  such 
teachers  as  Fess,  who  later  became 
United  States  Senator,  and  F.  B.  Willis, 
later  Governor  of  Ohio  and  a  United 
States  Senator. 

Board,  tuition  and  room  rent  at  this 
institution,  at  that  time,  cost  $29.00  for 
a  term  of  ten  weeks.  Nixon  completed 
his  preparatory  work  here,  taught  school, 
and  entered  Ohio  University  in  1908. 

It  was  1912,  then,  when  young  Nixcn 
received  his  degree  at  Ohio  University, 
and  for  two  years  afterwards,  he  was 
connected  with  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  at  Wooster,  Ohio. 

In  1915,  he  procured  his  Master's  de- 
gree from  Ohio  University,  and  entered 
Columbia  University,  where  he  received 
his  Doctorate,  in  recognition  of  his  dis- 
play of  scientific  genius,  and  was  elected 
to  Sigma  Xi,  the  honorary  scientific  so- 
ciety. He  is  also  a  Fellow  in  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

His  education  attained,  Nixon  reason- 
ed, "How  could  the  knowledge  best  be 


__  J 


Tulip  tree  planted  by  Dr.  E.  L.   Nixon 

forty  years  ago  in  the  yard  of  the  old 

farm  home,  Vinton  County,  Ohio. 


applied  to  produce  the  greatest  good  and 
to  secure  a  maximum  of  farm  relief?" 
He  might  have  chosen  the  field  of  corn, 
cotton  or  fruit,  but  instead,  he  devoted 
all  his  energies  upon  the  lowly  spud. 

The  Nixon  system  of  potato  culture 
and  his  unique  method  of  teaching  has 
done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  one 
thing  to  give  American  farmers  confi- 
dence in  "college  professor"  agriculture. 
A  practical  farmer  himself,  as  well  as 
a  clear  thinking  scientist,  he  is  believed, 
by  his  legion  of  friends,  to  be  the  first 
in  America  to  adapt  scentific  facts  to 
farm  conditions  in  such  a  complete  man- 
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Two  tulip  trees  planted  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Nixon  forty  years  ago  in  the  yard  of  the 
old    farm    home,    Vinton    County,    Ohio. 

ner  that  the  most  humble  farm  in  the 
country  is  in  a  position  to  receive  the 
benefits. 

By  accident,  or  otherwise,  but  to  the 
everlasting  appreciation  of  many  a  po- 
tato grower  in  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Nixon 
was  employed  as  Extension  Pathologist 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  in 
1917,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since. 

Once  in  Pennsylvania,  he  immediately 
saw  where  the  State's  80-bushel  average 
acre  yield  of  potatoes  presented  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity,  as  a  fertile  field  of 
effort. 

Without  hesitation.  Dr.  Nixon  plunged 
into  his  task,  and  it  was  before  his  con- 
vincing preachment  that  ancient  preju- 
dices were  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
and  traditional  potato  growing  methods 
developed  into  the  modern  methods  of 
profitable  potato  production. 

During  the  period  1918  to  1928,  he 
traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
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Keystone  State,  and  into  a  dozen  other 
states  of  the  American  potato  growing 
belt,  spreading  the  gospel  of  ''potato 
mentality,"  the  real  secret  of  his  vision 
and  convictions,  and  consequently,  his 
success. 


It  was  during 
his  teachings, 
yield  from  80 
to  130  bushels 
rank  of  fifth  in 
the   Nixon    sys 
second  in  1928, 
ing   32,000,000 


this  same  period,  through 
he  increased  the  average 
bushels  per  acre  in  1918 
per  acre  in  1928.    From  a 
potato  production  in  1918, 
tem   placed   Pennsylvania 
with  240,000  acres  yield- 
bushels  of  potatoes. 


In  1918,  spraying  was  practically  un- 
known, and  was  generally  believed  to  be 
unprofitable.  The  system  of  spraying 
taught  by  Dr.  Nixon  increased  the  num- 
ber of  sprayers  from  10  in  1918  to  12,000 
in  1937. 

Early  in  1918,  he  stressed  the  necessity 
of  Good  Seed,  and  through  his  efforts, 
the  first  carload  of  foundation  seed  was 
shipped  into  this  State  from  Michigan, 
with  the  result  that  up  to  1928,  as  many 
as  500  carloads  per  year  were  shipped 
into  the  State,  all  of  which  was  grown 
and  approved  under  the  Nixon  system. 
Through  these   far-reaching  results,   he 
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Dr.  K.  L.  Nixcn  as  a  Cadet  at  School 


became     generally     recognized     as     the 
"Father  of  Certified  Seed  in  Michigan.'* 

When  his  spray  program  was  inaugur- 
ated in  1918,  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
all  potatoes  grown  in  Pennsylvania  were 
sprayed  according  to  the  approved  sys- 
tem, which  by  1928,  had  increased  to 
thirty-five  per  cent,  being  sprayed  ac- 
cording to  the  Nixon  standards. 

Planters,  weeders  and  diggers  were 
practically  unknown  in  1918,  but  by  1928 
they  could  be  found  on  thousands  of  the 
farms  where  potatoes  were  grown  to  any 
extent.  Through  his  efforts  and  teach- 
ings, thousands  of  additional  trucks, 
tractors  and  home  conveniences  were 
made  available  to  the  potato  growers  of 
the  State,  all  of  which  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  rural  economic  condi- 
tions. 

He  assisted  the  growers  of  the  State 
to  attain  hereto  unknown  yield  records, 
and  by  1928,  one-third  of  the  total  State 
potato  acreage  produced  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  State  crop.  The  Nixon  fol- 
lowers increased  the  average  production 
of  their  potatoes  to  254  bushels  per  acre. 

In  this  ten-year  period.  Dr.  Nixon 
spoke  at  2,452  meetings  in  Pennsylvania 
and  ten  other  states,  personally  reaching 
three-quarters  of  a  million  farmers  from 
Maine  to  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  In  demon- 
strations at  these  meetings,  where  the 
average  attendance  was  300  farmers.  Dr. 
Nixon  himself  prepared  more  than  a 
million  gallons  of  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
The  Nixon  system  of  spraying  gradually 
increased  during  this  period  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  only  196,000  gal- 
lons of  Bordeaux  Mixture  were  applied 
in  1918,  and  125,000,000  gallons  in  1928. 

The  average  increase  from  approved 
spraying,  as  taught  by  him,  is  recorded 
as  78.7  bushels^per  acre;  and  his  constant 
urging  of  the  use  of  disease  free  seed 
was  responsible  for  increasing  yields  by 
60.1  bushels  per  acre. 

His  teachings  have  brought  innumer- 
able benefits  to  American  agriculture. 
But  there  are  several  that  are  outstand- 
ing in  importance,  each  so  different  and 
far-reaching  in  its  effect  that  all  must 
receive  universal  recognition  when  con- 
sideration is  given  the  great  events 
which  will  stand  as  milestones  in  agri- 
cultural achievement. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
was  Nixon's  happy  thought  to  organize 
the  "Keystone  400-Bushel  Potato  Club." 
The  only  qualification  for  membership 
was  the  ability  to  grow  400  or  more 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  a  measured  acre. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Obvious  Progress  of  the  Marketing  Program 


hy  Kyle  M.  Alexander 


Many  times  our  welfare  is  vastly  en- 
hanced by  the  intense  effort  of  some 
group  of  individuals  who  have  banded 
themselves  together  in  an  organized  body, 
without  the  remainder  of  the  people, 
whose  interests  are  directly  influenced, 
being  aware  of  this  favorable  movement. 

The  above  mentioned  circumstance  was 
so  glaringly  exemplified  during  the  last 
year  that  I  feel  the  accomplishments 
should  come  to  your  attention. 

First,  let  me  say  that  we  must  have 
a  guiding  mind  or  a  combination  of  clear, 
thought-out  plans  before  a  systematic, 
beneficial  movement  can  be  inaugurated. 

Second,  that  thought  must  be  sold  to 
the  group  we  are  depending  on  to  back 
the  movement. 

Third,  a  dynamic  force  must  be  sup- 
ported by  an  irresistible  desire  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  set  forth  to  be 
accomplished. 

And  fourth,  the  participants  must  use 
the  correct  tactful  measures  at  the 
strategic  time  and  place  to  obtain  suc- 
cessful results. 

For  many  years  w^e  have  had  organ- 
ized movements  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
advancement  of  Agricultural  interests. 
Yet,  with  all  our  organized  effort  here- 
tofore, many  vital  obstacles  retarded  our 
agricultural  welfare. 

Seemingly  at  all  times  a  certain  group 
within  our  ranks  intentionally,  or 
thoughtlessly  retarded  efforts  to  stride 
forward  with  the  speed  that  the  Agri- 
cultural interests  in  Pennsylvania  merit- 
ed. 

We  all  strive  to  raise  more  bushels 
per  acre,  milk  per  cow,  more  eggs  per 
hen,  feed  more  steers  per  farm,  but 
something  was  lacking.  We  still  were 
confronted  with  the  problem,  namely, 
that  we  received  less  for  our  finished 
product  than  was  paid  for  the  same 
product  shipped  in  from  outside  sources. 

We  have  the  second  largest  consuming 
market  in  this  country  which  is  supplied 
at  a  higher  price  than  we  could  com- 
mand even  in  our  local  rural  communi- 
ties. 

Why?  First,  we  were  so  close  to  the 
forest  that  we  could  not  see  the  trees. 
We  refused  to  grade  our  products. 

Our  poultrjrmen  saw  the  hand  writing 
on  the  wall. 


California  was  shipping  eggs  4,000 
miles  and  receiving  4  to  10  cents  per 
dozen  more  than  Pennsylvania  farmers 
could  command. 

The  egg  producers  united  and  secured 
the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  They  graded 
their  eggs  according  to  standard  grades. 
They  established  auctions  and  collective- 
ly graded  and  sold  from  a  central  source, 
quantities  of  eggs  graded  by  experts. 
In  so  doing,  the  large  buyer  had  access 
to  a  superior  product  at  home  that  was 
dependable.  He  may  place  an  order  for 
one  or  a  hundred  cases  with  the  assur- 
ance that  his  trade  will  be  supplied  with 
a  uniform  size  and  quality  of  eggs. 

Immediately  Pennsylvania  auction  eggs 
topped  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
markets  by  a  very  substantial  margin. 
The  chain  stores  immediately  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity. 

In  1936  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Potato  Growers  Association  determined 
that,  what  was  sauce  for  the  poultrymen 
was  sauce  for  them. 

They  determined  to  salvage  as  much 
of  our  market  as  possible,  so  they  con- 
ferred with  food  distributor  officials  and 
secured  their  promise  to  purchase  Penn- 
sylvania potatoes  that  were  well  graded 
at  a  comparative  price,  being  paid  for, 
out  of  state  stock.  However,  distributors 
demanded  that  some  central  agency  must 
be  established  with  which  they  could 
place  their  orders  and  upon  whom  they 
could  rely  that  they  might  secure  a  uni- 
form product  and  a  constant  supply. 

Consequently,  the  Pennsylvania  Coop- 
erative Potato  Growers'  Association 
through  Hon.  J.  Hansell  French,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  market  specialist  from  the 
Bureau  of  Markets.  Many  of  you  are 
well  aware  of  the  results. 

An  educational  program  was  estab- 
lished. Three  hundred  inspectors  were 
trained  by  Don  James,  which  made  it 
possible  to  market  upwards  to  a  half 
million  bushels  of  Pennsylvania  potatoes, 
with  less  than  %  of  1%  of  rejection,  a 
superb  record  for  their  first  year  in  this 
great  marketing  endeavor.  Definitely 
proving  that  cooperative  selling  through 
a  central  sales  office  combined  with  strict 
adherence  to  stajidard  grades  will  suc- 
cessfully work  in  marketing  potatoes. 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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POTATO  CHIPS 


Ever  feel  that  the  last  thing  you 
wished  to  do  was  to  sit  down  to  write? 
The  spring  weather  or  just  my  natural 
inertia  (sometimes  called  laziness)  makes 
the  job  seem  tough.  But  time  waits  for 
no  man  and  the  Guide  Post  must  go  to 
press  so  here  'tis.  Hope  it  will  be  easier 
to  read  than  to  write. 

^     ^     ^ 

Seems  as  if  the  title  of  this  column  is 

appropriate  for   a   Pennsylvania   potato 

publication    since    Keystone    spuds    are 

greatly  in  demand  for  chipping  purposes. 

Haven't  heard  the  scientific  reason  why 

our  tubers  chip  better.     However,  many 

carloads   were  shipped   during  the  past 

season  as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  as  far 

north  as  Boston,  so  they  must  have  what 

it  takes. 

Jf     A^     ^ 

Recently  saw  a  gentleman  trying  un- 
successfully to  donate  a  400  acre  farm  to 
be  used  for  worthy  educational  purposes. 
The  reasons  for  refusal  to  accept  were 
tied  up  with  red  tape.  Sometimes  it  ap- 
pears that  we  are  so  handicapped  with 
superfluous  laws,  rules,  regulations,  pre- 
cedents and  formalities  that  common,  or- 
dinary  horse-sense   and    good  judgment 

are  forgotten. 

)f     if     ^ 

High    quality   usually   sets   the   price, 

while    low    quality   breaks    the    market. 

How    often    have    Pennsylvania    spuds 

weakened    the    price    level    when    they 

should  sustain  it? 

if     )f     if 

Why  do  business  men  join  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  manufacturers 
form  trade  associations?  Why  do  workers 
organize  into  labor  unions  and  farmers 
cooperate  in  marketing  organizations? 
The  answer  is  evident.  People  with  a 
common  purpose  can  accomplish  far 
more  collectively  than  individually. 

•     •     • 

Indications  point  to  cooperative  mark- 
eting activity  from  several  counties  the 
coming  season,  which  did  little  if  any 
cooperative  shipping  the  past  year.  And 
watch  out  for  smoke  from  Lehigh.  They 
tell  me  that  Frantz,  Ringer,  Wotring, 
Sell  and  some  more  of  those  fellows  have 
really  made  up  their  minds — and  when 
they  do  that  they  really  go  to  town,  and 
I  don't  mean  perhaps! 

nr     •     • 

State  Department  officials  are  busy 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  misbrand- 
ing law  as  it  applies  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables.   Recently  a  large  potato  buyer  of 


the  state  was  fined  $50  and  costs  by  a 
Philadelphia  magistrate  on  charges  of 
misbranding  potatoes  entered  against 
him  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry.  For  years,  too 
many  cull  potatoes  have  been  sold  as  U. 
S.  No.  I's.  Both  state  and  federal  agents 
are  seeking  to  outlaw  this  practice. 

•  •     • 
Pennsylvania  agriculture  justly  boasts 

of  her  high  quality  apples,  tobacco,  live- 
stock, poultry  and  canning  crops.  Some- 
times we  have  been  more  notorious  than 
famous  for  our  potato  quality.  A  fault 
admitted   is  half  corrected.     - 

•  •     • 

Authentic  reports  indicate  that  the 
Lancaster  Stock  Yards  are  showing  pre- 
mium prices  received  for  Pennsylvania- 
fattened  steers.  Pennsylvania  co-opera- 
tive eg^  auctions  have  topped  the  eastern 
egg  markets.  Pennsylvania  Blue  Labeled 
potatoes  have  established  themselves  as 
a  high  quality  pack  worth  as  much  as 
any  other.  The  same  may  be  said  of  oth- 
er graded  Pennsylvania  farm  products. 
Proving  that  market  gluts  and  low  prices 
are  not  caused  by  high  quality  but  by  in- 
ferior goods.  Fortunately  our  potato  in- 
dustry is  waking  from  its  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle sleep,  is  rubbing  its  eyes  and  is  tak- 
ing Pennsylvania  out  of  the  glutted  mar- 
ket to  place  it  in  the  quality  market. 

•  •     • 

I  read  by  the  papers  that  Secretary 
French  practices  an  open  door  policy  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Penn- 
sylvania potato  growers  already  know 
and  appreciate  the  warm  welcome  the 
Secretary  has  for  his  visitors  and  the 
attentive  ear  he  gives  to  their  problems. 

•  •     • 

Albert  Trexler  of  Berks  County  is  run- 
ning an  interesting  variety  demonstra- 
tion of  his  own.  Among  the  assortment 
may  be  found  a  few  plants  of  the  "Black 
Congo,"  only  a  few  pounds  of  which  are 
planted  in  the  country.  "AF  had  only 
one  plant  of  this  variety  last  year,  grown 
from  a  tuber  sent  him  from  the  French 
Congo.  The  spud  is  small  and  black  as 
your  hat  but  ver^y  productive,  72  tubers 
grew  on  Al's  one  plant  last  year.  Doctor 
Nixon  might  get  a  little  of  that  produc- 
tiveness  crossed   into   the    Pennsylvania 

variety  of  the  future. 

if     if     if 

Commissioner  Washburn  of  Maine  re- 
ported at  the  meeting  of  the  Secretaries 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Seed  Potato  Certification  in  Pennsylvania 

hy  K.  W,  Lauer 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 


\ 


Our  Pennsylvania  certified  seed  potato 
growers  are  bringing  to  a  close  a  very 
successful  year  in  seed  production.  The 
crop  this  year  graded  out  very  well  al- 
though there  were  a  few  instances  where 
weather  conditions  were  unfavorable  for 
the  production  of  uniformly  smooth  tub- 
ers. Where  the  crop  was  rough  and  the 
tubers  oversized  there  were  more  rejects. 

The  crop  moved  out  earlier  than  usual 
this  year  and  at  prices  that  netted  $1.80 
to  $2.00  per  bushel  on  the  farm.  These 
prices  compare  with  $1.50  as  the  top 
unit  price  received  for  the  1935  crop. 
The  demand  for  Pennsylvania-grown  seed 
has  been  increasing  constantly,  especially 
during  the  past  several  years.  This 
spring  approximately  4,000  bushels  of 
Pennsylvania-grown  certified  seed  pota- 
toes will  be  planted  on  State-owned  in- 
stitutions, including  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  farm. 

Potato  growers  in  the  Southern  States 
are  also  finding  Pennsylvania-grown  cer- 
tified seed  potatoes  highly  satisfactory. 
Last  fall  several  carloads  of  Bliss  Tri- 
umph seed  were  shipped  to  Florida.  Re- 
ports received  on  this  seed  were  highly 
complimentary.  Several  growers  report- 
ed estimated  yields  of  300  bushels  per 
acre.  This  was  the  first  Pennsylvania- 
grown  Bliss  Triumph  seed  shipped  to 
the  South  for  planting  purposes,  so  far 
as  we  know.  Our  growers  hope  to  de- 
velop an  outlet  for  a  considerable  volume 
of  Pennsylvania-grown  seed  to  the  South- 
ern planters. 

As  a  result  of  the  several  carloads  of 
seed  shipped  South  last  fall  orders  are 
already  on  hand  for  close  to  35  carloads 
of  the  1937  crop  for  delivery  this  coming 
fall.  In  1936  there  were  only  37.5  acres 
of  Bliss  Triumph  entered  for  certifica- 
tion. This  year  the  acreage  will  prob- 
ably be  close  to  250.  This  seed  will  all 
be  grown  in  Potter  County,  a  seed- 
growing  area  which  is  rapidly  taking 
its  place  among  the  seed  producing  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Applications  for  inspection  and  cer- 
tification are  now  being  received.  Grow- 
ers interested  in  having  their  seed  cer- 
tified should  contact  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Ap- 
plications for  the  inspection  and  certi- 
fication of  wheat,  oats  and  barley  are 
also  being  accepted.    The  grain  inspec- 


tion work  is  being  carried  on  in  con- 
junction with  the  potato  inspection  work 
since  many  potato  growers  include  grain 
in  their  potato  rotation. 

Production  of  Pennsylvania  certified 
seed  potatoes  in  1937  will,  of  course,  de- 
pend on  many  factors;  an  increase  in 
the  acreage  devoted  to  seed  production 
is  anticipated,  however.  Last  year  there 
were  923  acres  entered  for  certification, 
of  which  740  were  finally  certified.  The 
acreage  entered  and  certified  last  year 
was  the  highest  on  record  while  produc- 
tion was  the  second  highest.  With  an 
anticipated  increase  in  the  acreage  en- 
tered this  year  and  a  normal  growing 
season,  our  crop  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
should  be  close  to  300,000  bushels.  A 
considerable  volume  of  this  increase, 
however,  will  be  absorbed  by  shipments 
to  Florida  growers. 


GROWERS'   MAIL  BAG 


Butler,  Penna. 
The  Guide  Post 

Pa.  Co-op  Potato  Growers'  Assn.,  Inc. 
Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Editor: 

Dr.  Nixon  has  meant  a  great  deal  to 
me  personally,  and  to  every  other  grower 
in  the  county,  through  his  kindly  and 
sound  advice  and  his  vigorous  way  of 
presenting  his  information.  He  always 
knew  his  subject  and  knew  how  to  get 
it  across  to  his  listeners. 

I  feel  that  Dr.  Nixon  has  put  Butler 
County  "on  the  map"  in  the  matter  of 
potato  growing,  and  I  am  only  too  happy 
to  be  able  to  express  our  appreciation  by 
these  few  words. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  A.  Wachsmuth, 

President 

Butler  County  Potato 
Growers'    Association 


"Good  resolutions  are  a  pleasant  crop 
to  sow. — The  seed  springs  up  so  readily 
and  the  blossoms  open  so  soon  with  sucn 
a  brave  show,  especially  at  first.  But 
when  the  time  of  flowers  has  passed, 
what  as  to  the  fruit?"— L.  Malet 


"While  you  live,  tell  truth  and  shame 
the  devil." — Shakespeare 
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Important  Facts  Relative  to  Spraying 

bij  H.  C.  Stockdale 
John  Bean  Manufacturing  Company 


To  assist  the  grower  in  deciding  on 
proper  boom  adjustment  for  potato 
spraving,  the  proper  pressure  required, 
the  rate  at  which  spray  materials  travel 
under  different  pressures,  size  of  spray 
particles  and  the  distance  from  the  noz- 
zle at  which  spray  is  most  effective  is  the 
object  of  this  discussion. 

Of  course,  the  first  essential  is  a 
normal  nozzle.  The  term  normal  in  this 
case  means  "a  nozzle  with  the  inside 
parts  so  proportioned  and  constructed  as 
to  give  the  highest  efficiency  in  the  way 
of  breaking  spray  particles,  discharging 
maximum  amount  per  minute,  and  creat- 
ing greater  total  drive  through  a  given 
sized  opening  in  the  disc  at  a  stated 
pressure.'* 

At  400  pounds  pressure,  spray  ma- 
terial is  discharged  from  the  normal 
nozzle  at  a  speed  of  133  miles  per  hour. 
These  particles  of  spray  will  measure 
approximately  1/100  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. The  most  effective  distance  from 
this  nozzle  is  18  to  20  inches. 

Good  spraying  is  simply  waging  war 
upon  fungus  diseases  and  insects.  There- 
fore, we  can  compare  the  three  nozzles, 
as  we  spray  a  row  of  potatoes,  with  an 
army  attacking  the  enemy.  We  will  as- 
sume this  enemy  is  concealed  along  a 
row  of  trees,  as  fungus  diseases  and  in- 
sects are  hidden  in  a  row  of  potato 
plants.  Let  us  suppose  the  army  makes 
an  attack  by  using  three  airplanes  in 
the  following  combat  formation:  one 
above  the  trees  so  that  the  firing  range 
is  just  right  and  one  on  each  side  also 
maintaining  the  proper  range.  The  same 
thing  occurs  in  proper  potato  spraying 
with  the  nozzles  of  the  boom  set  at  the 
proper   range  of   18  and   20  inches. 

Some  of  the  gunners  on  the  airplanes 
are  shooting  ahead  at  an  angle;  some 
are  firing  back  at  an  angle  and  the  one 
flying  directly  over  the  row  is  shooting 
down.  Consequently  the  enemy  is  under 
fire  from  all  angles  and   directions. 

Could  spray  nozzles  be  directed  any 
beCter?  The  spray  cone  hits  the  plant 
from  every  angle.  This  spray  cone  is  not 
a  solid  mass  of  particles,  but  one  little 
spray  particle  ahead  of  the  other.  If 
the  nozzle  is  a  normal  one,  these  spray 
particles  are  much  smaller  at  high  pres- 
sure than  they  are  at  low  pressure. 


A  bullet  fired  from  a  high-powered 
rifle  or  machine  gun  travels  approxi- 
mately 2400  feet  per  second.  The  spray 
from  a  normal  nozzle,  at  400  pounds 
pressure,  travels  at  a  speed  of  154  feet 
per  second.  Of  course,  the  speed  of  the 
spray  is  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  rifle 
bullet,  but  it  is  great  enough  to  produce 
thousands  more  particles  of  spray  ma- 
terial than  at  low  pressure;  thousands 
more  particles  of  spray  material  through 
a  normal  nozzle  than  through  a  nozzle 
with  inside  constricted  construction. 

We  must  remember  it  is  the  total  com- 
bined power  of  these  fast-traveling  little 
particles  that  create  the  air  currents 
which  swing  and  turn  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  the  plant  and  expose  them  to 
the  entire  area  of  the  spray  cone. 

The  size  of  spray  particles  at  150,  400, 
and  600  pounds  pressure  are  as  follows : 
Spray  particles  at  150  pounds  pressure 
are  approximately  1/60  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  at  400  pounds  pressure  they 
are  approximately  1/100  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  and  at  600  pounds  they  are 
1/130  of  an   inch  in  diameter. 

Spray  particles  at  600  pounds  pres- 
sure are  1/130  of  an  inch  in  diameter  it 
would  appear  that  the  best  coverage 
could  be  obtained  with  this  pressure  and 
this  sized  particle.  However,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  spray  experts  is 
that,  from  a  spraying  standpoint  400 
pounds  pressure  and  particles  1/100  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  have  given  the  most 
desirable  results. 

At  400  pounds  pressure,  normal  noz- 
zles and  proper  adjustment,  four  row 
boom,  eight  gallons  of  spray  material 
can  be  applied  per  minute  in  particles  of 
1/104  inches  in  diameter.  The  speed  at 
which  the  spray  leaves  the  nozzle  is  133 
miles  per  hour  and  the  total  number  of 
spray  material  particles  discharged  per 
minute  is  329,000,000.  With  the  sprayer 
moving  at  a  speed  of  three  miles  per 
hour,  each  plant  is  sprayed  37  times  in 
passing.  The  enemy  is  defeated  and  a 
glorious  victory  won. 


"It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  av- 
erage man  could,  with  no  injury  to  his 
health,  increase  his  efficiency  fifty  per 
cent." — Walter  Dill  Scott 
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POTATO  CHIPS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

of  Agriculture  of  the  eastern  states  in 
New  York  recently  that  the  problem  of 
potato  production  is  not  serious  com- 
pared with  the  need  for  better  distribu- 
tion and  marketing.  Because  the  aver- 
age consumption  of  potatoes  in  the  coun- 
try has  dropped  from  4.2  bushels  per 
capita  in  1905  to  2.8  bushels  in  1935, 
Commissioner  Washburn  suggests  con- 
verted nation-wide  effort  of  potato  grow- 
ers along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Breeding  of  better  varieties. 

2.  Restoring  consumer  confidence  in 
potatoes  as  a  necessary  food  through  re- 
search and  advertising. 

3.  Improvements  in  marketing  and 
distribution  with  greater  stress  on  the 
most  acceptable  consumer  packages, 
since  the  present-day  housewife  no  long- 
er buys  large  sacks  of  potatoes  as  for- 
merly. 

Jf     A^     ^ 

The  U.  S.  Department  report  on  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  situation  dated  May 
22nd  states  that  the  second  section  of 
early  states  and  the  second  early  group 
which  represents  the  principal  source  of 
supply  until  early  July  should  produce 
close  to  50%  more  than  they  produced 
last  year  and  nearly  two-thirds  more 
than  the  average  crop.  Therefore  the 
supplies  of  new  potatoes  during  the  next 
few  months  will  be  unusually  large. 
Quite  a  discouraging  picture  for  the 
early  marketing  of  Pennsylvania  pota- 
toes. 

Jf     Jf     ^ 

Talked  with  a  dealer  recently  who 
stated  that  the  potato  marketing  pro- 
gram last  winter  was  no  good.  Asked 
why,  he  replied,  ''Had  to  pay  growers  too 
much  for  potatoes  to  compete  with  the 
association  returns."    Nuf  sed! 

•     •     • 

From  the  Michigan  Potato  Growers 
Exchange  comes  the  following  boost  for 
the  Kahtahdin:  "For  6  years  the  K  ah - 
tahdin  potato  has  been  on  trial  in  Michi- 
gan. During  this  time  it  has  won  the 
approval  of  many  growers  on  the 
strength  of  its  market  quality.  In  sea- 
sons when  the  Russet  Rural  is  of  poor 
type  the  Kahtahdin  comes  through  with 
smooth  round  potatoes  of  excellent  type 
and  size.  Generally  85%  or  more  of  the 
Kahtahdin  crop  is  marketable  whereas 
the  Russet  Rural  in  dry  seasons  may 
grade  50%  or  less  of  U.  S.  No.  1  grade. 
It  has  sold  at  a  premium  over  less  desir- 
able varieties." 


Don't  fail  to  plan  for  the  field  meet- 
ing at  Hershey  on  July  28  and  29.  Looks 
like  the  biggest  group  of  Pennsylvania 
potato  growers  will  rub  shoulders  on 
those  days  that  was  ever  assembled  in 
the  state.  With  all  the  attractions  at  the 
park,  no  resistance  should  be  offered  by 
ma  and  the  kids — so  bring  them  along 

too. 

"Bill  Shakespud" 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

Sulphate  (bluestone)  and  water."  When 
the  three  are  properly  combined  the  re- 
sult is  homemade  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
This  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
fungicide  known  for  the  spraying  of 
potatoes. 

In  all  his  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
the  Doctor  always  has  recommended  and 
used  a  high  calcium  lump  spray  lime 
because  all  experiments  conducted  in 
Pennsylvania  have  definitely  proven  its 
superiority  over  all  other  forms  of  lime. 
The  manufacturers  have  made  it  readily 
available  and  at  reasonable  cost.  There 
is  little  excuse  for  trouble,  such  as  sedi- 
ment, difficulty  in  straining  or  in  clogged 
nozzles.  He  says,  "the  few  who  do  exper- 
ience trouble  from  such  cause  can  trace 
their  trouble  to  inferior  lime  or  a  failure 
to  master  the  art  of  slaking." 

When  asked  the  question,  "How  about 
using  hydrated  lime?"  Dr.  Nixon  has 
answered,  "To  be  sure,  like  in  every 
other  business,  some  growers  are  keen 
to  be  the  firsTto  adopt  something  new  or 
different.  This  is  not  a  bad  trait,  if  done 
with  an  open  mind." 

Much  has  been  written,  and  many  have 
been  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
potato  sprays,  their  preparation  and 
application.  As  already  stated,  some 
growers  are  keen  to  adopt  something 
new  and  different. 

There  is  more  evidence  at  hand  to 
prove  the  efficiency  of  the  Nixon  system 
of  potato  spraying  than  for  any  other 
operation  in  connection  with  potato  pro- 
duction. 

There  is  evidence  that  it  works  in 
other  states.  Last  year's  champion  po- 
tato grower,  with  a  yield  of  701  bushels 
per  acre,  located  in  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  used  the  Nixon  boom,  and  from 
his  report,  says  that  he  "begins  spraying 
when  the  plants  are  five  to  six  inches 
high  and  sprays  often  enough  to  keep 
the  foliage  covered."  In  wet  years  he 
continues  spraying  until  well  into  Sep- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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SUMMARY  OF  DEMONSTRATIONS  COMPARING  SPRAYED  VERSUS 

UNSPRAYED  POTATOES,  1918-1936 

by  L.  T.  Denniston 

Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  School  of  Agriculture 

and  Experiment  Station,  Division  of  Agriculture  Extension 

State  College,  Pennsylvania 


%  Increase 

Number 

No.  Demon- 

Yield 

Yield 

Increase  Due 

Due 

Times 

Year 

strations 

Sprayed 

Unsprayed 

to  Spraying 

to  Spraying 

Sprayed 

1918 

32 

142.0 

107.2 

34.8 

32.2 

5.0 

1919 

224 

169.0 

126.1 

42.9 

34.2 

5.0 

1920 

318 

258.3 

183.6 

74.7 

41.4 

6.0 

1921 

402 

233.5 

159.2 

74.3 

47.7 

6.5 

1922 

447 

220.0 

154.0 

66.0 

44.0 

6.8 

SUMMARY  AND 

AVERAGE 

1918-22 

1423 

204.5 

146.0 

58.5 

39.9 

5.8 

1923 

220 

257.0 

199.0 

58.0 

30,0 

7.0 

1924 

174 

230.7 

164.1 

66.6 

40.4 

7.0 

1925 

125 

256.0 

178.0 

78.0 

44.0 

7.0 

1926 

104 

306.0 

203.0 

103.0 

50.7 

8.4 

1927 

245 

288.0 

151.3 

136.7 

90.3 

11.2 

SUMMARY  AND 

AVERAGE 

1923-27 

868 

267.5 

179.1 

88.4 

51.0 

8.1 

1918-27 

2291 

236.0 

162.5 

73.5 

45.4 

6.9 

1928 

161 

304.2 

173.0 

131.2 

75.8 

12.8 

1929 

60 

245.2 

168.9 

76.3 

45.1 

12.2 

1930 

46 

219.3 

142.0 

77.3 

54.4 

12.3 

1931 

36 

314.3 

206.1 

108.2 

52.4 

10.4 

1932 

28 

245.0 

172.7 

72.3 

41.8 

10.2 

SUMMARY  AND 

AVERAGE 

1928-32 

331 

265.6 

172.5 

93.1 

53.9 

11.5 

1923-32 

1199 

266.5 

175.8 

90.7 

52.4 

9.8 

1918-32 

2602 

245.9 

165.8 

80.1 

48.3 

8.5 

1933 

45 

301.7 

179.8 

121.9 

67,7 

10.1 

1934 

46 

359.2 

264.7 

94.5 

35.6 

10.2 

1935 

26 

307.1 

209.5 

97.6 

46.5 

10.5 

1936 

28 

264.1 

186.3 

77.8 

41.7 

10.4 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE  SHOWING  THE  STEADY  INCREASE  IN  THE  AMOUNT 
OF  SPRAY  MATERIALS  USED.  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  TIMES 
SPRAYED  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  ACRES  SPRAYED,  BY  FIVE-YEAR 
PERIODS  SINCE  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  NIXON  POTATO  PRODUC- 
TION PROGRAM  IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 


Year 


1918 
1923 
1928 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


No.  Acres 
Sprayed 


314 

23,000 

78,340 

105,500 

113,000 

112,000 

99,500 


Ave.  Times 
Sprayed 


5 

7 
12.8 
10.1 
10.2 
10.5 
10.4 


Cars  Spray  Lime  and  Bluestone 
required  to  Prepare  Bordeaux 

Lime  Bluestone 

Cars  Cars 


.5 
53.66 
334.25 
355.18 
384.2 
392.0 
344.9 


.5 

44.72 
278.6 
299.1 
320.16 
326.6 
287.4 


Total 
Cars 

1. 

98.38 
612.85 
654.28 
704.36 
758.6 
632.3 
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Potash  Gets  Firsts 
in  Quality  ''Races 


Competition  in  potato  markets  this  fall  apparently  will  be 
much  keener,  due  to  an  estimated  6-io%  increase  in  acreage 
planted.  Quality  will  become  a  more  important  price  factor, 
and  grading  will  be  more  carefully  done.  Potatoes  which 
have  been  able  to  get  sufficient  potash  will  fare  better  in  this 
"race"  because  potash  is  the  "quality"  element  in  potato  fer- 
tilizers. It  produces  more  No.  i  potatoes  of  better  shape  and 
cooking  quality,  and  sees  the  crop  through  to  full  maturity 
by  helping  to  ward  off  early  frosts. 

A  yield  of  300  bushels  of  good  quality  potatoes  per  acre 
needs  to  have  available  during  growth  170  pounds  of  actual 
potash  per  acre.  Watch  your  crop  this  year  as  a  guide  to 
checking  on  your  potash  requirements  next  year.  You  will 
be  surprised  how  little  it  costs  to  supply  all  that  is  needed. 

Write  us  for  additional  information  on  the  use  of  potash. 


flmerican  Potash  Institute,  Ino 


Investment  Building 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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TAGGART 


Paper 


POTATO 


BAGS 


are  quality  sacks  designed  par- 
ticularly for  the  packaging  of 
graded  and  selected  potatoes. 
Good  potatoes  deserve  TAGGART 
protection. 


Manufactured  by 


TAGGART  BROTH[RS  COMPANY,  INC. 


Factories  and  Warehouses 

Nazareth,  Pa.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Office 

230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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OBVIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

MARKETING  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Second,  we  in  Pennsylvania  are  handi- 
capped in  potato  and  produce  marketing 
because  closed  packages  must  be  sold 
by  weight.  Consequently  the  merchant 
bought  a  60  pound  bushel  of  potatoes 
for  a  price,  added  his  margin  of  profit, 
emptied  the  potatoes  into  an  open  volume 
bushel,  and  sold  same  for  a  bushel.  In 
practically  all  such  cases  the  volume 
bushel  weighted  at  least  10%  less  than 
the  farmer  was  paid  for,  and  in  many 
cases  the  spread  was  much  more. 

Dr.  Nixon  shouted,  "What  shall  we 
do,  boys?"  Heads  got  together,  ideas 
were  submitted,  proposals  made  that  the 
closed  volume  be  legalized  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. What  happened?  A  bushel  of 
potatoes  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  2150.42 
cubic  inches  whether  opened  or  closed 
when  specifically  marked  on  the  con- 
tainer. 

The  above  mentioned  bill  guarantees 
an  honest  per  cent  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  to  the  producer. 

As  a  further  service  to  the  consumer, 
the  Pennsylvania  Potato  Producers  se- 
cured an  amendment  to  the  grape  label- 
ing law  of  1929  entitled  an  Act  relating 
to  the  grading  and  sale  of  grapes. 

Section  3  of  this  act  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  3.  Grapes  and  potatoes  in 
closed  packages  if  not  definitely  marked 
as  unclassified  as  hereinbefore  provided 
shall  prior  to  shipment  be  marked  in  a 
plain  and  conspicuous  manner  with  a 
statement  of  (1)  the  grade  (2)  the  net 
quantity  for  weight  of  contents  (3)  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  or  assoc- 
iation under  whose  authority  the  grapes 
or  potatoes  are  packed. 

In  case  the  marking  is  changed  the 
person  making  the  same  shall  cancel 
the  name  and  address  included  in  the 
original  marking  and  substitute  therefor 
his  own  name  and  address." 

By  the  provisions  of  the  grade  label- 
ing act  the  consumer  receives  grade 
protection,  heretofore  deprived  him, 
which  is  not  only  an  advantage  to  the 
consumer,  but  will  justify  the  Pennsyl- 
vania producer  to  grade  his  product  be- 
cause he  will  be  paid  according  to  grade 
packed. 

Another  epoch  in  marketing  history  is 
the  Licensing  and  Bonding  Act  which 
compels  all  dealers  in  farm  produce  to 
secure  a  state  license  accompanied  by  a 


bond,  which  will  guarantee  the  payment 
for  a  consigned  sale  of  produce. 

Our  farmers  have  suff'ered  the  loss  of 
untold  amounts  of  money  in  Pennsyl- 
vania because  produce  dealers  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  not  required  to  pay  for 
consignments  except  through  legal  execu- 
tion, the  cost  of  which  was,  in  more  than 
90%  of  grievances,  too  exorbitant  to 
justify  procedure. 

The  above  mentioned  piece  of  legisla- 
tion received  the  support  of  all  agricul- 
tural groups. 

These  accomplishments  are  a  few  of 
the  stepping  stones  that  were  laid  during 
the  last  year  which  aided  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  epoch  of  marketing 
our  great  agricultural  products  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  Pennsylvania  consumers. 

To  a  marked  degree,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  diligent  alertness  of  our  Pennsyl- 
vania Potato  Wizard,  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon, 
the  Cooperator  and  his  loyal  lieutenants, 
who  supported  him  in  this  sterling  move- 
ment, to  enhance  the  agricultural  indus- 
try of  our  Keystone  State. 

BE  A  BOOSTER 


(From  the  Michigan  Potato 
Growers*   Exchange) 

If  you  think  your  Co-op's  best 

Tell  'em  so! 
If  you'd  have  it  lead  the  rest. 

Help  it  grow. 
When  there's  anything  to  do, 
Let  the  others  count  on  YOU 
You'll  feel  good  when  it  is  through 

Don't  you  know? 

If  you're  used  to  giving  knocks. 

Change  your  style; 
Throw  bouquets  instead  of  rocks 

For  a  while; 
Let  the  other  fellow  roast; 
Shun  him  as  you  would  a  ghost; 
Meet  his  banter  with  a  boast 

And  a  smile. 

When  a  member  from  afar 

Comes  abng, 
Tell  him  who  and  what  you  are — 

Make  it  strong. 
Never  flatter,  never  bluff; 
Tell  the  truth,  for  that's  enough; 
Be  a  booster — that's  the  stuff. 

DON'T  JUST  BELONG. 


"It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  av- 
erage man  could,  with  no  injury  to  his 
health,  increase  his  efficiency  fifty  per 
cent." — Walter  Dill  Scott. 
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LEADING    GROWERS 

STRONGLY  ENDORSE 

WASHINGTON 

HIGH  CALCIUM 

Powdered  and  Pebble 

SPRAY  LIME 

Packed  in  180  Pound  Drums 
Net  Weight 

A  Rotary  Kiln  Product  Insuring 
Perfect  Slacking  and  Complete 
Satisfaction. 

Washington  Spraying  Hydrated 
Lime  for  Dusting  Requirements 
325  Mesh  in  50  Pound  Paper 
Sacks. 

Ask  the  Growers  Who  Have 
Used  Washington;  They  Are 
Easy  to  Find. 

The  Standard  Lime 
and  Stone  Company 

First  Nafl  Bank  Bldg:.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

N.  E.  Dietrich,  Sales  Rep, 


DETECTO-GRAM 
DIAL 

Under-Weiffht. 
Over-Weisrht 


ATTENTION.  POTATO  PACKERS— Avoid 

Weight  Troubles.  To  eliminate  costly  ad- 
justments for  UNDERWEIGHT  packages, 
you  must  give  OVERWEIGHT  which  is 
also  very  costly.  Keep  away  from  these 
troubles  by  installing  a  DETECTO-GRAM 
DIAL.  Sensitives  to  the  smallest  potato  you 
grow.    Free   Trial — No   Obligation. 

J.  S.  GRIMISON 

DETECTO-GRAM  SCALES 
116  W.  Oakdale  Ave.  Glenside.  Pa. 


MESSINGER 


DUSTERS 

THRESHERS 

CORN  SHELLERS 


no        ^/ 


SiS 


MESSINGER  MFG.  CO.,  GP  Street,  Tatamy,  Pa 
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A  BIOGRAPHY 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

The  Pennsylvania  Club  was  the  first  of 
its:  kind  in  the  country. 

His  efforts  in  this  direction  resulted 
in  improved  morale  and  brought  dignity 
and  pride  to  thousands  of  farms.  He 
established  the  club  in  1922,  and  it  had 
fourteen  members  the  first  year.  It  grew 
by  leaps  and  bounds  to  reach  its  peak 
with  377  members  in  1928,  and  establish- 
ed an  enviable  record  of  801  growers  who 
produced  400  or  more  bushels  per   acre 


Nixon  When  He  Was  Dignified 

in  a  period  of  seven  years.  These  efforts 
for  higher  yields  started  in  1922  with 
519  bushels,  and  peaked  in  1928  with 
696.1    bushels   to    the   measured   acre, 

During  these  years  it  has  been  Nixon's 
amazing  ability  to  adapt  principles  and 
practices  to  meet  conditions  as  he  saw 
them  develop  in  the  field.  He  put  tech- 
nical science  to  work  in  the  interests  of 
farm  practices,  and  adapted  or  invented 
machinery  to  meet  needs  as  they  arose. 

He  developed  and  brought  into  general 
use  a  suitable  spray  boom  which  now  is 


used  wherever  potatoes  are  sprayed.  The 
use  of  the  weeder  was  revived  from  Ter- 
ry's days.  He  created  demand  for  better 
planters  and  diggers,  and  when  the  pro- 
gram called  for  the  extensive  use  of 
legumes,   he   fathered   that   practice. 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  recent 
depression,  it  has  been  stated  by  many 
machine  manufacturers  that  but  for  the 
ability  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  to  pur- 
chase machinery,  their  future  would  have 
been  jeopardized. 

When  sprayers  multiplied  a  thousand- 
fold in  a  decade,  the  ore  pits  of  Michigan 
and  Minnesota,  the  transportation  sys- 
tems, the  steel  mills  and  distributing  cen- 
ters all  profited.  The  demand  for  other 
farm  machinery  adapted  to  potato  grow- 
ing increased,  not  in  Pennsylvania  alone, 
but  throughout  the  entire  country.  Be- 
fore Nixon's  teachings,  copper  sulphate 
was  a  little  known  by-product.  Now 
farmers  in  every  part  of  the  State  de- 
mand it.  Pennsylvania  spray  lime  i;5 
shipped  to  every  section. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  accom- 
plishments during  this  period  was  the 
establishment  of  confidence  in  a  move- 
ment, in  an  institution,  in  a  science  that 
has  revolutionized  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural thought. 

In  1932,  Dr.  Nixon  had  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  the  oldest 
agricultural  society  in  the  United  States. 

His  fighting  spirit  has  resulted  in  a 
movement  partly  spiritual,  partly  educa- 
tional, partly  economic,  that  can't  be 
stopped. 

Dr.  Nixon  requested  retirement  from 
the  extension  service  in  1928  after  which 
he  once  more  called  into  play  his  un- 
canny skill  with  slides  and  microscope 
in  the  research  laboratory. 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  July  issue) 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

tember.  He  uses  liquid  Bordeaux  (there 
is  no  other  kind)  and  uses  extreme  care 
in   spraying. 

After  familiarizing  ourselves  with  the 
facts  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  anyone 
who  offers  a  substitute  for  home-made 
Bordeaux  Mixture  properly  prepared  and 
applied  as  Dr.  Nixon  has  taught,  has 
an  ulterior  motive  in  view. 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  July  issue) 
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Do  Your  Potatoes  Have  IT? 
What?  SAX  APPEAL! 


ARTICULAR 

EOPLE 

REFER 

APER 

ACKED 

OTATOES 


USE 


Hammond  Bag  and  Paper  Co. 


WELLSBURG,  W.  VA. 


PAPER  BAGS  FOR  LIME,  LIMESTONE.  FERTILIZER, 
POTAfOES,  FLOUR.  AND  FEEDS 
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HIGHLIGHTS   AND  SIDELIGHTS   OF   PENNSYLVANIA'S 

POTATO  INDUSTRY,  1918-1936 


Year 

1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


No.  Acres 
Sprayed 

314 

1,787 

6,195 

10,140 

16,680 

23,000 

28,646 

34,460 

49,500 

60,400 

78,340 

81,900 

86,100 

91,000 

107,500 

105,500 

113,000 

112,000 

99,500 


Average 

No.  Times 

Sprayed 

5 

O 

6 

6.5 

6.8 

7 

7 

7 

8.4 
11.2 
12.8 
10.2 
12.3 
10.4 
10.2 
10.1 
10.2 
10.5 
10.4 


No.  Gallons 

Bordeaux 

Mixture  Applied 

196,250 

1,116,875 

4,646,250 

8,238,750 

14,178,000 

20,125,000 

25,065,250 

30,152,500 

51,975,000 

84,560,000 

125,344,000 

104,422,500 

132,378,750 

118,300,000 

137,062,500 

133,193,750 

144,075,000 

147,000,000 

129,350,000 


Lbs.  Lime 
Required 

15,700 

89,350 

371,700 

659,100 

1,134,240 

1,610,000 

2,005,220 

2,412,200 

4,158,000 

6,764,800 

10,027,520 

8,353,800 

10,590,300 

9,464,000 

10,965,000 

10,655,500 

11,526,000 

11,760,000 

10,348,000 


Lbs.  Bluestone 
Required 

15,700 

89,350 

371,700 

659,100 

1,134,240 

1,610,000 

2,005,220 

2,412,200 

4,158,000 

6,764,800 

10,027,520 

8,353,800 

10,590,300 

9,464,000 

10,965,000 

10,655,500 

11,526,000 

11,760,000 

10,348,000 


TOTALS  1,105,962 


1,411,380,375  112,910,430       112,910,430 


Note:     From  1932  to  1936  approximately  50%  of  the  total  acreage  in  Pennsylvania 
was  sprayed.  •     j  r 

The  quantity  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  the  lime  and  bluestone  required  for  its 
preparation  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  an  average  application  of  125  gallons 
of  8-8-100  or  10-10-125  Bordeaux  Mixture  per  acre  per  application. 

To  store  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  which  was  applied  to  Pennsylvania's  potato 
fields  from  1918  to  1936  inclusive,  1,411,380,375  gallons,  would  require  a  Silo  30  feet 
in  diameter  and  50  miles  high. 

The  cost  of  this  amount  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  figured  on  the  basis  of  one  cent 
per  pound  for  spray  lime  and  an  average  of  five  cents  per  pound  for  bluestone  would 
be:  $6,774,625.80  or  $.0048  per  gallon.  The  average  cost  of  preparing  and  applying 
home  made  Bordeaux  Mixture  is :  1 V2  cents  per  gallon.  Compare  this  cost  with  those 
of  any  other  spray  preparations,  for  potatoes. 

The  weight  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  applied  1918-1936  was:  11,291,043,000 
pounds;  5,645,521.5  tons.  It  would  require  282,276  tank  cars  holding  5000  gallons 
each  to  transport  it,  or  a  freight  train  2165  miles  long. 

112,910,430  pounds  of  spray  lime,  or  56,455,215  tons  at  Ic  per  pound  has  a 
value  of  $1,129,104.30.  Figured  on  the  basis  of  15  tons  per  car  it  would  require 
3,763,681  cars  to  transport  the  lime  required  to  prepare  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  ap- 
plied 1918-1936,  or  a  freight  train  28.5  miles  long. 

56,455,215  tons  bluestone  or  250,978.733  barrels  of  450  pounds  each,  or  3,137.23 
cars  of  80  barrels  each,  or  a  freight  train  24  miles  long.  The  cost  of  this  amount  of 
bluestone  figured  at  an  average  of  5c  per  pound  is:  $5,645,521.50. 


1918-1936 


Acres  Grown 
4,445,000 


Bushels  Produced 
483,287,000 


Value  of  Crop 
$520,317,000 


"A  pessimist  is  a  man  who  thinks  ev- 
erybody as  nasty  as  himself,  and  hates 
them   for  it." — George   Bernard   Shaw 


"Prosperity  is  only  an  instrument  to 
be  used,  not  a  deity  to  be  worshipped." — 
Calvin  Coolidge 


If 


I 
I 
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Potato  Growers! 

The  time  is  here  to  give  your 
special  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  "BIG 
FOUR"  of  profitable  Potato 
Production — 

"FOLIAGE  PROTECTION" 

Protect  it  by  spraying 

with   WHITEROCK  Lump 

and  Super-Hydrate  Spray  Lime 

Lump 98%CaO 

Hydrate 72-74%C«0 

100%  Thru  325-Mesh 

WHITEROCK   QUARRIES 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon 

We    wish    to    congratulate   you 

on  your  achievement  in  the 

Potato  Industry 

TO  OUR  MANY  CUSTOMERS 
IN   PENNSYLVANIA 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
business  and  the  confidence  you 
have  placed  in  our  organiza- 
tion. We  sincerely  hope  that 
when  you  are  in  the  market  for 
Northern  Grown  Certified  Seed 
of  the  highest  quality,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  serve  you. 


MICHIGAN   POTATO 
GROWERS    EXCHANGE 

Cadillac,  Michigan 


The  "Standard" 

Potato  and  Onion  Grader 

Not  only  "STANDARD"  but  "Su- 
perior" in  Economy,  Accuracy, 
Speed,  and  Adaptability. 

More  Boggs  Graders  in  use  than  all  other  makes  combined — 
there  must  be  a  reason.    Send  for  our  new  circular  and  price  list. 

BOGGS  MFG.  CORP.  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 
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SPRAY   APPLICATIONS    AND   PRESSURES   OF   THE   PENNSYLVANIA 

400-BUSHEL  POTATO  CLUB,  1928 


Average  400- 
Bushel  Club 

Times   sprayed 
Pressure,  pounds 


(377) 

11.3 
301.0 


(281) 
400-bu. 

10.7 
290.5 


(86) 
500-bu. 

12.8 
338.0 


(10) 
600-bu. 

13.7 
372.5 


Note:  377  growers,  in  1928,  made  the  400-bushel  potato  club  281  grew  400  bush- 
els or  over;  86  grew  500  bushels  or  over  and  10  grew  600  bushels  or  over.  The 
average  pressure  of  the  entire  club  was  301.0  pounds  and  the  average  number  of 
spray  applications  was  11.3.  Note  how  the  yield  responded  to  increased  spray 
applications  and  pressure. 

Record  of  the  number  of  awards  for  the  Pennsylvania  400,  500  and  600-Bushel 

Potato  Clubs  for  the  years  1922  to  1936,  inclusive. 

No.  Members 
6 00 -Bushel  Club 

0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
6 
10 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 
2 
0 
1 

Pennsylvania  State 
of  Agriculture  Ex- 


No. 

Members 

Year 

400-B 

nshcl  Club 

1922 

14 

1923 

54 

1924 

33 

1925 

39  ^ 

1926 

97 

1927 

187 

1928 

377 

1929 

81 

1930 

50 

1931 

125 

1932 

47 

1933 

68 

1934 

121 

1935 

14 

1936 

12 

No.  Memhers 
500-Bushel  Club 

0 
6 
8 

4 
20 
36 
86 
10 

5 
25 

6 

12 
18 

1 

2* 


(Source:  L.  T.  Denniston,  Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  The 
College,  School  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station,  Division 
tension,'  State  College,  Pennsylvania.) 


SEASON  CONTROLS 

POTATO   DISEASE 


Potato  wart,  a  destructive  disease  of 
the  Irish  potato  and  introduced  into 
Pennsylvania  by  potatoes  imported  from 
Europe  is  found  to  attack  Pennsylvania 
potatoes  only  in  sections  having  a  nor- 
mal growing  season  of  approximately 
130  days,  control  experiments  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  disclosed. 

R.  H.  Bell,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  considers  this  discovery 
as  highly  significant.  Prior  to  making 
this  discovery  plant  pathologists  had 
very  limited  information  as  to  where  to 
expect  to  find  the  disease  or  where  to 
confine  their  control  efl'orts. 

R.   E.  Hartman,  who  is  in  charge  of 


the  potato  wart  control  work  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  charted  the  State  on  the  basis 
of  length  of  growing  season.  His  chart 
places  sections  of  Schuylkill,  Luzerne, 
Wayne,  Lackawanna,  Pike,  Monroe,  Car- 
bon^ Susquehanna,  Fulton,  Huntingdon, 
Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria,  Clearfield,  Cen- 
tre, Sullivan,  Bradford,  Tioga,  McKean, 
Warren,  Forest,  Lycoming,  Clinton,  Pot- 
ter, Clarion,  Jefferson,  Armstrong  and 
Indiana  Counties  in  the  130-day  zone.  In 
other  sections  of  these  counties  the  grow- 
ing season  is  either  more  or  less  than 
130  days. 

Potato  wart  infection  has  been  found 
in  Schuylkill,  Luzerne,  Carbon,  Sullivan, 
Centre,  Clearfield,  Cambria,  Huntingdon, 
Fulton,  Bedford,  Lackawanna,  Somerset 
and  Armstrong  Counties. 

The  growing  season  in  this  State  va- 
ries from  90  to  200  days. 


I 
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Many  Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers  Use 
the  "Bean"  Rubber  Spool  Potato  Grader 


Grading  Done  Entirely  on  Rubber 

An  entirely  new  grading  principle  using  rubber  spools  instead  of  chains 
or  screens,  eliminating  entirely  cutting,  bruising  and  nicking.  The  accuracy 
is  much  greater  and  it  handles  long  potatoes  without  difficulty. 

Sizing  is  through  perfectly  round  openings.  Machine  also  cleans  as  it 
grades,  doing  a  wonderful  cleaning  job. 

It  is  compact,  light  in  weight  and  easily  portable.  It  is  adju6t«,ble  for 
various  sizes  of  grade  limits.  Sorting  can  be  done  on  sizing  rolls  if  de- 
sired Qapacity— 150  to  200  bushels  per  hour.  Can  be  used  with  Bean 
Roller  Feed  Elevator,  Bean  Roller  Sorting  Table  or  Bean  Potato  Cleaner. 

The  saving  in  mutilated  potatoes,  better  sizing  and  greater  speed  will 
pay  for  it  in  one  season.  Ask  for  special  literature. 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 


LANSING 


MICHIGAN 


Twelvie  Rows  at  a 


Time! 


Mobilize  this  speedy  and 
lethal  defense  in  your  war 
against  bugs  and  pests. 

THF  FAHQUH\R  TRACTOR  DUSTER  ATTACHES  TO 
YOUR  TRAC^^  SIDE  OR  REAR  POWER  TAKE-OFF. 
^  Ol  K  J  «^Sjf^^-  ROWS-DOUBLE  HOPPER. 

Gives  you  that  quick  and  complete  coverage  so  i«^PO/tant  ,^JJ 
success^ful  crop  protection  .  .  .  An  air  manifold  ^^^^^^^ 
adiustable  foils  assures  an  equal  flow  at  all  nozzles  .  .  .  mgn 
speed  aluminum  fan  supplies  a  high  pressure  blast  of  dust 
whfch  reaches  all  parts  of  every  plant  .  .  -nozzles  adjustable  to 
any  position  .  .  .For  smaller  growers-The  Farquhar  4  to  6 
Row  Tractor  Duster  or  the  4  to  6  Row  Traction  Duster  •  •  W  e 
also  offer  a  complete  line  of  power  and  traction  sprayers,  from 
a  small  power  machine  to  large  combination  outlits. 


The   Farquhar  "Cavern"  Duster 

—Delivers  dust  at  high  speed  into  "cav- 
ern" between  side  and  rear  curtains. 
Higher  speed  aluminum  fan  gives  ex- 
tremely effective  nozzle  blast.  Nozzles 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows  and  height 
of  plants.  An  exclusive  feature  i?  the 
Farquhar  -  Heim  equalizing  manifold, 
which  splits  the  fan  draft  and  delivers 
an  equal  blast  to  each  nozzle.  Balloon 
tired  wheels  minimize  injury  to  plants 
and  prevent  side  slip  on  hilly  ground. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  1230,  York,  Pa. 


Lest  We  Forget 


Nixon  As  He  Is  Today 


(Conclusion) 


Nixon  many  times  has  commenced  his 
potato  lectures  by  using  the  last  of  the 
"Big  Four,"  Vision  or  Potato  Mentality, 
as  the  most  important,  by  stating  that, 
"Without  vision  one  will  not  practice  the 
other  three."  He  defines  vision,  or  potato 
mentality,  as  being  ''that  quality  which 
makes  a  man  take  pride  in  his  crops, 
which  will  move  him  to  follow  the  sys- 
tem to  the  minutest  detail,  and  do  it 
when  it  should  be  done.  He  must  be 
critical  of  his  seed,  careful  of  his  spray- 


ing and  insistent  upon  an  abundance  of 
humus."  Until  a  man  gets  vision,  he  will 
never  be  a  potato  grower. 

Vision,  in  reality,  is  the  mystic  win- 
dow through  which  genius  beholds  the 
future.  Vision — one's  enthusiasm,  faith, 
courage  and  the  will  to  definite  accom- 
plishment. Men  lacking  in  vision  must 
guess  the  tomorrow  and  trust  to  chance; 
while  men  of  vision  c  )nfidently  meet  the 
future  with  positive  ac.ion  long  pre- 
planned. 


*»■:  *      rf 


Nixon  Combining  the  First  Crop  of  Soybeans  Ever  Harvested  with  a  Combine 

in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


We   would   characterize   Nixon's   phil- 
osophy as  follows: 

If  you've  got  a  thing  to  say. 

Say  it;  don't  take  half  a  day. 
If  your  toast's  got  little  in  it. 

Cram  the  damn  thing  in  a  minute. 
Life  is  short — a  fleeting  vapor— 

Don't  you  fill  the  whole  blamed  paper, 
With  a  toast,  which,  in  a  pinch, 

Could  be  crowded  in  an  inch. 
Boil  it  down  until  it  simmers, 

Polish  it  until  it  glimmers, 
If  you've  got  a  thing  to  say. 

Say  it!  don't  take  half  a  day. 

Thousands  of  growers  many  times 
have  heard  the  following  caustic  state- 
ments, worn  threadbare  by  the  Doctor  in 
driving  home  his  point: 


"Think  of  the  mighty  oak.  It  was  once 
a  nut  like  you." 

"The  difference  between  Rip  Van 
Winkle  and  many  potato  growers  is  that 
Rip  woke  up." 

"Even  the  woodpecker  owes  his  suc- 
cess to  the  fact  that  he  uses  his  head." 

"Simplicity  is  an  exact  medium  be- 
tween too  little  and  too  much." 

"The  ladder  of  life  is  full  of  splinters, 
but  they  always  prick  the  hardest  when 
we  are  sliding  down." 

"To  love  and  win  is  the  best  thing.  To 
love  and  lose  is  the  next  best." 

"It  is  much  easier  to  be  critical  thar. 
to  be  correct." 
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"Anybody  can  cut  prices,  but  it  takes 
brains  to  make  a  better  article." 

"A  politician  is  one  who  thinks  of  the 
next  election;  the  statesman  thmks  of 
posterity." 

"Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  fools.  But 
for  them  the  rest  of  us  could  not  suc- 
ceed." 

"Some  people  have  a  perfect  genius 
for  doing  nothing." 

"Even  a  fish  wouldn't  get  caught  if  it 
kept  its  mouth  shut." 

"The  part  of  an  automobile  which 
causes  more  accidents  than  any  other 
is  the  nut  that  holds  the  steering  wheel. 


Dr.  Nixap  with   George  A.   Stuart  at  a 
Recent  Lycoming  County  Potato  Meeting 

"Get  up  when  you  wake  up,  and  wake 
up  when  you  get  up." 

"There  may  be  a  destiny  which  shapes 
our  ends,  but  many  a  chair  does  the 
polishing." 

"Many  a  man  who  brings  home  the 
bacon  found  it  in  a  small  smoke  house." 

"It  doesn't  matter  how  fast  a  top  goes 
round,  it  never  gets  anywhere." 

"The  man  who  questions  opinions  is 
wise ;  the  man  who  quarrels  with  facts  is 
a  fool." 

"A  man  is  as  big  as  the  things  which 
bother  him." 

"He  is  not  idle  who  does  nothing;  but 
he  is  idle  who  might  be  better  employed." 

"There  are  whole  worlds  of  facts  wait- 
ing to  be  discovered  by  inference." 

"The  later  a  man's  bed-time,  the  less 
difference  it  makes  to  the  world  what 
time  he  gets  up." 

"COOPERATION  IS  NOT  A  SENTI- 
MENT; IT  IS  AN  ECONOMIC  NECES- 
SITY." 


In  the  first  article  of  the  series.  Lest 
We  Forget,"  we  quoted  the  dedicatory 
statement  in  the  Doctor's  book,  as  fol- 
lows: "To  those  potato  growers  who  have 
proven  by  practice  the  principles  herein 
enumerated,  this  book  is  dedicated. 
Since  the  second  article  of  the  series  has 
been  published,  the  Guide  Post  has  been 
deluged  with  requests  from  growers  that 
their  names  be  incorporated  as  one  of 
those  whom  "the  principles  herein  enu- 
merated" have  been  proven  by  practice 
by  them,  and  they  have  not  forgotten. 

NAMES: 

S,  Ray  Adams Butler 

F.  E.  Airseman Somerset 

Nelson  W.  Alderfer Bucks 

H    G   Allen York 

Chas!  M.  Al'lison Butler 

W.  Leroy  Allison Butler 

A.  H.  Anderson v  ^i^ 

C.  H.  Anderson York 

R.  W.  Anderson :;;— V^*J 

R.  W.  Anderson Crawford 

Philip  C.  Antes Lycoming 

Noah    Arndt Lehigh 

Albert  J.  Arnold -«-C-^?mi 

L    E.   Artz Schuylkill 

Robert    Aten Lehigh 

J.  C.  Atkins ^-Yo^k 

Fred  Augustine t  V-   u 

Clarence  D.  Bachman t   !?•  u 

George  F.  Bachman r®l?-^u 

John  A.  Bachman Lehigh 

John  R.  Bachman Northampton 

Victor  Baer V^r^^u 

William  J.  Baer i^u^^u 

Norman  R.  Bachman Lehigh 

H.  H.  Barnett Somerset 

O.  D.  Barnett Somerset 

Harvey  H.  Baum Bucks 

F.  G.  Barkley gut  er 

James  L.  Bartley Butler 

K.  G.  Baker Potter 

K.  F.  Bankert York 

J.   R.  Bartenslager York 

Robert  L.  Bailey York 

A    P.  Baer Schuylkill 

Kerwin  Beard Lancaster 

C.   Rayburn   Brenneman York 

Edgar  R.  Beck -o-u-^i^-n 

C.   E.  Bensinger Schuylkill 

Walter  S.  Bishop Bucks 

Amos    Bicker -Butter 

Elmer  H.  Blouse Lehigh 

T.  James  Blair  &  Son Butler 

Fred    Book Butler 

George  Boure Butler 

Theo.   S.   Borden Potter 

Warren  C.    Bond Lehigh 

E.   B.   Bower Centre 

Lloyd  Bowmaster Somerset 

Charles    Brugh Somerset 


>» 
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Charles  Brian Jefferson 

J.  E.  Britton Jefferson 

J.  O.  Breiner Schuylkill 

Fred  Breiner Schuylkill 

Levi  Brubaker Lancaster 

Blough   Brothers Potter 

George  R.  Brown Crawford 

George  W.  Buss Northampton 

Walter    Buckley Somerset 

William   H.  Burt Lehigh 

William    Butler Potter 

Cleon  Buck Potter 

Harry  Buck Potter 

J.  H.  Bupp York 

Earl  E.  Bush York 

C.  W.  Burke w^^^^^ 

Amos  J.  Bullers Jefferson 

Don  V.  Buchannon Jefferson 

C.  A.  Campbell But  er 

C.  F.  Campbell But  er 

Charles  M.  Carnahan Butler 

T.   C.   Cain Crawford 

Lowell  S.  Carpenter ^.--J^tter 

J.  W.  Caldwell Jefferson 

Lester   Caylor Jefferson 

James  E.  Caylor ..— l^^^T"^ 

Harry  Callie Northampton 

W.  F.  Calhoun Jefferson 

Andrew    Chantler x^VV^J 

Harry  Chrin --^^  ^^ 

M.   W.    Chamberlain Jefferson 

W.  W.  Church W^^}    a 

J.  R.  Clark Crawford 

Ray  Clark Patter 

C.  C.  Clark T^-^''''^ 

C.  D.  Cooper Jefferson 

Ray   Corbin ^^S^'""''!! 

Alex    Cooper Jefferson 

H.  E.  Cochran Jefferson 

Edward  Coyle  &  Sons Potter 

S.  M.  Coldenberg r-Butler 

Perry    Cooper Jefferson 

Robert  C.  Chase Potter 

J.  L.  Cramer vl^  u 

Chas.   G.  Creitz Lehigh 

O.  J.  Crutz Lehigh 

Floyd  Cratty gut  er 

Grant  Cruikshank  &  Son --Butler 

C.  Z.  Cyphrit Jefferson 

Charles  Darr Somerset 

Perry  Davis  &  Son But  er 

Ralph  L.  Dawson ^,\l 

Thomas  Denniston  &  Son o-uiilfn 

William  Deebel 1'^^''^  v 

H.  E.  Deebel Schuylkill 

O.  W.  Dempsy o'^l^^^l^n 

Russel    Deebel g  W^  l 

E.  E.  Dennison i^^t"^  u- } 

Ray   Dennison ^^^''^uH^ 

Victor  D.   Deibert ^^  .P 

Clarence  W.  Dick But  er 

C.  A.  Dipner Butler 

Elmer  Dietz V" z^ 

Max  Dinger Jefferson 

J.  A.  Donaldson Venango 


Austin  J.  Donaldson Venango 

Roy  Dobson Jefferson 

R.  H.  Double Butler 

Charles  Dreher Schuylkill 

Ira  Dutt Northampton 

Thomas  B.  Dunlap Clinton 

H.  M.  Dunn Butler 

H.   K.   Dyke Butler 

Amos  Eberly Lancaster 

D.  O.  Eberts Schuylkill 

O.   T.  Eberts Schuylkill 

Stanley   Edwards Northampton 

William  Ellis Crawford 

H.  0.  Elliott Butler 

J.  A.  Eshenbaugh Butler 

D.  C.  Fahs York 

Fred  Ferguson York 

J.  R.  Fetherolf Lehigh 

Willis  E.  Fenstermacher Lehigh 

P.  S.  Fenstermacher Lehigh 

Roy  C.  Ferguson :;,— ^H.^^^j 

F.  M.  Field Crav/ford 

Eugene  Fisher Crawford 

Howard  Fishel o"- ^     . 

J.   H.  Fisher Somerset 

Ed.    Fisher Potter- 
Frank    Fisher Somerset 

Clarence  Fink Lehigh 

Henry  Fink ^^  .P 

C.  D.  Fleming But  er 

R.  R.  Fleming Butler 

H.  H.  Flinchbaugh -York 

J.  J.  Flinchbaugh York 

J.  A.  Flinchbaugh YorK 

Jerome  Flinchbaugh }orK 

Robert  T.  Flinchbaugh York 

S.  B.  Flinchbaugh York 

V.  A.  Flinchbaugh York 

Fred  W.  Fisher Venango 

Fred  E.  Flaugh Crawford 

L.  S.  Flickinger Crawford 

Harry  K.  Fowler Lehigh 

Louis  Forolli Jefferson 

Howard  Fogle Northampton 

Frank  G.   Fogle Northampton 

Albet  H.  Foertsch Butler 

Louis  H.  Fox But  er 

W.  J.  Fox  &  Sons Butler 

Milo    Freeman-,- Potter 

L.  R.  Friedline Somerset 

A.  C.  Fritz Somerset 

J.  A.  Friedline o^^t^^^f^n 

Lewis  Freeman Schuylkill 

Harry   Frantz Schuylkill 

Dr.  James  Frazier Butler 

Harvey  A.  Frack Northampton 

Daniel  Frantz I^^!?^^}? 

P.  Daniel  Frantz Lehigh 

Irwin  J.  Frantz i^^J^l^J^ 

Tilgham  Frantz I^J^^^? 

Jay  C.  Frantz Lehigh 

Orma  Furman >  9?'.  ^ 

Paul    Gehman f'^??^? 

Charles  Geiger f-^?}^? 

Harvey  P.  Geiger Lehigh 
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Stanley    Frantz Leh  fh 

Samuel  J.  Geiger Leh  gh 

Victor  C.  Geiger Lehigh 

Clinton    Geiger Lehigh 

Ralph  Gallagher -Butler 

Edwin  George t   IJ-^t! 

A.  R.  George Lehigh 

Charles    Gackenback Lehign 

E.  J.   Gemmill tJ^'^u 

Wilmer  German vl?S 

Wm.   F.  Gibson -Yorl. 

F.  J.  Gibson o-^^C^u 

F.  C.  Gerber S'^u^'^  ^n 

Edward    Gerhard i'^Wv- 

Frank  Gerhard i'^^''^  v- 

John    Gerhard ^^^^^1^1^! 

C.  J.  Gooch Potter 

Oscar   Good Somerset 

J.   P.  Gorsuch Venango 

C.  L.  Goodling -Bucks 

William  G.  Gray T."     f..^ 

Kennedy    Graham ^''^^^,^,1^ 

C.  C.   Grover v    v 

Curvin  Grove V  ^    ^^^ 

Harold    Groves Jefferson 

Wesley   Gross -Bucks 

Warren   Groff Lehigh 

D.  A.  Griffith Somerset 

Anson  Greenawalt -cr-v.^^^?^ii 

C.  W.  Grube §^1?''^^^' 

Walter   Grube Schuylkill 

Ernest  J.  Halstead But  er 

James  G.  Halstead  -. Butler 

R.  A.  Hay But  er 

Floyd    Hays 7.-^''i^^5 

A.  J.  Hall Crawford 

L.  M.  Hall Crawford 

Forrest  R.  Hamm Lehigh 

F.  Handwerk Potter 

W.  M.   Hasley Potter 

H.  G.  Hall York 

C.  L.  Hamilton York 

M.  M.  Hartman— York 

M.   E.   Harvey York 

Agnes    Haubert York 

A.  E.  Harrier Jefferson 

Amos  Haag Jefferson 

G.  C.   Haag Jefferson 

M.  D.  Hartman Jefferson 

Samuel  -Hafer Schuylkill 

Joe  Heinz Butler 

D.  D.   Henry Butler 

J.  A.  Herman Butler 

Chas.  W.  Hesselgesser Butler 

Hazen  Henry Crawford 

Harold  J.  Henninger Lehigh 

J.  E.  Henry York 

Russell  Hershey York 

D.  A.  Hess York 

Roy    Heaps York 

J.    D.   Hershner York 

Irwin  Hershner York 

M.    F.    Hershey York 

Samuel    Henninger York 

John  E.  Hetrick Jefferson 


Frank  Herb iWv 

Milton  Heisler i'^t^'^  v' 

Donald   Herb §'^1!''^  K 

Jonathan    Herring S'^t''^  K 

Lewis    Herring Schuylkill 

John  M.  Hicks But  er 

Karl  A.  Hilliard But  er 

J.  M.  Hindman 5"^, 

R.  C.  Hindman Butler 

G.  F.  Hiltz York 

N.  C.  Hildebrand V"^^^ 

C.  M.  Hicks Jefferson 

J.   A.  Hicks Jefferson 

J.  M.  Hindman 7.*^?^^^f^S 

Herbert    Hill Schuylkill 

Fred  L.  Houser Crawford 

Percy  G.  Hoffman Lehigh 

Sterling    Hoffman ..  . / 

Robert  G.   Holland ^-C^^}}^u 

Gomer   F.    Home _____Schuyki 

R.  C.  Horn Schuylkill 

H.  L.  Hoffman 5     i  ^ 

George  A.  Hoon Butler 

Harold  P.  Hoon Butler 

Robert   Hughes Jefferson 

G.   M.   Hummer Crawford 

J.  A.  Humes  &  Son Butler 

Wlison  Hyson York 

Victor    Handwerk Northampton 

Elwood  Handwerk Lehigh 

Homer  C.  Handwerk Lehigh 

Robert  C.  Hamm Lehigh 

Oliver  Handwerk-— Lehigh 

Elam  Hershey Lancaster 

Stewart    Herman Northampton 

Warren    Herber Lehigh 

Oscar    Hensinger Lehigh 

W.  J.  D.  Heintzelman Lehigh 

Adam  J.   Henninger Lehigh 

Geo.  M.  Heintzelman Lehigh 

Robert  S.  Herman Lehigh 

Henry  Y.  High Bucks 

C.   F.  Hile Lehigh 

J.  C.  Holtzinger York 

Mahlon  Hostetter Lancaster 

V.  A.  Houston Northampton 

Calvin  Hollenbach Lehigh 

Harvey    Hoffman Lehigh 

Chas.  W.  Hoffman Lehigh 

John  A.  Houser Lehigh 

Walter  T.   Huber Northampton 

William    Hunsicker Lehigh 

Earl    Hunsicker Lehigh 

Fred    Hunsicker Lehigh 

L.  L.  Innerst York 

Wm.  Irvin  Co Jefferson 

Francis  Jacobs Potter 

William    Jacobs Potter 

Ed.    Jacobs Potter 

M.  V.  Jackson Potter 

Jefferson  County  Home Jefferson 

C.  F.  Johnson Jefferson 

John  A.  Jones Northampton 

(Contimied  on  page  17) 
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A     Biography 

(Conclusion) 


Few  of  our  readers,  probably,  are 
aware  that  all  agricultural  research  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  is 
conducted  under  definitely  outlined  and 
approved  projects.  Since  Dr.  Nixon's 
transfer  from  the  extension  service  in 
1928,  he  has  devoted  his  energies  to  four 
such  project  outlines,  as  follows: 

First,  the  Invasion  of  Bacterial  Para- 
sites in  Plant  Tissues.  This  is  a  technical 
cytological  study,  but  it  has  important 
practical    applications    when    completed. 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  the  well- 
known  nodules  are  actually  formed  on 
the  roots  of  soybeans?  What  course,  in 
other  words,  did  the  bacteria  take  from 
the  time  it  was  placed  on  the  seed  when 
it  was  inoculated,  until  it  invaded  the 
roots  and  produced  these  little  malforma- 
tions known  as  nodules? 

Second:  Fire  Blight.  This  study  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  well  known  and 
fatal  bacterial  disease  which  causes  such 
heavy  losses  to  the  pear,  the  quince  and 


The  Crop  That  Put  Nixon  in  the  400.Bushel  Club  Which  He  Fostered, 

449  Bushels  on  a  Measured  Acre. 


certain  varieties  of  apples.  As  a  result 
of  this  study.  Dr.  Nixon  has  discovered 
P.  new  variety  of  pear  which  is  practic- 
ally immune  to  Fire  Blight.  It  has  been 
recently  named  ^'Richard  Peters"  after  ,a 
pioneer  pear  grower  and  a  president  ot 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Agriculture  at  a  time  when  this 
society  offered  a  prize  of  $100.00  to  the 
individual  who  could  produce  such  a 
variety. 

He  has  an  intensive  breeding  plan  un- 
der way  involving  both  pears  and  apples, 
with  the  hope  of  discovering  other  useful 
and  resistant  varieties  to  this  costly  dis- 
ease. He  has  further  determined  vari- 
eties of  apples  whose  root  systems  are 
resistant  to  root  and  collar  blight,  a  form 
of  Fire  Blight  which  invades  these  parts 
of  the  tree.  Hundreds  of  these  new  seed- 
lings   may   be   seen   at  Hershey,   where 


they  are  grown  experimentally  for  Dr. 
Nixon. 

The  other  two  projects  have  to  do  with 
potatoes.  One  of  these,  a  study  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Foliage  and  Green  Shoots, 
and  the  other.  Breeding  for  Resistance 
to  so-called  degenerative  conditions  and 
adaptation  to  the  various  climatic  and 
soil  conditions  found  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  one 
new  early  variety  has  been  introduced 
under  the  trade  name  of  "Nittany."  An 
acre  of  these  will  be  shown  and  dug  at 
Hershey.  This  is  the  first  early  variety 
that  Pennsylvania  has  been  able  to  per- 
petuate. It  has  outyielded  Cobblers  from 
all  other  sources  in  87%  of  the  trials 
conducted  by  growers  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Nittany  is  a  Cobbler  type,  and  is 
the  best  from  over  three  thousand  seed- 
(Contimied  on  page  28) 
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EDITORIAL 


At  a  hearing  held  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture's  office  at  Harrisburg,  July 
30th,  it  was  evident  to  every  one  in  at- 
tendance  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  sincerely  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  most  equitable  manner  of  en- 
forcing the  various  provisions  ot  the  re- 
cent bills  which  were  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature relating  to  the  uplift  of  the  po- 
tato industry. 

We  see  no  reason  why  anyone  should 
question  the  possibility  or  probability  of 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  these  meas- 
ures. Real  potato  growers  will  want 
them  enforced,  others  may  wake  up  to 
find  that  unless  their  potatoes  are  mark- 
ed as  to  grade  or  unclassified,  there  will 
be  no  purchasers. 

After  all  there  is  no  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  proposition  that  Pennsyl- 
vanians  are  willfully  notorious  for  dis- 
obeying the  law. 

"The  farther  we  get  away  from  the 
land,  the  greater  our  insecurity."— 
Henry  Ford. 


1937  MARKETING  SET-UP 

A  Joint  Conference  Committee  Meet- 
ing was  held  at  Harrisburg  June  30th 
with  representatives  of  the  Food  Dis- 
tributors, who  are  supporting  the  As- 
sociation marketing  movement,  repre- 
sentatives of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  together  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Cooperative    Potato    Growers'    Associa- 

Following  the  introductory  remarks  by 
Fred  W.  Johnson,  in  which  he  said,  "On 
behalf  of  all  the  food  distributors,  I 
pledge,  to  the  Association,  the  hearty 
and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  market- 
ing program."    It  was  decided: 

First,  that  the  marketing  program 
should  be  continued  along  the  same  lines 
as  last  year.  ^   ^  , 

Second,  that  the  use  of  the  paper  bags, 
which  in  the  main  proved  to  be  quite  sat- 
isfactory, will  be  continued. 

Third,  that  a  commercial  grade,  to  be 
known  to  the  trade  as  "Green  Label," 
will  be  packed  and  sold  during  the  com- 
ing crop  season. 

Fourth,  that  the  well  known  "Blue 
and  Red  Labels"  in  pecks  and  bushels 
will  be  continued. 

Fifth,  that  the  grade  labeling  and  vol- 
ume bushel  bills  recently  having  become 
laws,  are  both  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  will  receive  the  hearty  support 
of  the  Food  Distributors. 

Sixth,  that  the  Association  brand, 
which  is  known  as  "Yellow  Label,"  will 
be  labeled  UNCLASSIFIED.  These  "yel- 
low" bags  will  be  made  available  to  any 
resident  of  the  state,  through  the  As- 
sociation. 

Seventh,  that  all  Assoiation  trade- 
marked  volume  bushel  bags  shall  be 
packed  so  as  to  weigh  60  pounds  gross. 

Eighth,  that  the  inspector's  stamp 
shall  be  placed  on  the  "HEEL"  of  all 
Association  trade-marked  bags  prior  to 
filling  the  bags. 

ANNOUNCEMENT! 


The  State  Potato  Growers  Summer 
Field  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Hershey, 
Pa.,  July  28-29,  1937. 

The  formal  opening  will  be  at  1  P.M., 
E.  S.  T.,  Wednesday,  July  28th  and  will 
close  at  1  P.M.,  E.  S.  T.,  Thursday,  July 

29th. 

A  committee  is  at  work  to  arrange 
for  lodging  for  all  who  apply. 

Lodging  in  private  homes  $1  per  per- 
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son;  Hershey  Community  Inn,  $1.50  per 
person,  and  up;  Hershey  Hotel,  $6  per 
person  and  up. 

Ample  eating  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able everywhere  at  any  price  one  wishes 
to  pay. 

Lodging  assignments  may  be  made  at 
the  Association  Headquarters,  located  in 
the  Hershey  Sports  Arena  (Ice  Palace). 

Guides  will  be  constantly  in  attendance. 

If  you  have  not  seen  Hershey  you  have 
missed  something.  If  the  kiddies  have 
not  seen  the  amusement  park  with  its 
dinky  railroad,  zoo  and  merry-go-round, 
there  is  a  treat  in  store  for  them. 

The  first  inspector's  training  school 
will  be  held  beginning  Wednesday,  July 
28.  The  school  will  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  D.  M.  James,  in  charge  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  marketing,  Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau  of  Markets. 

Come  and  bring  your  friends. 

21st  ANNUAL  POTATO  FIELD  DAY 
AND    TOUR    WILL    BE    HELD    ON 
TUESDAY,  AUG.  24  IN  POTTER  CO. 


This  annual  event  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  large  events  for  eastern  potato 
growers.    Last  year  there  were  over  one 


thousand  growers  in  attendance  from 
eight  different  states  and  fifty-four  coun- 
ties. 

The  Potter  County  folks  arranged  the 
tour  so  that  there  was  something  new 
and  interesting  for  every  minute  of  the 
day.  There  are  still  many  new  things 
which  the  Potter  County  folks  will  pre- 
sent this  year. 

Visitors  to  Potter  County  on  this  oc- 
casion will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
over  one  thousand  acres  of  fine  disease- 
free  seed  potato  fields.  They  will  see  Red 
Bliss  seed  being  harvested  and  loaded 
for  use  of  growers  in  Florida.  The  tour 
will  visit  large  fields  of  the  new  Nittany, 
the  new  early  variety  which  is  rapidly 
replacing  the  Irish  Cobbler  in  the  early 
producing  areas. 

Beautiful  fields  of  Russet  Rurals  and 
White  Rurals  will  be  on  display. 

The  two  largest  potato  growing  opera- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  will  be  visited  and 
studied.  The  best  of  potato  equipment 
will  be  on  display  and  in  operation. 

Forty  acres  of  Dr.  Nixon's  experiment- 
al seedlings  will  be  seen.  Dr.  Nixon  will 
be  present  to  explain  his   work. 

No  potato  grower  can  afford  to  miss 
this  day  of  events.  Visit  this  great  seed 
center  Tuesday,  August  24. 


WARNING 


Late  Blight  infection  was  found  in  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tain area  on  July  2.  This  is  the  earliest  date  that  Wight  in- 
fection has  ever  been  observed  in  Pennsylvania. 

With  the  disease  definitely  established  at  tWs  early  date, 
Pennsylvania  is  likely  to  experience  a  general  epidemic  it  a 
normal  to  a  wet  season  should  prevail.  Dry  weather  ac- 
companied bv  hot  winds  during  the  coming  weeks  will  re- 
sult in  even  greater  disaster  due  to  the  succulent  condition 
of  the  foliage.  Be  it  wet  or  dry,  thorough  spraying  will  be 
of  utmost  importance  in  growing  the  1937  potato  crop. 

With  12,000  sprayers  ready  to  take  the  field,  Pennsyl- 
vania potato  growers  are  in  a  better  position  than  any  other 
state  to  meet  any  exacting  emergency. 

L.  T.  DENNISTON 
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PROGRAM 

FOR  THE 

SUMMER  FIELD  MEETING 

OF 

Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers 

HERSHEY,  PA. 
July  28,  29,  1937 

(Program  will  be  conducted  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 

Wednesday,  July  28 
Afternoon  Events 
1:00  to     5:00— Will  be  devoted  to  field  demonstrations  by  those  ex- 
hibitors who  have  cooperated  in  staging  this  Summer 
Field  Meeting. 

A  loud  speaker  will  announce  the  events  in  their 
proper  sequence,  giving  ample  time  for  each  demon- 
stration. 

The  management  appreciates  that  every  one  will 
not  feel  equal  to  the  occasion  of  following  through  the 
field  demonstrations  in  their  entirety  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, provisions  have  been  made  for  the  continuous 
showing  of  moving  pictures  on  field  operations  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture  in  general  and  potato  growing  in 
particular. 

Evening  Events 

5:00  to     6:30 — Supper,  Hershey  Park. 
6:30  to     7:30— Band  Concert.    Hershey  Park. 

g.QO  — Address  of  Welcome,  M.  S.  Hershey,  Hershey  Indus- 

trial School  Auditorium. 
— A  talking  movie  on  the  Hershey  Industrial  School  and 

how  it  functions,  by  Lowell  Thomas. 
— Events  of  fun  and  frivolity. 

Thursday,  July  29 

Forenoon  Events 

-Round  table  discussion  through  the  loud  speaker  from, 

Exhibitors  Row. 
-Personal  ins[:>ection  of  exhibits  and  interviews  with  our 

exhibitors,  through  the  loud  speaker. 
-Noon  lunch.    Hershey  Park. 
-Grand  Finale.    Hershey  Sports  Arena  (Ice  Palace). 


8:00  to    9:00- 

9:00  to  11:00- 

11:00  to  12:00- 
12:00  to     1:00- 
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What  Has  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon  Given  To  Agriculture? 

by  G.  Douglas  Jones,  Agricultural  Engineer, 
Cleveland  Tractor  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Doc  has  devoted  his  effort,  thinking 
and  time  covering  some  thirty  odd  years 
to  improving  agricultural  methods 
through  a  foundation  that  will  last  for 
years  to  come — and  what  is  this  foun- 
dation that  he  has  laid,  a  foundation 
that  appears  to  be  as  lasting  as  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar? 

He  calls  it  the  four  principles  of  potato 
production — namely,  Good  Seed — Foliage 
Protection — Humus — the  Proper  Potato 
Mentality,  or  Vision.  Any  one  versed  in 
agriculture  will  at  a  glance  see  and  re- 
alize that  the  four  principles  are  not  re- 
stricted to  potato  culture  alone,  they  ap- 
ply to  all  agiculture,  that  is,  agriculture 
in  general  and  not  alone  to  the  culture 
of  the  lowly  spud. 

Good  seed,  or  the  correct  seed  selec- 
tion, is  of  the  utmost  importance  where 
crops  are  produced  from  seed,  and  where 
produced  other  than  from  seed,  the  cor- 
rect stock  selection  is  as  important  as 
seed.  No  one  desiring  a  good  orchard, 
grove  or  vineyard  would  permit  of  poor 
stock  being  used,  therefore,  intelligent 
selection  of  seed  or  stock  is  fundamental 
where  yield  of  quality  and  quantity  are 
desired,  and  of  course  it  is  always  de- 
sired. Therefore,  this  first  Nixon  prin- 
ciple applies  to  all  agriculture,  and  un- 
less it  is  used,  the  results  will  certainly 
be  questionable  and  undoubtedly  one 
could  count  on  failure,  unless  lady  luck 
is  perched  on  his  shoulder  which  seldom 
occurs. 

Now,    the    second    principle — Foliage 
Protection — should   require   little   or   no 
comment  as  it  is  so  obvious  today  that 
unless  we  are  prepared  and  have  knowl- 
edge   regarding    foliage    protection,    we 
would   soon   find   our   plants,  vines   and 
trees  defoliated  with  the  natural  results 
— death  to  the  plant — for  the  reason  that 
the  leaves  give  life  to  the  plant  and  are 
just  as  essential  as  the  roots.     Leaves 
construct  the  foods  or  fruits  of  the  plant. 
They  give  off  water  through  transpira- 
tion, and  lastly,  they  are  the  medium  of 
respiration,  and  when  one  considers  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
leaves,  he  realizes  that  it  by  far  exceeds 
the  energy  expended  in  all  of  the  gi'^^t 
industries  of  the  world— surely  it  is  hard 
to  realize  the  magnitude  of  this  leaf  en- 
ergy, yet  how  true. 

Then,  the  Nixon  third  principle— Hu- 


mus— and  how  at  every  meeting  or  talk 
he  emphasizes  the  need  of  humus  in  the 
soil.  How  little  attention  we  pay  to  what 
goes  on  below  the  soil — first  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  cannot  see  it,  and  second, 
how   little  is  known  of  the  action  that 
takes  place  below  and  in  the  soil.     We 
do    know    through    thousands    of    tests 
and    experiments   that   humus    improves 
any  soil,  and  we  know  without  testing 
and  experimenting  that  a  tight  soil   is 
made  friable  through  the  addition  of  hu- 
mus and  we  also  know  that  humus  will 
increase  the  water  holding  capacity  of 
the  soil,  but  we  don't  know  the  exact  ac- 
tion that  occurs   to   assist  the  plant  in 
growth  and  yield,  perhaps  it  is  the  avail- 
able ammonia  it  puts  into  the  soil,  or  per- 
haps it  acts  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
a  separator  plate  does  in  a  storage  bat- 
tery, producing  that  energy  the  plant  re- 
quires.   Many  theories  about  humus  and 
its  action  have  been  advanced,  but  as  yet 
nothing   definite  unless   we    are  content 
with  the  fact  that  humus  does  improve 
the    soil,    aids    in    conserving    moisture, 
makes  a  tight  soil  friable,  and  produces 
a    function    that   improves    growth    and 
yield       How   often    Doc   has    made   this 
statement:    "When  you  think  you  have 
enough  humus   in  your  soil,  just  double 
this  amount  and  you  will  be  about  right. 
When  one  follows  this  advice,  he  is  sure 
to   profit  by  it. 

Last,  we  have  the  correct  Mentality — 
or  Vision — and  what  a  scope  this  one 
word  vision  covers.  Without  vision  one 
must  rely  on  the  dictates  of  tradition,  or 
let  us  say  luck.  This  vision  must  be  a 
desire  to  progress  in  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture. To  understand  and  analyze  even 
to  the  most  minute  degree  all  the  phases 
of  advanced  agriculture,  which  includes 
an  understanding  of  soil  activity,  correct 
and  incorrect  preparation  of  the  root 
bed,  and  the  reasons  for  such  soil  treat- 
ment. An  understanding  of  the  soil  re- 
quirements not  by  rule  of  thumb  or 
guess,  but  by  a  thorough  actual  knowl- 
edge. 

How  many  of  us  today  guess  at  the 
mineral  or  chemical  requirements  of  our 
soil  when  we  have  available  and  without 
cost  save  for  a  few  cents  in  stamps,  a 
clearing  house  to  determine  accurately 
just  what  our  soil  contains,  and  how 
much  should  be  added.  To  analyze  your 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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The    Metamorphosis 

by  D.  M.  James,  In  Charge  Fruit  and  Vegeable  Marketing, 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 


Picture  in  your  mind's  eye  one  of  the 
largest  agricultural  states  in  the  Union, 
with  an  average  potato  production  of  24 
million  bushels,  worth  26  million  dollars, 
with  the  world's  best  markets  withm  its 
borders  or  within  easy  reach,  and  with 
one  of  the  most  successful  potato  pro- 
duction programs  of  any  state. 

Then  picture  this  same  state  as  a  dis- 
mal failure  in  the  standardization,  grad- 
ing and  marketing  of  its  large  potato 
crops,  with  successful  potato  marketing 
practices  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
This    same   state,   because   of   irregular 


quality  and  grade  of  its  potatoes,  was 
literally  an  outcast  in  its  own  home  mar- 
kets. 

The  latter  was  the  condition  in  this 
great  Keystone  state  prior  to  the  1936-37 
season.  However,  largely  due  to  the  tire- 
less efforts  and  inspiring  leadership  of 
three  men,  namely,  Fred  W.  Johnson, 
Walter  S.  Bishop,  and  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon, 
this  incongruous  picture  has  been  at 
least  partially  corrected. 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  these  three 
leaders,  an  energetic  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Potato  Growers'  Association,  in 


The  Loading  of  One  of  the  Many  Carload  Shipments  Made  Through 

the  Association  Last  Year. 


joint  conference  with  representatives  of 
the  distributing  groups  of  the  State, 
evolved  a  marketing  plan  which  was 
unique  in  the  annals  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industries  of  the  country. 
Never  before  had  representatives  of  a 
large  county-organized,  state-wide  agri- 
cultural industry  sat  down  with  repre- 
sentatives of  20,000  retail  stores  to  work 
out  a  mutually  agreeable  plan  of  assem- 
bling, grading  and  distributing  the  state- 
wide production. 


History  was  in  the  making.  Plans  were 
laid.  The  frame  work  was  set  up,  and 
soon  potatoes  from  21  different  counties 
were  being  uniformly  graded  and  packed 
in  trade-marked  bags,  and  sold  through 
one  central  sales  office  to  distributing 
groups  representing  20,000  retail  stores. 

Although  the  amount  of  educational 
work  to  be  done  was  tremendous,  involv- 
ing scores  of  growers'  meetings,  10  in- 

(Contimted  on  page  30) 


Dr.  Nixon  Discovered  the  Certified  Seed 
Potato  Industry  of  Northern  Michigan 

by  Thomas  B.  Buell,  of  Elmira,  Michigan 


Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon  is  responsible  for  the 
certified  seed  potato  industry  of  North- 
ern Michigan.  He  found  our  area  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  production  of 
disease  free  foundation  stock.  He  has, 
since  his  discovery,  looked  for  many  oth- 
er sources,  but  still  finds  ours  the  best. 

In  the  early  days,  there  was  no  official 
certification.  A  few  growers  had  done 
some  selection  work,  had  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  as  best  they  could 
with  the  crude  sprinkler  sprayers  of  the 
time,  and  had  learned  to  rougue  out  va- 
rietal mixtures  and  some  of  the  diseased 
plants.  Later,  rules  were  drawn  up  for 
certification,  and  a  real  program  was  put 
into  effect  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
state  agricultural  college. 

As  we  have  a  natural  habitat  for  the 
potato  plant— high  altitude,  cool  weather, 
sandy  soil — the  extra  care  and  attention 
given  under  the  certification  rules  has 
given  us  a  superior  product.  This  has 
proved  mutually  profitable— our  growers 
have  received  a  nice  premium  for  their 
seed  potatoes,  and  farmer  growers  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  other  states  have 
never  complained  about  the  prices  paid, 
for  they  have  always  gotten  "value  re- 
ceived." 

It  has  been  an  interesting  business, 
too,  as  it  requires  extra  effort  and  extra 
thought  to  grow  certified  seed.  Growers 
of  Northern  Michigan  have  been  consci- 
entious in  their  program,  doing  every- 
thing the  rules  required,  and  more.  Dr. 
Nixon's  standard  of  certifying  the  grow- 
er as  well  as  the  product  has  been  met. 

The  Doctor  has  been  almost  an  annual 
visitor,  keeping  abreast  with  our  work 
and  making  many  helpful  suggestions. 
These  suggestions  we  have  always  been 
glad  to  get,  for  after  we  have  grown  our 
potatoes,  we  need  to  sell  them,  and  a 
pleased  customer  means  the  success  of 
our  business. 

As  time  has  gone  on,  we  have  been  do- 
ing a  better  job,  as  we  have  accumulated 
a  fund  of  experience  and  better  equip- 
ment with  which  to  work.  More  and 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  better 
cultural  practices,  better  rogueing  and 
better  storage. 

Besides  having  had  a  good  business, 
we  have  had  many  pleasurable  personal 
experiences.     We  have  made  a  host  of 


friendships  which  we  could  not  otherwise 
have  done.  Every  season  we  have  had 
visiting  growers,  particularly  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  who  have  come 
to  see  our  fields  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  men  who  grow  their  foundation 
seed.  All  this  adds  confidence  to  our 
business.  Along  with  the  growers,  we 
have  had  many  scientific  men  from  our 
agricultural  institutions  whom  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  know  and  to  learn  from. 

We  probably  had  the  highlight  in  our 
history  when,  in  1928,  a  special  train 
came  from  Pennsylvania  bringing  two 
hundred  or  more  farmer  visitors  to  see 
our  country  and  our  fields.  I  believe 
this  was  the  first  special  train  ever  run 
for  a  farmer  tour.  We  were  accustomed 
to  hear  of  bankers,  industrialists  and 
fraternal  organizations  chartering  trains 
for  tours,  but  it  was  unusual  and  un- 
heard of  for  farmers  to  do  it.  So  I  would 
say  that  this  special  tour  to  Northern 
Michigan  was  a  real  historical  event  in 
the  annals  of  the  farming  industry.  Dr. 
Nixon  and  certified  seed  potatoes  were 
responsible.    . 

Our  principal  variety  has  been  the 
russet  rural.  It  was  originated  in  the 
Northeastern  section  of  Michigan,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  our  soil  and 
climatic  conditions.  While  we  have  never 
raised  high  yields  (probably  due  to  our 
light  soil  and  lack  of  rainfall)  our  good 
old  russets  have  been  responsible  for  the 
outstanding  yields  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  out-yielding  all  other  varieties. 

There  will  always  be  an  argument  as 
to  the  best  variety  for  eating— each  va- 
riety having  its  champions.  A  well  ma- 
tured russet,  when  properly  grown, 
cooked  and  served,  is  probably  just  as 
good  as  any  potato  grown.  While  other 
varieties  are  being  developed  and  tried, 
the  russet  is  still  our  standby.  Dr.  Nixon 
has  assured  us  that  Pennsylvania  will 
continue  to  want  our  russets  for  founda- 
tion stock,  and  that  when  *a  better  vari- 
ety is  grown,  we  will  be  growing  it. 
With  our  certified  seed  program,  we  are 
keeping  this  old  variety  good,  and  per- 
haps better;— it  is  not  "running  out. 

Personally,  Dr.  Nixon  has  been  a  hero 
to  me,  and  my  regard  for  him  borders  on 
worship.     I  regard  him  as  a  great  agri- 
(Continned  on  page  32) 
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The  Lehigh  County  Potato  Program 

by  P.  Daniel  Frantz,  Prominent  Lehigh  County  Grower 


The  Lehigh  County  Extension  Associa- 
tion was  founded  in  1916,  and  active 
work  was  started  in  August  of  that  year, 
under  the  direction  of  A.  L.  Hacker. 
Each  year  since,  a  program  of  activities 
has  been  carried  on  with  the  cooperation 
of  interested  potato  growers  who  have 
shown  a  desire  to  secure  more  informa- 
tion on  the  growing  of  potatoes. 

A  wide  variety  of  conditions  existed 
at  first.  Varieties  were  not  standard- 
ized,  diseases  were  reducing  the  yields, 
low  pressure  spraying  was  done  on  lew 
farms,  no  uniform  rotation  was  prac- 
ticed, no  definite  information  on  potato 
fertilizer  was  available,  very  little  atten- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  improvement 
of  grades,  and  potato  growers  were 
thinking  and  acting  individually  in  the 
solution  of  their  many  problems. 

To  become  a  leader  is  comparatively 
easy  To  remain  one  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult, especially  in  this  competitive  age, 
and  in  such  a  highly  specialized  industry 
as  potato  culture  has  become. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here,  that  po- 
tato growing  on  a  commercial  scale, 
started  in  this  county  about  forty-five 
years  ago.  Men  like  Dr.  Fritch  blazed 
a  pioneer's  trail  in  developing  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  the  potato.  His 
contribution  in  that  field  was  perhaps 
second  in  value  only  to  his  later  achieve- 
ments as  a  leader  in  modern  potato  grow- 
ing practices. 

In  1908,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wil- 
son said,  "Mr.  Fritch,  of  Macungie, 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  most  competent  per- 
son in  the  country  to  give  advice  on  po- 
tato farming."  A  story  concerning  the 
history  of  potato  production  in  Lehigh 
would  not  be  complete  without  the  men- 
tion of  Lewis  K.  Peters  and  Al  Snyder— 
both  of  the  old  school,  and  quick  to  grasp 
all  new  ideas. 

Sometime  during  1917,  meetings  were 
held  at  different  places  throughout  the 
county.  Along  with  our  County  Agent, 
Mr.  Hacker,  came  an  extension  specialist, 
lecturing  on  Potato  Culture,  emphasizing 
the  "Big  Four."  Spraying  demonstra- 
tions were  held,  spray  rings  were  or- 
ganized, car  lots  of  seed  were  bought  and 
brought  in,  test  plots  were  established, 
and  in  a  few  years,  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  the 
Potato  Wizard,  had  taught  us  that  certi- 
fied seed,  high  analysis  fertilizer,  high 


pressure  spraying,  motorized  equipment, 
and  intelligent  merchandising  are  the 
highlights  in  the  new  order. 

Many  potato  growers  of  Lehigh  Coun-  ■ 
tv  have  followed  his  advice  for  twenty 
years,  and  while  they  haven^t  always 
agreed  with  him  on  first  thought,  feel 
that  our  good  friend  Doctor  has  been  the 
best  mortgage  lifter  that  the  growers  of 
our  state  ever  had. 

I  believe  he  has  the  vision  of  many 
greater  developments.  I  am  confidert 
that  he  has  begun  a  marketing  program 
which  will  develop  into  one  of  the  great- 
est achievements  of  his  career,  and  to  the 
financial  gain  of  our  growers.  I  am  sure 
he  will  bring  us  new  varieties,  more 
adapted  to  our  various  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

Many  more  things  might  be  said  of 
Dr  Nixon — How  in  his  early  visits  to  us 
his  cold  feet  bothered  him;  the  many  ar- 
guments he  ran  into;  and  the  many 
pleasant  tours  we  had.  But  there  would 
be  no  stopping.  What  we  say  most  sin- 
cerely, however,  is  that  we  of  Lehigh 
hope  that  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
having  the  Doctor  for  many  years  to 
come. 


NOTICEABLE  CONDITIONS 

OF  POTATO  GROWTH 


by  K.  W.   Lauer 

Potato  stands  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State  are  very  good.  Weather  con- 
ditions have  been  favorable,  and  foliage 
development  has  been  rapid.  Fewer  Rus- 
sets have  been  planted  in  this  section 
than  in  previous  years.  Katahdins  ap- 
pear to  have  replaced  many  of  the  Rus- 
sets, although  Cobblers  have  also  been 
increased,  and  a  few  Chippewas  have 
been  added  to  the  acreage. 

Potatoes  in  the  Cranberry  section  of 
New  Jersey  are  in  full  bloom  and  pros- 
pects look  good  for  a  big  crop.  Reports 
from  this  section  indicate  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  stand  of  Katahdins.  Sev- 
eral fields  in  Pennsylvania  showed  rath- 
er uneven  germination  of  this  variety. 

New  Jersey  growers  state  that  the 
Chippewas  will  outyield  the  Cobbler  un- 
der conditions  in  the  Cranberry  area. 
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The  Deep  -  Planting  Shallow  -  Covering 
Method  of  Potato  Production 

by  Fred  H.  Bateman,  Manager,  Iron  Age  Division,  A,  B.  Farquhar  Company 


Other  articles  in  this  series  have  paid 
tribute  to  Dr.  Nixon  as  a  man,  and  have 
reviewed  in  general  his  varied  contribu- 
tions to  potato  growing,  which  have 
brought  his  name  into  prominence  in  all 
potato  growing  sections  of  the  country. 
I  wish  in  this  article  to  emphasize  espe- 
cially the  contribution  he  has  made  in 
the  production  of  potatoes  by  the  deep- 
planting  shallow-covering  method. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  meth- 
od, potatoes  whether  planted  deep  or 
shallow,  were  mostly  covered  with  a  high 


ridge  of  soil,  with  the  result  that  the 
deeply  planted  seed  was  practically  put 
in  cold  storage,  especially  if  the  weather 
remained  cold  or  wet. 

Dr.  Nixon  demanded  of  me,  for  his  own 
use,  a  potato-planted  which  would  plant 
deep  and  cover  shallow.  To  meet  this  re- 
quirement a  special  covering  gang  was 
made  for  his  Planter,  and  thus  was  put 
into  practical  application,  his  ideas  re- 
garding this  method  of  planting,  a  meth- 
od which  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
large    quantities    of   seed,   r<  ducing   the 


r 


tt**>«.V 


A  Three-Row  Planter  at  Work  on  the  Farm  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon 


severity  of  rhizoctonia,  and  control  of 
weed  growth,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  country- 

The  small  picture  herewith  shows  the 
deep-planting-shallow-covering  method, 
with  a  section  view  of  the  furrow,  which 
will  b«  noted,  is  the  shape  of  a  W,  in- 
stead of  the  customary  or  traditional  in- 
verted V.  Seed  planted  in  this  manner 
has  a  covering  of  only  about  one  inch 
of  soil,  and  Dr.  Nixon  has  often  said  he 
would    rather   have    even    less    covering 


than  to  have  too  much. 

Another  picture  showing  a  Three-row- 
planter  at  work,  was  taken  on  Dr.  Nix- 
on's own  farm.  Of  it  he  said  (this  being 
the  development  of  the  Four-row-planter 
which  he  now  has)  :  "this  is  the  greatest 
potato-planter  picture  ever  made.  Note 
the  depth  of  the  furrows,  both  at  the 
rear  and  at  the  left  of  the  planter. 

Among  the  advantages  of  shallow  cov- 
ering are:  First— the  rays  of  t*ie  sun 
strike  on  both  sides  of  the  small  ridge, 
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warming  up  the  soil  and  causing  quick 
germination.  Since  the  introduction  of 
this  method  I  have  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover if  there  might  be  any  exception  to 
the  rule  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  that 
the  more  quickly  they  can  be  made  to 
germinate  and  emerge,  the  better,  and  1 
have  so  far  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
instance  when  this  has  not  been  true. 

Second:  it  affords  the  most  excellent 
means  of  controlling  the  troublesome 
weeds,    as    by   this    method    the    soil    is 


name  would  still  rank  high  among  those 
who  have  made  original  contributions  to 
cultural  methods  in  growing  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  crops.  Yes,  all  praise 
to  Dr.  Nixon  for  the  courage  he  dis- 
played in  breaking  away  from  traditional 
methods  in  potato  planting,  which  had 
been  in  existence — how  long? 


Mr.  B.  A.  Heath,  Agriculture  Develop- 
ment Agent,  of  Houghton,  Mich.,  who  is 
pointing  with  pride  to  the  manner  ,n 
which  the  seed  has  been  planted  accord- 
ing to  the  deep-planting  shallow-cover- 
ing  method. 

worked  into  the  furrow  and  smothers 
the  small  weeds,  being  by  far  the  most 
effective  method  of  disposing  of  them. 

Third:    Shallow   covering   greatly  re- 
duces the  severity  of  the  dreaded  disease 
rhizoctonia  which  is  even  more  prevalent 
in  other  areas  than  in  Pennsylvania.  On 
a   western   trip   from  which   I  have   re- 
cently   returned,    I    saw    thousands    of 
acres    of    potatoes    planted    and    being 
planted  by  the  shallow  covering  method, 
in  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan, where  rhizoctonia  workers  serious 
damage,  and  I  show  herewith  a  picture 
of  one  of  the   strong  advocates  of  this 
method,  Mr.  B.  A.  Heath,  of  Houghton, 
Michigan,  who  is  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Agent  for  the  Duluth,  South  Shore 
and    Atlantic    Railway    Company,    who 
points    with    great    satisfaction    to    the 
splendid  manner  in  which  the  seed  has 
been  planted  in  the  virgin  potato  soil  of 
the  Keweenaw  peninsula  which  juts  far 
out  into  Lake  Superior. 

Had  Dr.  Nixon  made  no  other  contri- 
bution to  potato  growing  than  the  deep- 
planting-shallow-covering     method,     hig 


Deep-planting  shallow-covering  in  fur- 
row method.  The  sun  warms  the  soil 
near  the  seed  causing  early  germina- 
tion, less  chance  for  seed  to  rot  and 
gives  better  control  of  weeds.  It  also 
reduces  secerity  of  Rhiz-octonia.  Ihe 
furrow  should  be  filled  in  gradually  as 
the   plants  grow    and   not  too  quickly. 

CO-OPS.  LAUDED  BY  BOMBERGER 

Because  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies 
and  the  marketing  of  farm  commodities 
are  usually  most  economically  handled  in 
large  volumes,  the  family  sized  farm  is 
handicapped  in  carrying  on  such  opera- 
tions, in  the  opinion  of  Dr  F.  B  Bom- 
berger,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Bank 
for  Cooperatives. 

In  order  that  farmers  may  perform  in- 
dividually those  tasks  which  are  most  ef- 
ficiently done  on  a  small  scale,  and  yet 
obtain  the  economies  of  large  scale  pur- 
chases and  sales,  farmers'  cooperative 
associations  are  formed.  By  pooling  their 
orders  for  supplies  and  their  commodi- 
ties for  sale,  the  farmer  members  obtain 
sufficient  volumes  for  effective  bargain- 
ing. Cooperative  associations  are,  there- 
fore, almost  a  necessity  to  the  most  effi- 
cient operation  of  one-family  farms. 

In  order  that  farmers  of  the  second 
land  bank  district  might  obtain  these  ad- 
vantages the  Baltimore  Bank  for  Co-op- 
eratives, in  the  40  months  of  its  exist- 
ence, has  loaned  over  $13,000,000  to  fi- 
nance the  operations  of  cooperative  as- 
sociations. These  associations  represent 
approximately  52,000  farmer  members. 

Farmers  have  experienced  the  benefits 
of  cooperative  marketing  and  purchas- 
ing, and  they  realize  that  it  is  easier  to 
obtain  a  part  of  their  capital  require- 
ments  by  borrowing. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

John  Jones Schuylkill 

Frank  Jones Lehigh 

G.  M.  Kazebee S^^^t^^^ 

Stanley    Kazebee Cra^;^ord 

D.  C.  Kaltreider York 

T.  L.  Kaltreider t-T?^I^ 

Daniel  Keener ^^,^^ 

Roy  Kenyon W^ll^^ 

A.  W.  Kear Potter 

Floyd    Kear Potter 

R.  W.  Keesey ^^^^ 

W.  B.  Kearns ^o^j^ 

W.  0.   H.   Keesey York 

Harry  L.   Kerlinger i,ork 

Ambrose  Keeler — -  ^  o^k 

M.  S.  Kearney Jefferson 

Ellis   Kean cXf^^i'il^n 

Harry  Kershner Schuylkill 

H.  E.  Kennedy g^^  er 

J.  A.  Kennedy  &  Son But  er 

Paul   Kennedy Butler 

M.  S.  King -vT-  iv^n 

Harvey    Kimmel ^^.chuylkill 

Jonas  F.  King Lancaster 

Howard  D.  Kistler Lehigh 

William  A.  Kistler Lehigh 

Marvin  S.  Kistler Lehigh 

Wellington  Kistler Lehigh 

Walter  Kibler Lehigh 

William   Kline -Butler 

Fred    Klingerman --^^  ^^ 

Fred  L.  Kline ^^j^l^^'l 

Norman  Kline Lehigh 

Samuel   L.   Klingaman Lehign 

Arthur  B.  Klingaman ^  ,,^^ 

R.  A.   Knox -Potter 

Edmund  E.  Kohler o-i^^^v^ii 

C.  H.  Koch Schuylkill 

Victor  C.  Koenig Lehigh 

Homer    Koenig Lehigh 

Henry  Kreiss j^-^l 

Harvey  J.  Krause Lehigh 

T.  S.  Kreider ^Tl'?^^ 

George  F.  Krause Leh  gh 

Frank  J.  Krause Leh^h 

W.  M.  Krause n^]^J^ 

Elmer    Kreister ^"'.f'^^vnl 

George  Kramer iWv 

B.  F    Kunkel S'^M 

George  Junkel IW^ 

John  Kunkel ^""^^^l^^l 

Frank    Kuder Lehigh 

Jacob  D.  Kuhns V^^^!^ 

A.  S.  Law •^'^  Yn?k 

J.  W.  Lanius York 

K.  W.   Lauer o  fw 

A.  J.  Lang Buf^^J 

T.  J.  Langa Butler 

J.  H.  Lanius  &  Son ^orK 

R.  A.  Letterman -r"       JL\, 

John   Lausch Lancaster 

Edwin  N.  Lauchnor Lehign 


Jas.  W.  Lauchnor Lehigh 

Clarence    Lauchnor Lehigh 

M.  B.  Laudenslager Lehigh 

Homer   Lazanus Lehigh 

John  M.  Leslie Butler 

R.  W.  Leslie Butler 

Emanuel    Lentz York 

Evan  D.  Lewis Somerset 

John   Leyer Lehigh 

Rosie  Leete Potter 

Keith  A.  Lehman Potter 

Dorr  Q.  Lehman Potter 

Chas.  E.  Lentz York 

Paul  H.  Lengel Schuylkill 

L.   M.  List -?^^}^l 

C.  A.  Lichtenwalner Lehigh 

Ellis    Lichtenwalned Lehigh 

Harvey   Lichtenwalner Lehigh 

0.  C.  Lichtenwalner Lehigh 

W.  O.  Lichtenwalner Lehigh 

Harry  Lindy o*^?^^^??n 

Frank    Linder Schuylkill 

Chester  B.  Livingston vT?  i 

Milton  D.  Leiby I'^^-^V: 

George    Lieby Lehigh 

William    E.    Long Lehigh 

R.  W.  Lohr Somerset 

Lester  Lohr Somerset 

Loux   Brothers v:.?^ 

J    A    Love Jefferson 

j'.   J.*   Lutz Schuylkill 

C.  O.  McCandless 5  .i 

H.  S.  and  B.  B.  McCandless Butler 

J.  C.  McCandless 5^1, 

John  A.   McCandless T.-^'i^^^S 

J.  C.  McClurg ^.^V'illt 

Walter    McConnell Jefferson 

P    F.  McClelland Jefferson 

W.  S.  McClelland Jefferson 

J.  C.  McCoy,  Jr.—-- ^""vofk 

Irwin  E.  McCullough York 

M.  T.  McCleary ^-^ork 

James  I.  McClydmonds But  er 

E.   K.   McCollough But  er 

Ralph    McKinley Butler 

Ralph   McKinley Venango 

J.  Mont  McGunnis ^orK 

McPherson  Brothers -—  ^  orK 

L.    A.    McMichael ^''^o^.w 

A.  J.  Macurdy But  er 

W.  L.  Macurdy Butler 

W.    0.    Magee Butler 

Marburger    Brothers isutier 


George  W.  Manifold York 

C.  W.  Manifold --Cr-IC-    ,S^„ 

George  H.  Mann Northampton 

Wm.  Marstellar vlZv, 

Herbert  L.  Mantz Leh  gh 

Peter    Masiko y„^„ 

J.   C.   Maurer "'^pTtpr 

George  A.  Mastin Potter 

Harvey  E.  Merritt Potter 

M.  S.  Meckley ^orK 

J.   B.  Mellinger »orK 
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;.    B.   Mertz J^^N^u 


Potter 

Franklin    Meyers -^^em|'^       -  g/phmipl- :::--":: ^fS^^^lj}, 

E.  B.  Mead o  iT  i  i -n       t?    n    Prino-lp  Jefferson 

Earl    Mengel Schu  gU      F    D.  Prmgley-_-_-_v_--_- 

S^%^%^n^°" vifk  Clarence   Peters Lehigh 

S-  f  •  ^-  ^"^ York  Herbert  Peters Lehjgh 

D.  A.  Miller »^  William    Peters Lehigh 

John   A.   Miller iy\r-  „     ,   paHpr  Lehigh 

J.   Harvey   Miller York  Paul  Rfer^^- ----:_" york 

Harvey   Miller ^"JK  o  j^  ^  --Potter 

S^^yJ^ii  ^        "Venango      Floyd  Rabuck Jefferson 

S-  I-  $Ji  w Butlir      Marie  Rabuck Jefferson 

F.  H.  Miller «»  j   jj    r^Js,     But  er 

Paul  Miller SIttw       T     M    Raislev  Butler 

^'^^''    ^r°SheU Bu   er      E.  w!  RamS:::- Butler 

William  C.  Mitcneii t"^^     ^^      t?    t    PmnVinlH  Butler 

Prank  Miiiiron gf^^-  Ira'nktotteit7::::::::::-----Lehigh 

John  Minn q^wiv  11  Harrv  Reitz  Jefferson 

^iuer%''ore IZS  son  ?iS?E   ReiVzi:::: Jefferson 

w«l«r..  Mover Bucks  Ladd  M.  Reitz Jefferson 

]5^  M^rk  Mohrev' Lehigh  W.  R.  Reed -J^^^^^" 

r"™  A    Mover -_-Lehigh  George  Rendulic Crawford 

wfrndonb  Mover' '-'-'--- Lehilh  H.  B    Ream Somerset 

EdLar  J    Moyer  : Lehigh  Richard  Reitz Lehigh 

IdlTin  D    Mr/eri:: Lehigh  Edward  C   Rehmeyer York 

Tim    Monks  Potter  C.  H.  Rhodes jerrerson 

?  ank  E    MonnTer:: Butler  Raymond  S.  Ringer Lehigh 

F   W   Moore  Butler  Roy  H.  Ringer t    v-^i! 

kmes    Morrow:: Butler  Reuben  H.  Ringer Lehigh 

Vt  RSfn*  ^™!::::::::::::KS  ?S..V!!^::::::::::::::Bi|S 
I'g:  KSE:::::::::::::::::,?S  ^S^^f^:::::::::::::^i^ 

Harrv  W    Muth Lehigh  c.   A.   Roberts ^^11^ 

Tom  Neefe         - Potter  Don  C.  Rounseville Potter 

Tnhn   Nener  Somerset  Don  C.  Rounseville,  Jr Potter 

Henry  Newh^rti:: Lehigh  Harry  F.  Roth Northampton 

Jack  Neale "/f  ^^l^il  Floyd   L.    Roth N^^'^^Zr^ 

H    C    Nester Schuylkill  Oscar    Rosenberger ^^^ucks 

W    D    Norman Northampton  e.  W.  Robertson Jeff^son 

Curt  'North Jefferson  j.  Ray  Runkle York 

Ira  North Jefferson  m.  V.  Runkle t-I?""^ 

Bernice  Norris "^^^^^^  Edwin    Ruhe ^^^?^ 

M.  D.  O'Harra -BuUer  r.  h.  Russell ^-C^^u-n 

Abner    Oswald Lehigh  h.  E.  Ryland Schuylkill 

Claude  F.  Oswald V^]"]^^  W.  O.  Sahli Butler 

FrFd  C.  Oswald Lehigh  Eugene    Sartori ^]r^ 

J    Harry  Overmiller York  Walter  Sarginger Potter 

Henry   Overholt Bucks  y.  W.  Scott Butler 

T    M    Owlett Potter  Frank  J.  Scholl Northampton 

H   B    Patterson Crawford  Walter  H.  Schlegel Northampton 

Bert    Palmatier Potter  g.  L.   Schuckers Jefferson 

Harry  Palmatier Potter  Norman   Schneck Lehigh 

F    C.  Patterson York  jyan    Schneck Lehigh 

H.  H.  Perry York  paul  J.  Schneck Lehigh 

Irwin   A.   Peifly Lehigh  Frank  Schoffner Jefferson 

Robert  E.  Peters Lehigh  john    Schrope Schuylkill 

John  L.  Peffer Butler  Arthur    Seeley Jefferson 

Howard  Peffer Butler  David    Service Venango 

r    W    Pflueh       Butler  L  A.  Seltzer Schuylkill 

David  Pflugh'"  Butler  Arlen  Seltzer Schuylkill 
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Richard  Seltzer Cf-S^^^y^™  l?^  ^'  ll^"^"^ lutler 

Paul  R    Seifert Northampton  W.   E.   Stamm But  ei 

Charles    Sechler  Somerset  Lloyd    Stevenson Butler 

fSj    Sell  Lehigh  L.  G.   Stoughton w-^""}^^^, 

SlesN'sefi::: Lehigh  Oscar    Sy Crawford 

roUrir.  ^ipViTiPrk  Lehigh  E.   J.  Sweitzer lOiK 

Srl"em-mVi:::::::::---Lehi|h  Fred  Thompson Crawford 

^-._j  N    Sell Lehigh  Alva  Thompson rottei 

Dr     Geo.    Seiberling::::::-:— -Lehigh  L.  a  Thompson Yovk 

a„Vi,  r    <?pit7  York  E.  M.  Timmons But  er 

W   J    Shaffer ::: Butler  F.   W.    Tinker Butler 

W.  J.  ''"?'^e^„-----  Butler  Frank  W.  Tinker Venango 

Sherman::::::::: potter  W.  W.  Tallman Schuylkill 


„  H    <5V,annr  Butler      Frank  W.  Tinker Venango 

''^"■^m'^She'rr^-:::::::::::::-Potter      W.  W  Tallman Schuylkm 

Leon    Shultz Potter      Carl  T-  ----------------------Y-k 


William 


rh^<    Sheffer  York  C.C.  Trout  _ 

Chas.   ::>neiTer     __York  Frank    H.    Turner Venango 

r' r    Shaw         :::::::::-- -York  Albert    Vasey Bucks 

A     T      ShJffer"  Jefferson  W.   E.   Veach v"^^''''^ 

T  •    QV.«rr>  ___Jefferson  Ed.  Vasbinder Jefferson 

W.  W    ShoVmaker//////--Northampton  Victor  Verbeke ^Ser 

iVrL    w     <5VinPtYiaker  Lehigh  E.  H.  Vogel i^ancaster 

D    6  Iheflhamer     i:::V/_-_Schuylkill  C.  A.  Wachsmuth  &  Son_—-       Butler 

?■  V    tbanlev  Jefferson  Howard    Warring Crawford 

SW  High  Potato  Farms Potter  H.  E.  Watt ^'TlT't 

T    Pelade  Lehigh  Harvey  Wagner Lehigh 

c     w     •^lenker  : York  John   Walbert Lehigh 

r    A 'Smith  &  S'o'n"":::: Butler  Wilbur  A.  Wagner Potter 

8'  C  '  Smith         -  /- York  George  C.  Warner York 

Vw    W.h""       York  D.W.Wallace York 

Tj"    a'cfmth    "~    Jefferson  Dalton   Walker Somerset 

n^n^'iHT    Smith'  Jefferson  Bert  Walls Jefferson 

?Xw  Smith         : Jefferson  Boyd    Wachob Jefferson 

AniJnB    Smith Jefferson  Homer    Waring Crawford 

TP    Smith  Jefferson  William  S.  Weaver Lehigh 

reore-e  A   Smith"::: Jefferson      A.  D.  Weaver Somej-set 

Yt?    Smith  Jefferson      George  Weida Lehigh 

John  M.  Smith::::::::: Jefferson       D.   H.  Weisenstein Butler 

T     W    Smith     Jefferson       j.  A.  Weissert But  er 

V    S  'smith  "       Jefferson      Ed.  Wetzel Butler 

A    W    Smith  : Jefferson       otto  G.  Wetzel Butler 

R^hpr't   W     Smith     Lehigh      Lester  P.  Whitmire But  er 

cln    Smith-     .: Jeffer?oj>      William    Wible But  er 

Lewis   M.    Snyder Leh.g.i      Ai-thur   Wick But  er 

Marwin    Snvder         Lehigh      Leland  G.  Wilson Butler 

R«vmondC    Snyder     Lehigh       f.  H.  White Potter 

aX  Snvder  - Potter      m.  P.  Whitenight Columbia 

Bert  W    Snyder"         Butler      L.  A.  Wilson Potter 

OL     Snvder  Butler      Richard  M.  Wilson York 

W    V    Sohn         ::::: Sutler      chas.  A.  Wilson York 

Gaylord  C.  Spanser Potter      j.  c.  Wiley York 

FH^«r  Snorv         -       Somerset      Eli  Wineka York 

Fnforv  Sterner"     ":—- Northampton      e.  S.  Williams York 

NThaniel  P  Stahley     Lehigh      c.  W.  Williams Northampton 

l!i¥£"»- -:::::::::«=   5^n"11'S:,::::::::::::::::::S;= 


W   P   Stev^son         Jefferson  George  Workinger York 

Tol  r    Stahlman"  Jefferson  Lawrence  Wotring Northampton 

A    Stewart     Jefferson  Roy  Wotring Lehigh 

:  H.  Stevenson:::::: Jefferson  Dewey  C.  Wotting-.--..-------- Lehigh 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


n    A    St-Pwart  Jefferson      Roy  Wotring Lehigh 

t'  H    Stevenson  Jefferson      Dewey  C.  Wotring Lehigh 

n    W    Snson:::: Jefferson      Wesley  J.  Wotring Lehigh 

Clarence   Stevenson n^^Z^ 

Howard  L.  Stamm """^'^ 
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THE  GROWERS'  MAIL  BAG 


Meadville,  Pa. 
June  21,  1937 
Dear  Editor: 

As  we  look  around  in  the  various  lines 
of  activity,  we  recognize  outstanding  in- 
dividuals—men  who,  first  of  all,  have 
natural  ability  along  a  certain  ine  and 
afso  are  generous  with  their  time  and 
talent  to  the  end  that  others  less  fortu- 
nate become  inspired  and  are  led  to 
adopt  better  methods,  and  thus  become 
more  successful  in  their  operations. 

The  potato  growers  of  Crawford  Coun- 
ty,  and  particularly  the  members  of  the 
County  Association,  feel  that  they  owe 
much  to  the  advice  and  instruction  along 
the  line  of  their  activities,  as  given  on 
different  occasions  in  their  meetings,  by 
Dr  E.  L.  Nixon.  We  are  indeed  glad  of 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  his  ir- 
resistible leadership  in  our  industry. 

The  Crawford  County  Cooperative 
Potato  Growers'  Association 

Fred  E.  Flaugh,  President 


Brecksville,  Ohio 
June  9,  1937 


Dear  Editor: 

Have  received  the  May  issue  of  the 
Guide  Post  and  certainly  enjoyed  read- 
ing "Lest  We  Forget"  and  the  other  ar- 
ticles concerning  Dr.  Nixon. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  hear- 
ing Dr.  Nixon  at  several  potato  meetings 
in  our  county  (Cuyahoga  Ohio)  and  am 
happy  to  say  that  our  400  Bushel  Club 
Members  are  those  that  practiced  what 
Dr.  Nixon  preached. 

Pennsylvania  can  well  be  proud  of 
such  a  man. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  C.  Cerny, 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Cuyahoga  County  Farm  Bureau 

Presque  Isle,  Maine 
June  11,  1937 

Mr.  Ebon  B.  Bower 

Penna.  Coop.  Potato  Growers' 

Ass'n.,  Inc. 

Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  "Eb'*: 


the  growers  of  Pennsylvania,  to  inspect 
the  cei-tified  seed  potato  fields  of  our 
state,  and  I  believe  he  also  visited  other 
northern  seed  producing  areas  to  recom- 
mend the  growers  of  Pennsylvania  a 
source  of  northern  grown  seed. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  most 
of  the  time  with  Dr.  Nixon  while  he  was 
here,  in  company  with   Dr.   Schultz    U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture   Patholo- 
^ist   and  Dr.  Folsom,  of  the  Maine  Agri- 
filturri  Experiment  Station.  We  visited 
a    large    number    of    fields,    and    Nixon 
picked  Cobblers  grown  on  my  farm  and 
one  or  two  other  farms  as  stock  he  would 
like  to  see  planted  in  Pennsylvania    The 
following  season,  some  of  this  stock  was 
planted  in  Pennsylvania  and  gave  very 
eood     results.     Dr.    Nixon    has    visited 
Aroostook    County    several    times    since, 
and  has  addressed  large  growers    meet- 
ings, always  leaving  with  the  growers  a 
real  potato  message. 

P.  E.  Dougherty,  of  Dougherty  Seed 
Growers,  came  to  Aroostook  about  ly^i, 
to  locate  seed  which  would  measure  up 
to  Dr.  Nixon's  ideas,  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure  of   showing  him  my  own  fields  as 
well  as  others.     From  that  time  to  the 
present,  have  supplied  Dougherty   Seed 
Growers  with  practically  free  of  disease 
State   Certified  Cobblers,  practically  ail 
of  the   stock  being   grown   by    me    and 
Frank  Hussey.    We  rogue  our  fields  very 
carefully,     paying     strict    attention     to 
rogueing  late  in  the  season  to  eliminate 
all  plants  and  tubers  which  apparently 
may  be  affected  one  way  or  another. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
growers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for 
ten  years  in  succession,  to  check  on  the 
seed  potatoes  which  we  distribute  through 
Dougherty  Seed  Growers,  and  always 
enjoy  spending  some  time  with  Dr.  Nix- 
on at  State  College.  Two  years  ago  I 
spent  one  day  with  Dr.  Nixon  at  Cou- 
dersport.  Pa.,  inspecting  his  potato 
breeding  plots. 

I  wish  that  we  had  more  of  the  pro- 
gressive, potato-minded  men  like  Dr. 
Nixon  to  help  put  across  the  many  im- 
portant potato  programs  which  we  are 
confronting  from  year  to  year. 

Congratulations  to  Dr.  Nixon!  He  has 
done  a  lot  for  the  potato  industry. 


If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  it  was 
the  summer  of  '19  and  '20  when  Dr.  Nix- 
on visited  Aroostook  County  in  behalf  of 


Sincerely  yours, 

R.  D.  Hews 
(Continued  on  page  2U) 
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Learn  to  Recognize 
Potash  Hunger  Signs 


Foliage  symptoms  of  potash  starvation  of  potatoes  are 
easily  recognized.  In  the  early  stages,  the  potato  leaf  has 
an  unnatural,  dark  green  color  and  becomes  crinkled  and 
somewhat  thickened.  Later  on  the  tip  of  the  leaf  becomes 
yellowed  and  scorched,  which  is  sometimes  confused  with 
spray  injury. 

This  tip-burn  then  extends  along  the  leaf  margins  and 
inward  toward  the  midrib,  usually  curling  the  leaf  down- 
ward. In  severe  cases  the  whole  plant  may  be  affected, 
resulting  in  the  premature  dying  of  the  crop.  Starvation 
symptoms  usually  appear  on  the  lower  leaves  first  and  are 
more  severe  in  dry  seasons. 

Potatoes  remove  from  the  soil  more  potash  than  both 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  combined.  A  yield  of  300 
bushels  per  acre  uses  170  pounds  of  actual  potash  per 
acre  in  addition  to  what  must  be  supplied  to  take  care  of 
leaching,  erosion,  and  soil  fixation. 

Write  us  for  additional  information  on  the  use  of  potash. 


American  Potash  Institute,  Inc. 


Investment  Building 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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Nixon  in  this  great  industry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  C.  McClurg 


Geneva,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 
June  18th,  1937 

The  Guide  Post 
Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Dear  Editor: 

At  this  time  we  are  tendering  our  ex- 
pressions of  honor  and  appreciation  to 
the  one  whom  we  as  potato  growers  of 
Pennsylvania  owe  an  unpayable  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  while  we  consider  it  a 
valued  opportunity  to  add  a  few  sincere 
words  as  an  expression  of  the  esteem  we 
ascribe  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon  in  recognition 
of  his  achievements  in  the  state's  potato 
industry  during  the  twenty  years  of  his 
service,  we  keenly  feel  our  inability  to 
do  justice  in  this  respect. 

As  growers  in  the  western  producing 
counties,  our  contacts  with  Dr.  Nixon 
have  been  when  he  came  to  address  our 
Potato  Growers'  Meetings,  also  on  Potato 
Tours  and  at  the  State  Farm  Show.  Dur- 
ing the  years  in  his  present  capacity  his 
attitude  toward  every  questioner,  seek- 
ing advice  or  new  enlightenment  on  their 
chosen  line  of  agricultural  production, 
was  always  that  of  being  their  friend 
and  helper — always  courteous  and  hav- 
ing time  to  answer  even  the  humblest 
beginner;  these  are  personal  attributes 
which  have  established  him  in  the  high 
esteem  he  now  holds  in  the  hearts  of  the 
growers. 

As  we  near  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
year  of  unparalleled  progress  in  the  po- 
tato industry  of  our  state  under  Dr.  Nix- 
on's leadership  with  the  now  much  in- 
creased average  yields  per  acre,  unbeliev- 
able then,  we  pause  at  this  time  to  en- 
deavor to  comprehend  what  has  been 
achieved  in  adhering  to  the  principles  of 
the  "Big  Four"  in  potato  production  as 
have  long  been  recommended  by  the  Doc- 
tor. These  are  results  of  vision  and  re- 
search which  have  discarded  certain 
practices  which  proved  to  be  worthless 
and  putting  into  use  up-to-date  methods 
now  being  closely  followed  by  practically 
all  commercial  growers. 

Dr.  Nixon's  contributions  to  the  potato 
industry  during  these  years  are  invalu- 
able and  have  justly  gained  for  him  a 
nation-wide  name — but  the  end  is  not 
yet.  We  may  with  confidence  look  for 
further  good  developments  in  the  future, 
some  near  at  hand.  Pennsylvania  is  most 
fortunate  in  having  the  leadership  of  Dr. 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Guide  Post  Office 

^     July  10th 
Dear  Members: 

I  know  that  all  of  you  are  quite  as  in- 
terested as  myself  in  getting  plenty  of 
authoritative  and  instructive  articles  on 
the  Pennsylvania  potato  program,  as  well 
as  live  and  interesting  news  in  the  Guide 
Post,  but  often,  it  seems  when  we  ask 
for  contributions  from  the  membership 
we  find  it  difficult  to  get  news.  In  fact> 
some  are  surprised  that  we  even  ask> 
others  say  they  haven't  had  time  to  think 
up  any  items. 

Realizing  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
everyone  to  have  a  "nose  for  news"  may 
I  offer  a  few  suggestions  which  may  help 
you  in  selecting  material  for  the  Guide 
Post?  If  you  will  follow  them  I  believe 
the  cooperation  (you  know  you  are  mem- 
bers of  a  cooperative),  will  result  in  a 
more  worth  while  publication.  There's 
not  a  one  of  you  growers,  for  instance^ 
but  who  is  interested  in  what  the  other 
growers — your  neighbors,  the  ones  liv- 
ing on  the  adjoining  farm — are  doing. 

And  that,  in  a  large  measure,  consti- 
tutes news.  Under  that  heading  come  the 
following: 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Purchase  of  home,  farm,  car  or  new 
equipment. 

New  programs  and  methods. 

Trips  and  vacations. 

Parties. 

Cultural  methods. 

Fertilizer  applications. 

Acres  planted. 

Yields. 

Marketing. 

Illness. 

If  you  know  of  any  unusual  hobby  or 
particular  accomplishment  which  any 
fellow  grower  has,  that  might  make  a 
good  story  for  the  Guide  Post. 

Of  course,  we  want  roasts  and  jokes 
on  each  other — there's  a  lot  of  keen  en- 
joyment   in    them — but   please    keep    in 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Potato  dioG£R 


1    Saves  Extra  Help  | 

—  Pay   for  your  Eureka  Potato  5 

S  Digger  with  extra  money  earned  s 

=  by  getting  the  whole  crop  early  = 

5  and    Belling   while    prices    are  = 

S  high.     Get  the  crop  before  it  ^ 

=  freezes  in,  without  extra  help.  = 

S        The  Eureka  vroxVs  In  ground  and  = 

S     conditions   where  other  diggers  fail.  = 

S     Because  Eureka  elevator  and  dupl^c  — 

S     Bhaker  provide  more  separation ;  its  ^ 

S     bi«  wheels  and  main  gears  give  Wg  ^ 

=     power;  its  high  clearance  over  shovels  - 

S     prevents  weeds  and  vines  bunching.    «s 


Many  years  high  record  for 
long  service  and  low  cost. 
Growers  report  digging  150 
and  more  acres  without  re- 
pairs. Supplied  in  several 
lengths  and  widths;  with 
continuous  elevator  and  var- 
ious attachments,  as  desired. 

Adapted  for  use  with  tractors 
and  with  or  without  engine 
attachments. 

Meet  Us  at  the  Potato  Growers* 
Meeting  at  Hershey 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


=J 


—WE  WILL  BE  LOOKING  FOR  YOU— 

at  the 

SUMMER  FIELD  MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  HERSHEY 

ESTATES,  HERSHEY,   PA.,  JULY   28-29 

LOOK  FOR  THE  AUTO  TRUCK  EXHIBIT 

H.  E.  /AILLARD 

Producer  of 

MILLARD  MODERN  HIGH  CALCIUM  LIME  PRODUCTS 

Arrangement  will  be  made  at  Truck  to  conduct  tours 
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OVER  THE  PICKING  TABLE 


by  "Inspector  Throwout" 


Archie  Donaldson  (of  the  Franklin, 
Pa.,  Donaldsons),  reports  having  seen 
this  sign  in  front  of  an  electric  supply 
store : 

Don't  Kill  Your  Wife  with  Work 

Let  Electricity  Do  It 
•    •    * 

From  John  Bachman  comes  the  story 
about  a  good  woman  who  was  peeved 
because  her  husband  was  a  member  of  so 
many  organizations  that  he  was  out 
nearly  every  evening  attending  a  meet- 
ing. 

One  evening  a  neighbor's  little  girl 
called  and  said: 

*'Daddy  wants  to  know  if  you've  got  a 
bottle-opener?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  woman.    "But  he's 

not  at  home." 

*     *     * 

The  teacher  of  a  class  of  small  boys  in 
Sunday  school  was  also  the  village  doc- 
tor. 

"Winsor,  will  you  tell  me  what  we 
must  do  in  order  that  we  may  go  to 
Heaven?"  he  asked. 

"We  got  to  die,"  came  the  reply. 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor.  "But  what  must 
we  do  before  we  die?" 

"Get  sick,"  replied  Winsor,  "and  send 

for  you,  sir." 

*  *     * 

"Does  my  practicing  voice  culture 
make  you  nervous?"  asked  the  young 
lady  who  was  learning  to  sing. 

"It  did  when  I  first  heard  the  neigh- 
bors discussing  it,"  replied  the  lady  next 
door,  "but  I'm  getting  so  now  I  don  t 
care  what  happens  to  you." 

*  •     • 

"We  are  now  going  to  study  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,"  announced  the  teacher. 

"James,  we  will  begin  with  you  and 
you  may  be  the  first  member  of  the  class 
to  name  one." 

"Aries,  the  ram,"  was  the  prompt  re- 

piy. 

"Right.    Now,  Frank,  you  name  one. 
"Leo,  the  lion." 

"Correct.  Samuel,  it  is  now  your  turn." 
Samuel  was  at  first  confused  and  hesi- 
tant, then  he  smiled  and  said: 
"Mickey,  the  mouse." 


"Honey,  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell 
you,"  said  the  young  wife,  "but  soon 
there  will  be  a  third  in  our  little  home. 

"You  don't  tell  me!"  exclaimed  the 
husband.   "But  are  you  sure,  dear?" 

"Positive.  I  just  received  a  letter  from 
mother  saying  she  will  come  tonight. 

*  •     • 

Once  in  a  while  you  meet  a  fellow  who 
is  too  heavy  to  be  a  horse  jockey  and  too 
light  for  any  other  kind  of  work. 

*  *     * 

Some  men  resemble  factory  whistles. 
The  smaller  the  plant,  the  more  st^am 
is  wasted  making  a  noise. 

*  •     * 

In  the  good  old  days,  a  woman  would 
dress  to  go  out,  and  undress  to  go  to  bed. 
Now  she  just  reverses  the  process. 

*  *     * 

Like  all  other  explorers,  the  women  in 
Crawford  county  who  explore  their  hus- 
bands pockets  are  apt  to  discover  ma- 
terial for  a  lecture. 

*  •     • 

From  Lehigh  county  comes  the  report 
that  most  men  who  claim  they  were 
driven  to  drink  are  the  kind  that  always 
stand  around  with  the  bridle  on. 

*  *     * 

From  Bucks  county  comes  the  news 
that  one  of  their  leading  potato  growers 
broke  his  arm  trying  to  kill  a  Jersey 
mosquito.  No  doubt  he  was  wrestling 
with  it.  ^     *     * 

Here  is  one  for  Roy  Wotring.  Business 
is  like  a  wheelbarrow— it  stands  still  un- 
less some  one  pushes  it.  Roy,  what  else 
is  the  same  way? 

*  •     * 

Phil  Antes  says,  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tion the  association  needs  is  the  kind  it 
takes  to  kiss  a  girl  while  driving  an 
automobile. 

w  W  ^ 

Vogel  says  he  has  learned  that  some 
people  never  know  when  an  idea  may 
strike  them,  and  some  of  them  never 
know  when  they  are  struck. 

*  *     • 

Last  spring  a  Butler  county  genius 
invented  a  corset  that  concealed  the  bust. 

Now  comes  the  news  that  he  has  starv- 
ed to  death. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


Protect  Your  Potato  Crop  by  using 

"Bell-Mine"  Lime 

for  Spraying  and  Dusting 

ITsfi  "Bell-Mine"  Pulverized  Lime  in  any   formula  where  "quick  lime"  or  "stone 
Hme-rs  specified.     Use  "Bell-Mine"  hydrated  Lime  in  any  formula 

where    *hydtated  lime"  is  specified. 


"Bell  -  Mine"  Pulverized 
Lime  is  packed  in  180  lb. 
(net)  steel  drums  with 
tight  friction  lids. 


"Bell-Mine"  Hydrated 
Lime  is  packed  in  50  lb. 
special  paper  bags. 


t|niirr^in}imic 


BFXLEFONTE  DIVISION 
Executive  Offices:  1616  Walnut  Street.  P^.la^';Ph;^^  p^ 

BELL-MINE"  PLANT  BELLEFONTE,  V\. 
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'CUTAWAir 


MtAT-TRtATEO 


Learn  More  About  This  at 
Hershey  July  28  and  29 


FORGtD-EOGt  DISKS 

ARE 

GUARANTEED 
FOR  THREE 
YEARS  - 


A  CLARK  "CUTAWAY"  Flexible  Double 
Action  Tractor  Disk  Harrow  will  be  shown  at 
the  Potato  Growers'  Meeting.  See  the  prac- 
tical construction  and  the  rugged  strength  of 
this   popular  harrow.   Learn   why     CLAKK 
"CUTAWAY"  Harrows  are  preferred  by  thousands  of  Practical  farm- 
T^n  rr  ARK  "CUTAWAY"  line  includes  a  type  and  size  of  disk 
TJ^UrtZ  f a'rli^ntlndition  and  many  special  uses.  We  will  be 
represented  at  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Duane  H.  Nash. 

Write  us  for  free  catalog  and  copy  of  our  valuable  book 
"The  Sou  and  Its  Tillage."  They  will  be  sent  to  you  without^ 
obligation.  Please  mention  The  Guide  Post. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Higganum  "Since  1865"  Connecticut 
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A  BIOGRAPHY 

(Continued  from  jmge  1) 
lings  of  a  known  parentage.  To  date, 
over  forty  thousand  seedlings  have  been 
propagated,  using  all  the  cross  pollina- 
tion and  selfing  that  it  has  been  possible 
to  procure.  A  half  a  dozen  other  vari- 
eties are  now  on  trial  to  determine 
whether  they  are  worthy  of  a  name  and 
fit  to  be  introduced  into  the  trade  among 
our  growers.  The  end  is  not  yet.  Three 
thousand  new  seedling  varieties  were 
propagated  in  the  Hershey  greenhouses 
this  past  winter. 

There  are  now  ten  acres  made  up  of 
selections  from  twenty  thousand  seedling 
varieties  growing  in  one  plot  in  Potter 


The  "Old  Man"  of  the  Potato  Industry 

Returning   from   a  Ride   on  the 

Philip  Antes  Farm. 

County,  and  thirty  acres  more  made  up 
of  six  or  eight  varieties  which  are  being 
multiplied  for  introduction  for  further 
testing. 

The  Doctor  will  have  on  display,  in  the 
plots  at  Hershey,  planted  especially  for 
the  Summer  Field  Meeting,  to  be  held 
on  July  28th  and  29th,  an  entire  acre 
made  up  of  four  or  five  thousand  new 
varieties,  of  which  no  two  are  alike.  This 
is  a  sight  worth  seeing. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  has  never  been 
too  busy  to  lend  his  influence  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  generally,  and 
to  the  potato  industry  specifically,  under 
any  and  all  provocations.  At  his  most  re- 
cent joint  meeting  of  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men,  it  was  announced  that  that  one 
was  Dr.  Nixon's  252nd  address  to  such 
a  group. 

Everyone  who  packed  potatoes  in  the 
Association  bags,  and  the  many  others 
who  did  not,  know  what  his  activities 
were  along  this  line.  The  rural  bloc  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  not 
soon  forget  what  the  potato  industry 
needs. 


WHAT  HAS  E.  L.  NIXON 

GIVEN  TO  AGRICULTURE? 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

soil  is  to  know  what  your  soil  contains, 
and  when  you  have  this  information  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  balance  the  ele- 
ments or  add  enough  to  produce  and  bal- 
ance the  mineral  or  chemical  elements  m 
the  soil.  How  many  of  us  do  it?  And 
yet,  the  soil  is  our  factory,  the  produc- 
tion paint,  and  through  it  we  succeed  or 
fail  in  our  crop  production.  Why  is  it 
that  one  man  can  make  a  handsome  in- 
come from  80  acres,  and  another  barely 
get  along  and  make  both  ends  meet  on 
150  acres,  and  yet  this  is  happening  ev- 
ery day.  Vision  is  defined  as  "Some- 
thing which  is  apparently  seen,  otherwise 
than  by  ordinary  sight." 

About  a  century  ago,  it  was  said 
"Even  the  vision  of  natural  objects  pre- 
sents to  some  of  us  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties." This  is  because  we  are  satis- 
fied to  live  an  existence  type  of  life  rath- 
er than  a  managerial,  for  no  one  can 
hope  to  be  successful  whether  m  indus- 
try or  agriculture  without  vision.  All 
of  our  large  industries  have  been  made 
possible  through  vision.  It  took  vision 
to  develop  the  telephone,  radio,  electric 
lights,  automobiles,  etc.,  and  it  will  take 
vision  to  produce  a  new  agriculture — 
the  agriculture  that  Dr.  Nixon  has  been 
and  is  still  preaching,  and  the  new  agri- 
culture must  be  built  on  a  strong,  sturdy 
foundation,  and  he  has  given  us  that 
foundation,  it  is  up  to  us  to  put  it  m  op- 
eration and  be  guided  by  his  teachings. 

Many  of  us  know  that  Doc  first  proves 
out  his  theories  on  his  own  farm,  and 
many  of  us  know  what  kind  of  a  farm 
he  secured  as  a  proving  ground,  a  num- 
ber of  acres  located  on  the  barrens  south 
of  State  College,  Pennsylvania.  There 
is  a  story  that  runs  about  as  follows: 
Doc  had  taken  over  this  old  worn  out 
barren  farm  and  had  worked  hard  with 
his  soil  to  make  it  fertile.  One  day  about 
two  years  after  he  had  taken  this  farm 
over.  Doc  invited  his  preacher  out  to  see 
a  real  crop  of  potatoes.  After  the  preach- 
er had  looked  it  over  he  was  both  amazed 
and  pleased  to  see  such  growth,  and  he 
turned  to  Doc  and  said:  "Dr.  Nixon,  God 
and  you  have  surely  wrought  wonders 
on  this  old  worn  out  farm."  Doc  said: 
"Yes,  sir — but  you  should  have  seen  it 
when  God  ran  it  alone." 


"The  farther  we  get  away  from  the 
land,  the  greater  our  insecurity." — 
Henry  Ford 


Your  Are  Cordially  Invited  To  Visit  Our 

Display  Booth  at  the 

Potato  Growers 
Summer  Meeting 

HERSHEY,  PA.,  JULY  28-29 


For  economy,  protection  and  display  value 

specify  TAGGART  PAPER  BAGS  for 


POTATOES 

FERTILIZER 

LIMESTONE 


FLOUR 

SALT 

SUGAR 


TAGGART  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  INC. 

230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Nazareth,  Pa. 


Watertown,  N.  Y. 
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THE   METAMORPHOSIS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

spectors'  schools,  and  although  this  first 
season  had  a  very  late  start,  a  few  of 
the  far-reaching  results  of  the  enterprise 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  price  level  of  all  Pennsylvania 
potatoes  was  definitely  raised  throughout 
the  season.  Various  estimates  of  the  in- 
creased grower  returns  for  the  entire 
1936  crop,  because  of  the  marketing  pro- 
gram, range  from  2  to  3  million  dollars. 

2.  Carlot  sales  of  potatoes  (mostly 
graded)  increased  nearly  500%  over  the 
previous  year  with  truck  sales  (mostly 
ungraded)  showing  a  corresponding  de- 
crease. Greater  market  stabilization  re- 
sulted from  this  transition. 

3.  The  reputation  of  Pennsylvania  po- 
tatoes for  quality  held  by  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers, and  consumers  was  raised  to  a 
higher  position  than  ever  before  attained. 

4.  Out  of  the  total  sales,  amounting  to 
over  460  transactions,  there  were  only 
three  rejections,  which  showed  that  the 


First  Bag  of  Association  Potatoes  to  be 

Stamped  Under  the  Association 

Inspection  Service. 

system  of  using  local  inspectors  carefully 
trained  and  supervised,  was  workable 
and  efficient. 

5.  The  flexibility  of  the  plan  whereby 
individuals,  associations  or  dealers  could 
all  avail  themselves  of  the  marketing 
facilities  offered  by  the  central  organi- 
zation, proved  to  be  very  effective.  Prob- 
ably greater  service  resulted  from  this 
method  of  adapting  the  program  to  meet 
local  conditions  than  would  have  resulted 
by  changing  local  practices  to  conform 
with  some  uniform  plan  of  assembling 
supplies,  which  might  not  be  workable 
in  all  the  various  communities. 


6.  But  probably  the  greatest  accom- 
plishment was  the  fine  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperative  moral  between 
producers  and  distributors  who  held  the 
common  purpose  to  reestablish  the  Penn- 
sylvania potato  to  its  rightful  position 
in  the  markets  of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  certain  weak- 
nesses and  deficiencies  developed  m  the 
program  during  the  first  year  which 
must  eventually  be  corrected  to  secure 
the  greatest  usefulness  of  the  coopera- 
tive marketing  enterprise.  Irregular  of- 
ferings of  large  supplies  was  at  times  a 
serious  handicap.  More  adequate  storage 
facilities,  more  general  pooling  of  sup- 
plies in  local  areas,  and  increased  financ- 
ing of  distressed  potatoes  would  all  assist 
in  market  stability  and  greater  impetus 
to  orderly  market  supplies. 

Greater  loyalty  of  producers  to  the 
program,  with  a  clear  vision  of  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  industry,  rather  than 
the  short-sighted  policy  of  every  man  for 
himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  establishing 
the  Pennsylvania  potato  industry  as 
high  in  the  marketing  field  as  it  can 
justly  claim  to  be  in  the  production  field. 
As  we  enter  the  marketing  season  for 
the  1937  crop,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
cross-roads.  We  have  the  choice  of  tak- 
ing either  of  two  highways.  One  will 
lead  us  back  to  disorderly  marketing  and 
to  a  decadent  industry.  The  other  road 
leads  to  orderly  marketing  and  to  an  ex- 
panding industry.  By  choosing  wisely, 
we  can  complete  the  metamorphosis. 

LEST  WE  FORGET 

(Coyitinued  from  page  19) 

Oscar  Wotring \^V\^^ 

Vincent    Wotring Lehigh 

Forrest    Wood Crawford 

Russell  Yohe Lehigh 

S.  A.  Zacherl Y^narig^ 

Jonothan  Zehner Schuylkiil 

Elmer  Zeller Lehigh 

E.  D.  Zellers York 

J.  L.  Zellers York 

H.  E.  Zesch York 

G.  A.  Ziegler Butler 

C.  R.  Zilleox Jefferson 

Fred  Zimmerman Lehigh 

Pearl  Bonter  &  Son Michigan 

Wm.  Bower Michigan 

Hattie  Bratt Michigan 

Miles  Brown Michigan 

Thomas  B.  Buell Michigan 

Earl   Burns Michigan 

Thomas  A.  Colter Michigan 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


EASIEST  FERTILIZER  IN  THE  WORLD 

TO  DRILL,  APPLY  OR  STORE 

DAVCO  -  GRANULATED 


Always  free  flowing  ::         ::  Does  not  cake  or  lump 

Clean— no  dust  or  dirt  No  objectionable  odors 

Distributes  evenly  in  the  soil 

Readily  soluble  in  the  soil  for  long  periods 
Produces  larger  yields— Crops  mature  quicker 
The  greatest  fertilizer  improvement  in  70  years 

Ask  your  fertilizer  agent  for  DAVCO 

THE  DAVISON  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The  ^^Standard" 

Potato  and  Onion  Grader 

Not  only  "STANDARD"  but  "Su- 
perior" in  Economy,  Accuracy, 
Speed,  and  Adaptability. 

More  Boggs  Graders  in  use  than  all  other  «»f|;««  J"^^^^^^^^^ 
there  must  be  a  reason.    Send  for  our  new  circular  and  P"«« 'j*' 

BOGGS  MFG.  CORP.  Atlanta,  N.  \. 
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THE  GROWERS'  MAIL  BAG 

(Continued  from  page  2A) 

mind  it  is  not  the  intention  or  purpose  of 
the  Guide  Post  to  hurt  anyone  s  feelings. 
It  will  not  be  used  as  a  medium  for  get- 
ting even." 

Its  purpose  is  to  create  those  priceless 
assets— good  will  and  harmony— through- 
out our  organization,  to  promote  closer 
relationships;  to  make  us  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  and  with  each 
other's  interests  in  life,  and  to  create  a 
stronger  mutual  confidence  between  the 
growers,  members  and  officials  of  the 
Association.  It  will  also  serve  to  ac- 
quaint the  officials  with  the  success  and 
accomplishments   of  the   organization. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  meet  all  the 
membership  personally,  but  you  are  as- 
sured of  recognition  if  you  cooperate  in 
supplying  material  for  the  Guide  Post. 

I  hope  to  meet  many  of  you  during  the 
Field  meeting  at  Hershey;  also  at  mark- 
eting meetings,  and  inspector's  schools, 
during  the  coming  months.  But  remem- 
ber we  need  your  news  items  and  ar- 
ticles not  later  than  the  15th  of  the 
month  and  if  you  will  keep  that  date  in 
mind  and  forward  your  items  prior  to 
that  date  it  will  be  a  great  accommoda- 
tion. 

Pictures  of  your  potato  fields,  out- 
standing cover  crops,  unusual  equipment, 
your  pet  dog,  cat,  the  kiddies,  yourself 
and  the  Governor,  or  the  "big  one  that 
got  away,"  will  be  appreciated. 

Pictures  forwarded  to  this  office  will 
not  be  defaced  and  when  requested,  will 
be  promptly  returned. 

If  you  forward  a  picture  to  this  office 
always  send  with  it  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  in  it,  the  name  of  the 
owner  and  such  other  information  which 
will  help  the  editor  in  making  interesting 
reading  material  to  go  with  it. 

Please  remember  that  you  have  the 
privilege  of  handing  in  articles  and  news 
items.  The  success  of  any  venture  is  as- 
sured only  by  the  effort  and  good  will 
put  into  it.  Take  pride  in  seeing  that 
the  Guide  Post — your  publication — is 
made  better. 

Ask  yourself  this:  "If  every  member 
gave  as  much  news  to  the  Guide  Post  as 
I,  what  sort  of  a  publication  would  we 
have?" 

Yours  for  a  better  Guide  Post. 

Ebon  B.  Bower, 

Editor 


OVER  THE  PICKING  TABLE 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

In  regard  to  that  "universal  language*' 
they're  looking  for— "Smatter  with  mon- 
ey? 

*  •     • 

Pete  Dougherty  informs  us  that  he 
has  discovered  a  new  "white  hope,  who 
is  willing  to  box  Joe  Lewis  any  time  the 
big  smoke  is  ready.  He's  a  Williamsport 
undertaker. 

*  *     • 

Joe  Fisher  admonishes  that  no  matter 
how  short  the  skirt,  she  may  be  some- 
one's mother. 

*  •     * 

We  are  informed  that  the  ambition  of 
Somerset  county  boys  is  to  throw  curves, 
and  the  girls  to  grow  them. 

*  •     * 

We  are  compelled  to  give  George  Stu- 
art credit  for  his  singing  as  no  one  wants 
to  pay  cash  for  it. 

*  •     * 

Don  James  says  he  has  become  so  ver- 
satile that  he  can  stay  out  late  nearJy 
every  night  in  the  week  and  never  give 
the  same  excuse  twice. 


DR    NIXON  DISCOVERED  THE 
CERTIFIED     SEED     POTATO 
INDUSTRY  OF.  NO.  MICHIGAN 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

cultural  teacher  who  has  given  us  a  very 
definite  program  for  growing  potatoes 
profitably,  and  at  the  sanie  time  has 
taught  us  a  wholesome  philosophy  ot 
life.     Long  live  Doctor  Nixon! 

LEST  WE  FORGET 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

Albert  W.  Colter Michigan 

Jessie  Cremeans Michigan 

Bert  D.  Groot Michigan 

H.   DeYoung Michigan 

John  Doctor  &  Sons Michigan 

Chester  Greenman Michigan 

F.   B.   Grenman Michigan 

M.  A.  Greenman Michigan 

Carl    Griswald Michigan 

Frank    Guy Michigan 

M.  Hartung Michigan 

Ted  Hiar Michigan 

Geo.  Hiar Michigan 

Sam   Hoar Michigan 

H.    Heres Michigan 

Clare  Huxtable Michigan 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


PARTICULARLY!!! 

10  lb.  and  15  lb.  Sizes 


SUPER 


WHITE  BULL  DOG 

DUPLEX  POTATO  BAGS 


Made  By 


Miller,  Tompkins  &  Co. 

East  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

OVER  40  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  PAPER  BAGS 


f„f«  K.o-  must  be  SO  constructed  that  it  will  withstand  extreme 
A  better  potato  bag  "^"'.^..^l^'l''"  ^^ij  be  whiter,  cleaner,  more  attractive 
moisture  and  severe  handhng^  J^^^h^ndhord  the  attention  of  your  buying 
"^^  ?:2ZT^'llZX^X.e.  and  printed  by  real  artisans. 


■ll.ll'^ltJi    ■"'■  H^lfJ^' 
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POTATO  CHIPS 


Bv  the  time  this  is  printed,  the  1937 
potato  harvest  will  have  started  in  Penn- 
sylvania.  With  larger  crop  prospects  and 
lower  prices  than  in  1936,  it  behooves  the 
eroweis  to  carefully   consider  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  marketing  the  new 
crop.      Competition    for     the     desirable 
Pennsylvania  potato  markets  promises  to 
be  more  keen  than  last  year.    Nearness 
to  these  markets  with  lower  prices  means 
greater  advantage  to  us.    Lower  prices 
flso    means    that    buyers    will    be    more 
pai'ic^lar  as  to  quality.   Whether  or  no 
the    Pennsylvania    potato    industry    will 
continue    to    progress    along    marketing 
'rnes,    so   well    begun    in    1936,    depends 
largely  on   the  support  given  the   Mai- 
keting  Program  in  1937.    If  we  do  not 
progress,  we  will  recede— there  is  no  oth- 
er course.   Which  will  it  be? 

In    ruminating    over    the    Association 
program  of  last  year,  the  one  thing  that 
sticks  in  my  craw  as  the  ^'meanest  cut  of 
lir  was  the  fact  that  some  few  growers 
were  willing  to  ''sell  out"  the  program  by 
accepting  "bait  offers"  of  unscrupulous 
buvers  for  a  cent  or  two  more  per  bush- 
el.^ Suppose  there  will  always  be  those 
Deople  in  this  man's  world  who  will  hold 
slight  temporary  gain  above  greater  per- 
manent advancement;  always  some  who 
see   no   further   than   the  ends    of   then- 
noses.     Fortunately,    a    greater    number 
were  leery  of  the  gent  wjio^^s^p^^^^ 
offer  more  than  the  market.    That  bird 
usually  has  a  lot  of  tricks  in  his  bag. 

• 

An  interesting  meeting  of  seed  cer- 
tification specialists  was  held  at  Ames, 
Iowa  recently.  Twenty-eight  thousand, 
eight  hundred  eighty  plants  of  Cobblers 
from  many  different  sources  were  ex- 
amined for  freedom  from  disease.  An- 
other indication  of  the  excellent  work 
being  done  in  the  development  of  better 
strains  of  disease-free  seed  stocks. 

• 
The  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  recent- 
ly made  the  first  contribution  from  the 
"Garden  State"  to  the  National  Potato 
Association  advertising  fund.  The  New 
Jersey  quota  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  contributions  from  various  other 
sources.  As  this  is  written,  have  not 
heard  of  the  first  contribution  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  I  hope  it  has  been 
made.  It  has  been  stated  that  Maine 
expects  to  spend  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  this  year  for  potato  advertising. 


Idaho  and  Michigan  are  reported  to  be 
following  suit  in  less  expensive  fashion. 
At  any  rate,  it  looks  like  some  real  con- 
sumer publicity  for  spuds  during  the 
next  twelve  months. 

it 

Have  been  told  that  this  column  be- 
comes too  dry  and  monotonous  at  times. 
Then  how  about  a  choice  little  ditty 
clipped  from  "The  Family  Circle,"  by 
Violet  Seligman,  entitled,  "The  Master 
Male"?  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  spuds, 
but  the  inference  may  be  taken  that  it 
might  apply  to  certain  spud  growers! 
Here  'tis: 

"I've  a  varied  lot  of  chickens  in  my  pen 
And  they  used  to  raise  the  dickens  now 

and  then 
Every  rooster  in  the  flock — 
Brahma,  Leghorn,  Plymouth  Rock, 
Barnyard  strain,  and  blooded  stock — 
Loved  one  hen. 

She  was  fickle  and  flirtatious,  gay  and 

spry,  ,         ,     .         TT       . 

Coy,  uncertain,  fresh,  audacious,  likewise 

shy. 
When  a  valiant  chanticleer 
Tried  to  whisper  in  her  ear. 
He  received  a  vicious  spear 
In  his  eye. 

But  one  day  a  scrawny  fellow,  old  and 

tough. 
Bandy-legged,   dingy   yellow,  called   her 

bluff. 
Female  feathers  filled  the  air, 
Blood  was  spattered  everywhere. 
But  he  licked  her  then  and  there 

Sure  enough. 

From  that  very  day  and  hour,  she  was 

meek. 
Mistress   Hen   was   in  his   power,   so   to 

speak. 
Followed  him  across  the  lot. 
Saved  him  all  the  worms  she  got, 
Fed  'em  to  him,  like  as  not, 
With  her  beak. 

This  is  just  a  homey  tale,  but  it's  true; 
Hens  prefer  the  master  male — yes,  they 

do. 
He  who  hesitates  is  lost. 
Stand  your  ground  at  any  cost. 
Hens  delight  in  being  bossed — 
Women  too." 

J.  L.  Haddock,  extension  agronomist 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
makes   the  statement   that  at  least   200 


FOLIAGE  PROTECTION 


The  "Big  Four"  of  potato  growing  was  started  in  Pennsyl- 
vania twenty  years  ago.  Soon  after  this  time,  Bean  sold  its 
first  potato  sprayer  in  the  State. 

The  best  proof  of  the  quality  built  into  these  pumps  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  are  still  in  use. 

A  grower  in  Centre  County  is  using  a  Bean  pump  nearly 
twenty  years  old  to  supply  his  farm  buildings  with  water 
through  an  air  tank  pressure  system. 

The  first  traction  potato  sprayer  made  by  John  Bean  was 
bought  by  a  Cambria  County  potato  grower.  This  spray 
er  his  sprayed  large  acreage  every  season  s^ce  bought.  A  care- 
ful check-up  shows  the  sprayer  in  excellent  condition— the  por- 
celain cylinders  as  good  as  when  bought. 

Satisfy  yourself  as  to  what  sprayer  you  want  for  your  farm 
by  careful  check-up  on  sprayers  operated  over  long  periods  of 

years. 

See  the  Bean  dealer  in  your  section  or  write 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 


LANSING 


MICHIGAN 
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bushels  of  potatoes  must  be  produced  per  The   bm    sponsored   by  the    Pennsyl- 

*"=^«  ^"  '?Tvowini''and\ar"ert  ni''  h"  make  compulsory  the'grade  labeling  of 

^tes!  4"tr"r?ducfr' a^lrow^  move  all  potatoe^s  in  closed  packages  b            a 

p  200  bushefs  pe  acre  during^^^^^^^^^  Kic^uVurT^dvLs^htt'lXieTtime 

lrd'se^so';r\he?he  "cL'"a\'hiS^on  wfu  be  allowed  growers  to  became  fa- 

fi?fhfr.krnd  call  himself  a   successful  miliar  with   the   provisions   of  the  law. 

nnt^to  i^-ower  "   To  S  "Bill"  Shake-  Since   there   are  thousands   of  growers 

?nuH    adds    "And  thT«;tma(e   test  of  in  the  State  who  are  not  familiar  with 

graded  to  some  nefarious  trucker.  ers  wno^w   ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^ 

The  research  department  of  State  Col-  ^^^^    '                        ^ 

lege  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  r^^^^^,^    economists    state     that    the 

services  of  W.  R.  Whitacre.    Because  he  ^^^^^^^^                ^orld   which    suffered 

has    long    been    engaged    in    marketing  f«™                post-war  depression  were 

work,  we  are  confident  that    Bill     will  !?^^^^gj;^^inavian  group.    Leading  theol- 

instill  into  any  marketing  surveys  which  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^                 the  countries  where 

he  conducts,  greater  practicabi  ity  than  ^fjfj^^^^^^' ^^^^^    the  greatest  headway 

is  sometimes  evident  in  marketing  sur-  ^^^^gj^^^^^l  Scandinavian  group.    We  all 

veys  made  by  various  agencies.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  peace-loving  nations 

,  .  *             ....        .^  are  the  same  group,  they  being  the  on  y 

The  need  for  biggers  and  better  stor-  ^^^^^^^^  ^hich  did  not  enter  the  World 
age  facilities  for  potatoes  in  the  btate  ^^^  q^-^^  singular  that  these  same 
makes  the  following  release  from  the  countries  are  the  ones  which  are  leading 
University  of  Maine  of  interest.  An  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  world  in  the  cooperative 
improved  farm  potato  storage  house  de-  j^ovement.  There  may  be  more  to  co- 
signed  after  a  five-year  study  is  describ-  operation  than  many  of  us  realize, 
ed  in  a  new  bulletin.   Among  the  advan-  -^"William  Shakespud" 

tages  of  the  new  storage  are  better  m- . 

sulation,    a   satisfactory    system   of   air  foroFT 

circulation,  more  efficient  control  of  hu-  LEST  WE  tOKCh.1 

midity  and  better  protection  of  structur-  (Continued  from  page  32) 

al    members    against   decay.     Copies    of  ^       ^^  xr ^     Michigan 

this  bulletin  are  available  from  the  LFm-  "^^  ,    Jensen""         Michigan 

versity  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine,  without  ^^^^^^^^^^            Michiian 

charge.'^  Pennsylvania  growers  who  con-  ^rank  i^^^mg Michigan 

template  new  or  improved  storage  houses  ^^^P^x^^^'"^ Michigan 

may  wish  to  send  for  this  bulletin.  Geo    MSVielllllllllllll^Michiian 

*                     T        ci-i.  J   W   Marrow Michigan 

The  legislature  adjourned  on  June  5th  ?)*ip*  Nichols Michigan 

after  having  passed  the  largest  number      ^^'^r  Qverholt" Michigan 

of  agricultural  bills  ever  enacted  m   a  ^         Peebles  &  Sons Michigan 

single  session.  The  potato  industry  is  in-  ^-  ^-  ^^^                       Michigan 

deed  indebted  to  Secretary  French,  and  ^i^e  ""^^^ "  ____Michigan 

the  many  legislators  who  made  possible  JV-^^  Redmond"::"" Michigan 

the  passage   of  all  the   legislation  pro-  t^^es  ^^^^^na__ Michigan 

posed    for    the    improvement    of    potato  );•  ^p^^fJ^r  "                         Michiian 

growing.     To   Markets    Director   States,  Geo.   R^bmgh m  ph  San 

the  industry  is  grateful  for  his  efforts  in  Metjis  Rubmgh     m  oh  Ian 

b^ha^f  of  the  commission  merchants^  li-  Clyde  Schma  zrid MicK 

censing  and  bonding  act.    This  law  be-  Fred    Schmalzrid           M^h  f^n 

comes   effective    on   January    1st,    1938.  E    and  F.   Schmalzrid ^f^^^ 

This  much  needed  legislation  should  re-  Theo.  Schmalzrid M^h  f  ^n 

suit  in  much  good  to  the  fruit  and  vege-  Harry    Sowton m  ^hilan 

table   industries  of  the  State.    The  en-  Lewis    Thonias Sj^l^^J^t^ 

actment  of  the  volume  bushel  law  to  re-  Ed.  Vanderberger Michigan 

place  the   weight   per   bushel    law,  will  L.  A.  Ward__     Michigan 

mean   replacing  an   unworkable   system  Wm.  Woodstock Michigan 

of  measurement  with  a  just  and  equit-  H.  C.  Stockdale -Ohio 

able  method.  S.  J.  Orwig Maryland 
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"IT'S  A  NATURAL" 


It's  attractive 


It's  clean 


It's  strong — 
It's  convenient 


The  PAPER  bag  for  potatoes  simply  had  to 
come.  Its  appeal  to  the  buyer  returns  its  slight 
cost  to  the  grower,  many  times  over. 


Hammond  Bag  and  Paper  Co. 


WELLSBURG,  W.  VA. 


BAGS  FOR  LIME,  FERTILIZER,  FLOUR,  FEED  AND  POTATOES 


^--a 
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INSPECTION    SERVICE    PROVES 
BOON  TO  ASSOCIATION  GRADES 


The  local  potato  inspection  service  in- 
augurated by  the  Pennsylvania  Co-op- 
erative Potato  Growers  Association  on 
November  15,  1936,  has  received  praise 
from  distributors  and  buyers  throughout 
the  State,  almost  without  exception. 

At  present,  eighty-five  Association 
licensed  inspectors  are  working  out  of 
the  counties  packing  and  marketing 
through  the  Association.  These  inspec- 
tors, all  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  are  approving  packs 
which  are  strongly  competing  with  fa- 
mous foreign  brands  and  giving  Penn- 
sylvania potatoes  a  proud  name  in  their 
own  markets. 


"I  believe  that  the  habit  of  Co-opera- 
tion which  farmers  have  acquired  is  the 
biggest  reason  for  optimism  regarding 
the  future  of  American  Agriculture. 
The  more  deeply  the  roots  of  Co-opera- 
tion are  planted  in  the  soil  of  America, 
the  more  surely  will  our  American  sys- 
tem be  kept  insulated  against  the  in- 
roads of  un-American  organization  and 
institutions. — Pa.  Co-operative  Review 


Potato  Vision  or  Mentality 
embraces  the  use  of  the  best 
lime  for  the  preparation  of  stock 
spray  solutions. 

Growers  With  This  Vision  Use 

WHITEROCK 

LUMP— PEBBLE— HYDRATE 

Meet  us  at  the  Potato  Growers' 

Field  Meeting  Hershey,  Pa., 

July  28th  and  29th,  1937. 


WHITEROCK   QUARRIES 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 


MESSINGER 


DUSTERS 

THRESHERS 

CORN  SHELLERS 


a  Crawler  for 


MESSINGER  MFG.  CO.,  GP  Street,  Tatamy,  Pa 


Cultivating? 


Cultivating  Potatoes  on  Dr.  Nixon's  Farm 

Yes  Sir!  With  its  ample  ground  clearance  ...  its  con- 
troHed  differential  steering  .  .  .  its  special  working 
equipment  ...  its  five  widths,  the  Cletrac  cultivates  all 
Sops  .  •  potatoes,  vegetables,  even  tall  corn,  efficiently, 
economically,  profitably. 

Tn  addition  vou  have  ample  power  for  the  heavy  jobs  .  .  . 
mo?e  positive  traction  in  wet  soils  .     .  wide  ground  con- 
tact for  lightfootedness  in  soft,  muck  lands. 
Get  the  full  facts  about  this  time-saving,  labor-saving, 
crop-producing  tractor  ...     the  one  crawler  that  culti- 

^^*^^*      THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Cletrac 

Crawler  Tractors 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


»»- -  ■      I  ■    -- 
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The  IRON  AGE  Planters  are  Equipped 
with  Convertible  Disc  Covering  Gangs  for 
Either  Ridge  or  Shallow  Covering 

"During  the  past  twenty  years,  Dr.  Nixon  has  taught  us  the  prin- 
ciples—now we  must  carry  them  out.  It  doesn't  matter  how  well  we 
have  been  taught,  if  we  don't  put  the  program  into  practice."— (From 
an  Editorial  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Bower  in  the  **Guide  Post.'') 

The  Deep-Planting  Shallow-Covering  method  causes  early  germina- 
tion as  the  sun  warms  the  soil  near  the  seed.  It  reduces  the  danger  of 
the  rotting  of  seed  and  gives  better  control  of  weeds.  Rhizoctonia  or 
brown  scurf  is  also  greatly  reduced.. 

This  Covering  Method  is  recommended  by 
Dr.  Nixon — as  regular  equipment. 

Follow   through   with  Iron  Age  Potato 
Machinery— Planters— Sprayers— Diggers. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

BOX  1230 

YORK,  PA. 


IRON  AGE  POTATO  PLANTER 

One,  Two,   Three  and   Four    Row 

Assisted  and  Automatic  Feed 


IW^'WtW 


A  Second  Warning! 


LATE  BLIGHT  has  been  found  in  a  number  of  localities 
since  the  warning  issued  in  the  July  issue  of  the  "Guide 
Post/'  With  heavy  rains  or  continued  wet  cloudy  weather 
in  practically  all  sections  of  the  State,  the  danger  of  a  blight 
epidemic  is  upon  us.  Unsprayed  and  poorly  sprayed  fields 
are  in  a  precarious  position. 

Many  growers  who  are  in  a  habit  of  carrying  out  a  thor- 
ough spray  program  have  been  hampered  by  heavy  rains  or 
continuous  wet  condition  of  their  fields.  In  view  of  the 
heavy  vine  growth  since  making  previous  applications,  it 
will  be  advisable  for  many  growers  to  make  a  double  appli- 
cation as  soon  as  weather  and  soil  conditions  will  permit. 

The  spray  boom  should  be  set  low  in  making  the  first  ap- 
plication so  as  to  cover  all  shoots  or  branches,  and  then  be 
raised  6  to  8  inches  for  making  the  second  application  in 
order  to  cover  all  erect  or  tall  plants. 

The  return  of  hot  dry  weather  will  tend  to  check  the 
spread  of  blight  and  the  immediate  danger  of  severe  infec- 
tion. We  cannot,  however,  predict  the  weather.  The  chances 
are  that  we  will  have  additional  wet  periods  favorable  for 
infection  and  the  spread  of  the  disease  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses. 

With  the  blight  so  generally  established,  at  this  early 
date,  growers  should  be  well  informed  of  the  danger  of  in- 
fection and  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  a  thorough 
spray  program  to  prevent  losses,  not  only  now,  but  at  dig- 
ging time  and  in  storage. 

L.  T.  DENNISTON 


The  Market  Outlook 


by  D.  M.  James 


With  only  part  of  the  early  Pennsyl- 
vania crop  harvested,  and  the  late  crop 
still  in  the  making,  a  definite  appraisal 
of  the  fall  and  winter  potato  price  pros- 
pects would  be   somewhat  premature  at 
this  time.     However,  estimates  of  acre- 
ages and  crop  conditions  in  principal  pro- 
duction sections  give  some  indication  of 
what  may  result  if  conditions   are  gen- 
erally favorable  during  the  remainder  oi 
the  season,  or,  what  effect  unfavorable 
conditions  in  widespread  areas  might  be 
expected  to  have  on  the  fall  and  winter 
potato  prices. 

The    buying    trade    has    already    dis- 
counted the   possibility   of  a   large   late 
crop.  This  has  depressed  the  early  potato 
market  quotations  more  than  actual  sup- 
plies would  warrant.     Recently  the  mar- 
kets  of   the   entire   United    States  have 
been  receiving  a  daily  carlot  supply  of 
only  250  to  575  cars,  in  addition  to  truck 
receipts,  and  yet  prices  have   remained 
very   low    and   demand   slow.      In   other 
words,    receivers    in   city   markets    have 
been  buying  in  small  quantities  believing 
a  weak  market  more  probable  than  any 
extended    period     of     market    strength. 
Truck  movement  has  been  a  little  heavier 
than  normal  for  this  season  of  the  year 
to  Eastern  cities,  while  carlot  movement 
has  only  been  about  b07f  of  normal.     It 
is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  many 
potato  dealers  who  lost  heavily  last  year 
on  the  girations  of  the  potato  market  m 
a  short  crop  year  are  not  overly  anxious 
to  be  caught  napping  this  year   when  an 
abundant  crop  seems  more  probable. 

The   July  first   report   of   the   United 
States    Reporting    Service    indicates    a 
production    of    404,299,000    bushels     If 
present  prospects  are  realized,  it  will  be 
the  fifth  largest  potato  crop  of  record. 
The  largest  crop  was  427,249,000  busheU 
in  1928.     Estimated  production  in  19ob 
was    329,997,000    bushels,    and    the    hve 
year     (1928-1932)     average     production 
372,115,000  bushels.     Average  yie  d  indi- 
cations on  July  first  were  125-4  bushes 
per  acre  compared  with   10<.9   i^^   l^^*^*^' 
and  a  ten-year  average  of  112.7.  Potato 
vines  are  generally  heavy  and  growing 
vigorously    in    most    of    the    important 
northern  areas  from  Maine  to  the  Pacini. 
Coast.    In  the  North  Central  states,  some 
late   planted   seed  rotted  in  the  ground 
because  of  heavy  June  rains.     On  July 
first,    the    crop    in    Aroostock    County, 


Maine,  was  in  excellent  condition,  and 
making  a  very  rapid  growth  under  favor- 
able conditions. 

Reports  from  other  sections  show  that 
New  Jersey  has  a  10-million  bushel  crop 
in  prospect,  reporting  the  highest  condi- 
tion of  the  potato  crop  in  the  State.     On 
Long  Island  and  on  the  much  islands  up- 
state  (New  York)  the  crop  is  making  a 
very  good  growth   and  looks  promising. 
In  other  portions  of  New  York  the  crop 
is  very  spotted.     In  Michigan,  planting 
of  the  main  late  crop   was  hindered  by 
wet  weather.     Although  there  was  some 
danger  of  moisture  shortage  in  Northern 
Michigan,    three-fourths     of    the     state 
seemed  to  bs  amply  supplied.     The  crop 
seems  to  be  progressing  well  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  in  North  Dakota.     In  Idaho,  the 
crop    was    planted    very    late,    but    may 
come  through  to  a  good  yield  with  favor- 
able fall  weather. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  early  potatoes 
have  yielded  well  and  the  quality  is  ex- 
cellent. Early  reports  of  hollow-heart 
seem  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  although 
the  largest  tubers  are  affected  in  some 
fields.  Although  rains  have  been  exces- 
sive in  many  sections  of  the  state,  the 
late  crop  appears  to  be  growing  well.  The 
excessive  moisture  seems  to  have  resulted 
in  a  light  set  of  tubers  in  many  fields, 
but  has  caused  the  potatoes  to  attain 
large  size. 

Although    the   condition    of    the   main 
crop     is    generally     reported     favorable 
throughout  the  country,  the  late  plant- 
ings  caused    by    excessive    spring    rains 
present    a    greater    hazard    from    frost 
damage  to  the  potato  crop  than  normal- 
ly.      There  is  also  greater  than  average 
danger  of  blight  ravage,  since  the  vines 
are  large,  succulent  and  full  of  moisture. 
Therefore,  although  the  acreage  is  large 
and   the    growing   conditions   have   been 
favorable,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
a  404   million  bushel  crop   is  still  to  be 
made.  Such  a  crop  is  a  long  way  from 
being  harvested.  It  would  not  be  unlikely 
that  a  crop  considerably  less  than   400 
million    bushels    would    finally    be    dug, 
rather  than  one  in  excess  of  that  amount. 
It   is    unfortunate   that    Pennsylvania 
growers   should   have   to   sacrifice    then 
farly  potatoes  at  ridiculously  low  prices 
based  on  a  large  late  crop  not  yet  re- 
(Cojitinned  on   page  17) 
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Ten  Days  in 

by  Harry  C.  Stockdale 


My  work  the  past  five  weeks  has  taken 
me  into  potato  growing  sections  in  all 
Atlantic  Coast  States,  except  Florida. 
The  last  ten  days  in  Maine  have  been 
most  interesting. 

Potato  growers  in  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  have  just  completed  a  series  of 
meetings  lasting  nine  days.  Why  all 
S  meetings?  Well  I  am  not  so  sure 
but  what  potatoes  put  up  last  year  n 
paper  bags  by  Pennsylvania  growers  did 
not  have  something  to  do  with  these 
Maine  meetings.  Anyway,  all  nine  days 
were  given  over  to  attractive  small  con- 
sumers  packages. 

I  spent  four  days  making  study  of 
storages  and  the  handling  of  potatoes 
from  the  time  they  are  dug  until  loaded 
in  cars.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  a  man 
who  has  supervised  the  grading,  storing 
and  shipping  of  potatoes  for  one  of  oui 
big  chain  store  companies  for  the  past 
seventeen  years.  How  «^f"yj,^;l^^^/ ,^ 
season  he  was  too  modest  to  tell,  but  I  do 
not  think  2000  carloads  a  year  would  be 
a  bad  guess. 

He  laughed  when  he  related  how  he 
hesitated  to  take  the  job  seventeen  years 
ago  because  they  wanted  him  to  put  up 
100-lb  bags,  he  having  been  shipping  in 
bags  holding  two  bushels  and  three  pecks. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  nuisance  put- 
ting up  100-lb.  bags.  Now  he  says  he 
puts  up  15-lb.  bags  and  likes  it.  In  the 
1935  and  1936  seasons  he  shipped  524 
cars  in  15-lb.  bags. 

He  made  the  interesting  statement 
that  the  15-lb.  cotton  bag  is  a  thing  of 
the  past— "potatoes  will  be  put  up  in  pa- 
per bags  from  now  on." 

If  you  think,  as  I  did,  that  potatoes 
are  bagged  very  rapidly  for  shipment  m 
Maine,  you  are  mistaken.  One  car  a  day 
from  a  grader  is  the  rule,  either  in  15-lb. 
bags  or  100-lb.  bags.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  but  not  many. 


The  motto  in  Maine  is  *'grade  prop- 
erly." The  supervisor  I  have  mentioned 
above  has  had  one  car  rejected  by  inspec- 
tors in  seventeen  years.  When  one  un- 
derstands this  means  many  thousands  of 
cars,  it  is  a  record  and  also  answers  the 
Question  why  many  housewives  ask  for 
Maine  potatoes. 

What  I  want  to  write  of  most  is  one 
storage  in  particular.    I  visited  a  great 


number,  but  just  this  one  interested  me 
greatly.  I  can  hardly  say  this  storage  is 
modern  as  it  has  been  built  twenty  years. 
It  is  not  built  as  a  construction  engineer 
or  storage  specialist  would  have  it. 

I  drove  150  miles  to  see  this  storage 
because  I  was  told  potatoes  keep  from 
fall  until  the  following  August  without 
withering  or  sprouting.  The  Potatoes  I 
found  in  this  storage  were  cool,  firm  and 
in  wonderful  condition.  Very  little 
sprouting  on  the  potatoes  in  spite  ot  the 
fact  that  the  doors  of  .the  storage  had 
been  left  open  much  in  the  past  few 
weeks  while  grading  out  last  shipments. 

In  making  careful  study  of  this  stor- 
age it  is  my  opinion  three  factors  can 
be  credited  with  perfect  keeping  of  the 
potatoes. 

An  excavation  was  made  into  rather 
a  steep  bank  for  the  storage,  both  side 
walls,  as  well  as  the  back  end,  were  made 
of  stone,  but  I  am  confident  cement  would 
give  the  same  results.  The  front  end 
was  walled  in  the  same  way  except  a 
heavy  door  was  built  into  the  wall.  On 
the  outside  of  the  storage  the  ground  has 
been  banked  up  to  the  height  of  the  wall 
—the  wall  being  14  ft.  high.  Up  to  this 
point  the  construction  is  much  the  same 
as  any  storage. 

Now  let  us  get  to  the  three  factors  I 
am  sure  have  most  to  do  with  this  splen- 
did keeping  of  the  potatoes: 

Factor  One — The  floor  is  damp  earth. 
Factor  Two — The  ceiling  is  made  of 
cedar  poles,  straw  and  sawdust.  The  ce- 
dar poles,  which  form  the  ceiling  of  the 
storage  are  supported  on  a  ledge,  pro- 
bably some  18  inches  from  the  wall,  and 
every  ten  feet  by  stringers  or  piates, 
the  plates  resting  on  posts.  Straw  has 
been  placed  over  the  cedar  poles  to  pro- 
bably a  depth  of  two  feet.  Then  over  the 
straw  is  at  least  a  foot  of  sawdust. 

Factor  Three— The  roof  is  tin  or 
sheet  metal. 

We  know  earth  floor  is  good  for  the 
storage  of  potatoes,  so  no  further  expla- 
nation is  needed  as  to  this  factor. 

Straw  and  sawdust  make  good  insula- 
tion against  either  heat  or  cold,  and  also 
take  up  surplus  moisture.  No  moisture 
appeared  on  this  ceiling  of  cedar  poles, 
straw  and  sawdust,  nor  did  any  part  of 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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How  Modem  Are  We? 

by  George  A.  Stuart 


Although  the  Moors,  who  are  now 
fighting  on  the  rebel  side  of  Spain's  Civil 
War,  are  armed  with  the  most  modern 
fighting  equipment,  even  down  to  steel 
helmets  and  late  model  high  speed  tanks, 
their  fathers,  brothers  and  cousins,  who 
remain  at  home  in  Morocco,  still  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  most  ancient  of  meth- 
ods of  agriculture. 

Pictures  on  the  inside  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  show  the  same  type  of  plow  as 
is  in  use  in  Morocco  today  that  was  used 
a  thousand  years  ago.  Wheat  continues 
to  be  their  principal  crop,  and  the  potato 
is  hardly  a  factor  in  their  daily  diet. 

The  Pennsylvania  picture  is  somewhat 
different.  The  potato  grower  has  equip- 
ped himself  with  modern  machinery. 
High  speed  tanks  or  tractors  are  used  to 
cultivate  the  soil  and  under  the  tremen- 
dous **Big  Four"  program,  poison  and 
poison  gases  are  being  used  to  fight  the 
potato  bug  and  plant  diseases.  Potato 
production  has  gone  modern.  How  about 
the  marketing,  then?  Do  we  dare  slip 
back  into  ancient  custom  when  only  half 
our  job  is  done? 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania potato  marketing  methods  were 
nearly  as  primitive  as  is  farming  in  Mo- 
rocco. Scooped  up,  ungraded  potatoes 
were  thrown  on  the  market  in  fertilizer 
and  bran  sacks,  while  growers  unheed- 
ingly  found  outside  states  stealing  then- 
market. 

Today,  Pennsylvania  has  the  finest  set- 
up, and  the  most  modern,  for  marketing 
potatoes  of  any  state  in  the  United 
States,  yet  last  year  less  than  one  mil- 
lion bushels  were  marketed  under  the 
new  system. 

Approximately  five  hundred  of  our 
largest  growers  attended  a  meeting  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  last  win- 
ter and  there  heard  outstanding  Penn- 
sylvania distributors  assure  them  that 
buyeri  in  this  State  want  our  Pennsyl- 
vania potatoes,  well  graded  and  packed 
in  a  new  and  clean  consumer  package. 

Maine  is  spending  over  a  ^undre^ 
thousand  dollars  this  year  to  adveitise 
the  quality  of  its  products  and  intends 
to  pack  in  new  clean  paper  bags  and  car- 
tons. With  such  keen  competition,  should 
Pennsylvania  refuse  to  concentrate  on 
the  necessity  of  grading  and  packing  in 


the  consumer  package,  then  we  will  need 
no  fortune  teller  to  show  us  who  will  sup- 
ply the  Pennsylvania  distributor. 

The  Pennsylvania  potato  grower, 
through  years  of  experience  and  experi- 
mentation, has  learned  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing a  real  potato.  Will  they,  now, 
when  the  need  is  so  urgent,  grasp  quick- 
ly the  vision  within  sight,  and  place  their 
potatoes  on  the  market  cooperatively  in 
confident  competition  with  any  other 
brand? 


TEN  DAYS  IN  AROOSTOOK 

(Continued  from  page  It) 

the  potatoes  in  the  bins  show  moisture 
during  the  time  stored. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  saw- 
dust and  straw  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
moisture,  if  so  a  reconditioning  of  the 
straw  and  sawdust  each  year  is  neces- 
sary—here is  where  the  tin  roof  plays 
its  part.  All  during  the  hot  summer  days 
this  tin  roof  acts  as  a  drying  oven,  there- 
fore, each  summer  the  sawdust  and  straw 
are  perfectly  dried  and  ready  for  another 
winter's  storage. 

You  will  ask,  as  I  did,  why  rats  do  not 
work  in  the  sawdust  and  straw— the 
owner  assured  me  they  have  not  in  the 
twenty  years  the  storage  has  been  built. 
Why?  Well,  your  guess  is  as  good  as 
mine. 

Potatoes  in  this  storage  are  usually 
piled  to  a  depth  of  13  ft. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  con- 
ducting storage  experiments  in  Maine 
last  year,  potatoes  were  piled  to  a  depth 
of  25  ft.  and  seemed  to  keep  well  and 
showed  no  bad  results. 

DAYS  OF  AUGUST 

It  is  not  the  work  but  the  worry, 

That  makes  the  world  grow  old; 
That  number  the  years  of  its  children 

Ere  half  their  story  is  told; 
That  weakens  the  faith  in  heaven 

And  the  wisdom  of  God's  great  plan. 
Ah !  tis  not  the  work,  but  the  worry 

That  breaks  the  heart  of  a  man. 


"Not  what  men  do  worthily,  but  what 
they  do  successfully,  is  wh^t  history 
makes  haste  to  record."-"H.  W.  Beecher 
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POTTER  COUNTY  POTATO  FIELD 
DAY  AND  TOUR 


Third  Stop 
Coudersport    Consistory.    Dinner    and 
entertainment.    Crowning  of  the  Potato 
Queen.     Christening   of   a   new   variety. 
Pipe  organ  recital.    Dmner  50c. 

Fourth  Stop 
Storage  house  of  Fisher  and  Barnett 
at  Raymond.  Latest  type  of  potato  stor- 
age. Potato  grading  and  handling  equip- 
ment. Potato  growing,  conditioning, 
packing  and  loading.   Pennsylvania  mai  - 

keting  plan. 

Fifth  Stop 
Farm  of  Fisher  and  Barnett  near 
Ulysses.  Equipment  for  handling  200 
acres  of  potatoes.  W  ater  supply  system. 
Potato  land  preparation.  Exhibit  of  new 
equipment  in  the  field  of  potato  growing. 
100  acres  of  Nittanys  and  100  acres  of 
Russet   Rurals. 

Sixth  Stop 
A.   C.   Ramseyer  storage  at  Couders- 
port.   Grading  and  handling  equipment. 
Packing    Red    Bliss    seed    potatoes    lor 

Florida.  .,  , 

Guides  will  be  available  to  pilot  groups 
or  individuals  to  any  seed  field  in  the 
county.  County  groups  or  tours  will  be 
given  special  attention. 


The  Potter  County  Potato  Field  Day 
and  Tour,  Tuesday,  August  24,  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  big  potato  events  of  the 
State.   The  itinerary  of  the  day  follows : 

Register  at  the  Court  House  Square 
in  Coudersport  at  9:30  A.  M. 

First  Stop 
A  C.  Ramseyer  farm  on  Sweden  Hill. 
Things  to  see:  Dr.  Nixon's  experimental 
research  field  of  10,000  seedlings.  Large 
field  of  Red  Bliss.  Large  field  of  Nit- 
tanys. Preparation  for  next  year  s  po- 
tato crop.  100-acre  field  of  soybeans. 
Land  improvement  practices.  Digging 
operations  with  modern  equipment. 

Second  Stop 
E  R.  Blass  farm,  Sweden  Hill.  What 
you  will  observe:  Russet  Rural  seed 
field.  Nittany  seed  field  (He  is  the 
original  Nittany  grower.)  Proper  land 
preparation.  Potato  storage  construction 
from  old  dairy  barn.  Soybeans  for  sheep 
pasture  and  potato  land  iniprovement. 
Potato  equipment  used  on  this  farm. 


EDITORIAL 


Early  last  month  a  conference  of  po- 
tato and  vegetable  growers  convened  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  made  recommen- 
dations to  the  government  with  regard 
to  various  things  which  should  be  done 
for  the  improvement  of  the  potato  indus- 
try of  the  nation. 

Among  the  many  things  which,  per- 
haps, have  less  bearing  on  our  industry, 
such  as  soil  conservation,  marketing 
agreement,  surplus  removal  and  farm 
credit,  they  recommended  specifically  the 
items  following: 

It  is  significant  that  so  much  of  the 
program,  as  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Cooperative  Potato  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  merits  the  confidence  of  a  na- 
tional group  of  representatives  from  all 
over  the  United  States. 

In  column  one,  we  present  the  program 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Cooperative  Growers'  Association  and 
subsequently  incorporated  in  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  of  the  Association. 
Column  two,  the  recommendations  to  the 
Federal  government. 


1   I 


The  Program  as  Adopted  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Cooperative  Potato  Growers' 
Association,  Inc: — 


1 — To  determine  standard  grades  high 
enough  to  meet  exacting  demands  for  all 
practical  consumer  acceptance,  and  yet 
low  enough  to  make  the  best  of  our  local 
crops.  To  encourage  the  promotion  of 
cooperative  grading  and  selling  units  in 
the  various  counties  of  the  state. 

2 There    have    been    fourteen    Joint 

Conferences  between  the  Directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Grow- 
ers' Association  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Food  Distributors  of  Pennsylvania 
(independent  and  corporate  chains),  rep- 
resenting 17,000  retail  stores. 

3__.To  bring  together  for  mutual  co- 
operative effort  and  service,  all  agencies 
engaged  or  interested  in  the  production, 
trfnsportation,  marketing,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  potatoes. 

4_To  determine  the  true  status  of  the 
potato  in  the  diet  of  the  normal  and  sub- 
normal person. 

5— To  adopt  and  trade-mark  a  distinc- 
tive, practical  and  attractive  pack  of  a 
sile  to  meet  the  widest  market  demand. 
'''to  pack  all  potatoes  sold  under  the  As- 
sociation marketing  project  m  these 
trade-marked  bags. 

Twentv-five  thousand  dollars  has  Deen 
appropriated  to  the  State  Department  of 
Aerkulture  for  the  improvement  of  the 
poUto  industry  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  may  see  fit. 

a-To  set  up  machinery  ^V  .^^^^j^^^/^^^ 
ing,  grading  and  packing  of  the  adopted 
brands   will   be   guaranteed  to   the  con 
sumer  and  made   available  in  ^"^^ciem 
vSe  to  interest  large  Purchasers     To 
^equ'e  that  Potatoes  packed  in^^e  As 
sociation  trade-marked  b?f^^^/_^^^^^^ 
bv  Qualified  inspectors.    No  giower  snci 
^^  Xwed  to  inspect  his  own  pack.        , 

Growers  desiring  .to^."^^!^^fL  "Vrked 
nr  nack  in  the  Association  trade-marKea 
sicks  sha"l  at  all  times  con  orm  to  the 

grading  rules  of  the  Asf.^'f  ^°,"„i,iature. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  ^.e^'f' »'" 
a  Grade  Labeling  Law  was  enacteld. 

7_To  stimulate  the  investigation  of 
methods  for  the  profitable  utilization  of 
surplus  and  cull  potatoes. 

R— To  create  and  maintain  a  system  ot 
cro'p  r?po^ing  for  the  — ^^^^^^ 

r  ^^rivaillbV^ttrL^^^^^^ 
to  both  practical  and  scientific  Pna^^^  " 
volved  in  increased  yields  coupled  with 
lowest  costs. 


Recommendations  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Potato  Growers  as  Made  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture:— 
1 That  growers  form  strong  organi- 
zations to  standardize  their  products  and 
to  increase  their  bargaining  power  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  large  distribut- 
ing concerns. 

2 That  a  conference  of  growers  and 

representatives  of  mass  distribution  be 
called,  preferably  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
iT  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  a  joint  program. 
3 That  greater  correlation  of  produc- 
tion and  marketing  activities  in  the  re- 
search and  educational  work  of  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  state  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  by  placing  greater  em- 
phasis on   marketing,  distribution,   con- 
sumer demand  and  efficiency  in  market- 
ing methods. 

4 That  there  is  great  opportunity  in 

improving  the  health  of  our  people  as  a 
whole,  and  also  benefitting  potato  grow- 
ers through  public  education  in  the  value 
of  a  properly  balanced  diet. 

'5— That  federal  and  state  institutions 
give  greater  attention  to  research  in  the 
fields  of  advertising  and  the  promotion 
of  consumption,  including  effective  and 
logical  methods  of  financing  and  conduct- 
ing advertising  campaigns. 

6— That  there  is  greater  use  of  uni- 
form grade  standards  and  inspection 
methods  to  improve  the  quality  of  pota- 
toes shipped  to  market,  and  to  curtail 
certain  unfair  practices  as  misbranding 
and  short  weights. 

7 That  the  department  conduct  re- 
search studies  dealing  with  the  possibili- 
ties and  development  of  new  uses  and 
new  outlets  for  potatoes,  as  a  means  of 
handling  surplus. 

8— That  the  problem  of  growers  in 
planning  acreage,  and  in  orderly  market- 
ing of  crops  require  for  solution  accurate 
information  in  the  way  of  crop  data, 
price  quotations  and  analysis  of  supply 
and  demand  factors. 


"A  smooth  sea  never  made  a  skillful 
mariner;  neither  do  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity and  success  qualify  men  for  use- 
fulness and  happiness.  If  adversity  hath 
killed  his  thousands,  prosperity  hath 
killed  his  ten  thousands;  therefore,  ad- 
versity is  to  be  preferred.  The  one  de- 
ceives, the  other  instructs;  the  one  is 
miserably  happy,  the  other  ^-VP^ll^^^^^ 
erable;  and  therefore  many  philosophers 
have  voluntarily  sought  adversity  and 
commend  it  in  their  precepts."-Burton. 
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THE  FIELD  MEETING 


It  was  a  great  meeting! 

As  a  conservative  estimate,  we'd  say 
three  thousand  spud  growers  from  fifty- 
odd  Pennsylvania  counties  happily  band- 
ed together  at  Hershey  late  last  month— 
almost  one-sixth  of  these  from  Lehigh— 
to  take  part  in  the  Association's  biennial 
Field  Meeting. 

Foreign  states  whose  visitors  "made" 
our  registry  book  included  Florida,  Ohio, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia, 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, Michigan,  and  Illinois..  A  Canadian 


and  disease  resistance  from  the  start. 
During  the  meeting  Dr.  Nixon  won  a  hat 
full  of  cigars  over  a  wager  that  a  field 
of  this  potato  contained  no  hollow  heart, 
and  he  showed  there  a  one  and  one-half 
acre  plot  which  is  expected  to  yield  700 
bushels  an  acre. 

At  these  events,  women  and  children 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  yet 
the  registration  showed  that  some  real- 
ly were  in  Hershey.  Further  checking 
found  at  least  three  times  over  those  in 
the  book  in  the   Hershey  Park— visiting 


Group  of  growers  gathering  to  see  demonstrations  on  the  Hershey  Estates.  The 
chap  on  the  "grand  stand"  is  Indiana  County's  Jack  Warner. 


representative — from  Ontario — also  reg- 
istered. 

Growers  enjoyed  an  enormous  educa- 
tional program  at  the  demonstrations 
and  the  tours  of  various  exceptional 
fields — outstanding  of  which  was  the  ten 
acre  experimental  field  of  the  "Nittany," 
the  new  early  potato  developed  by  Dr. 
E.  L.  Nixon  in  Potter  County,  which  is 
proving  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania climate  and  soils. 

This  variety,  selected  from  over  3,000 
seedlings,    has    showed    yielding    ability 


the  zoo,  riding  varied  and  numerous 
amusements,  picnicking,  boating  and 
bathing. 

Hundreds  took  a  tour  through  the  Her- 
shey Chocolate  factory,  where  forty  tons 
of  chocolate  kisses  alone  are  made  in  a 
day,  and  saw  the  manufacturing  process 
step  by  step — one  of  the  most  interesting 
evolutions  any  of  us  will  see  for  many 
months  to  come. 

Scouting  expeditions  showed  these  vis- 
itors many  of  the  town's  unusuals — the 
Industrial  school,  attended  by  900  or- 
phaned boys  from  all  parts  of  the  state; 
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One  portion  of  Exhibit  Highway  and  demonstration  fields  during  potato  growers 

summer  meeting  at  Hershey. 


the  public  schools,  the  largest  consoli- 
dated public  schools  in  Pennsylvania; 
and  the  beautiful  community  buildings. 

Men  joined  their  families  in  the  Park 
for  the  splendid  band  concert  after  sup- 
per, and  most  of  them  had  to  "do"  the 
amusements  all  over  with  the  youngsters. 
Incidentally,  many  of  them  had  such  a 


big  time  of  this  that  they  never  did  get 
up  to  the  Industrial  school  for  the  eve- 
ning program,  which  was  well  worth  at- 
tending—both for  the   splendid  address 


•;  •/*^.. . ..:  >.5(.xVx*yM!*  spi****: 


One  of  the  free  shows  at  the  Hershey 
field  meeting.  On  the  left  is  Batting 
Briggham,  of  the  Connecticut  Brigg- 
hams,  while  on  the  right  we  have  our 
own  Speed  (Bing  Crosby)  Stuart.  The 
bout,  unfortunately,  was  called  to  a  halt 
by  the  referee  when  both  contestants 
swallowed  their  cigars. 


Bureau  of  Markets  display  of  well 
packed  Pennsylvania  potatoes  in  various 
grades.  This  shady  booth  was  the  source 
of  much  good  grading  information. 

of  welcome  from  Mr.  M.  S.  Hershey  and 
for  the  clever  show  presented. 

But  we  can't  tell  those  who  did  attend 
anvthing  they  didn't  see  or  do  them- 
selves-^r  modestly,  with  half  enough 
pi^ise-and  there  is  little  use  making 
those  who  were  unable  to  be  with  us  too 
(Contimied  on  page  20) 
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THE  GROWERS'  MAIL  BAG 

(Editor's  Note:  Following  is  a  let-  been  other  reasons,  but  the  principal  one 

7«r    rSed   /rom   Mr.    Robert    Getz,  was  the  late  blight  epidemic  from  1923 

';:or:i:ZcJrlZcZ^^^^  grower,  and  to  1928.     BH.ht  causes  pr^^^^^^^^^ 

prompted  by  the  publication  of  grow-  of  the  potato  stalks,  followed  by  rotting 

ers'    nnmes    with    our    recent    article,  of  the  tubers. 

''Lest  We  Forgetr  Dozens  of  similar  since  1928,  we  had  mostly  dry  weather 
letters  have  found  their  way  to  this  and  no  blight  rot.  Will  1937,  with  the 
office  All  are  appreciated.  We  only  recent  heavy  rains,  produce  a  blight  con- 
regret  that  circumstances  made  it  im-  dition?  Our  guess  is  that  we  are  tacing 
possible  to  contact  all  growers  in  order  sl  dangerous  situation.  Blight  cannot  oe 
that  they,  too,  might  be  on  the  band  controlled  in  a  potato  field,  but  it  can  be 
wagon  to  pay  their  individuxtl  tributes.  prevented  by  spraying. 

Albriffhtsville     Pa.  Reports   have  been  received  that  late 
Tulv  16   1937  blight  has  already  started  in  the  moun- 
^           :  ,c  '  tain  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Bower,  General  Mgr.,  j^  should,  therefore,  not  be  necessary 
Pa.  Coop.  Potato  Growers'  ^^   ^^-^^^  ^^^  ^he  importance  of  regular 
Association,  Inc.  and  careful   spraying  at  this   time.     In 
Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania  ^^^^^  where  the   spraying  schedule   has 
Dear  Mr.  Bower :  been  held  up  so  that  there  is  poor  cover- 
By  looking  over  the  names  in  the  "Lest  age,  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  heay 
We  Foreet"  article,  I   find  no  names  of  application  now,  with   at  least  15U  gal- 
erowers  from   Carbon   County   who    are  Ions  per  acre  with  4-4-50  formula   rather 
listed  as  following  the  methods  and  prin-  than  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Bor- 
cinles  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  and  yet  we  do  deaux.                                            -^  •      •      •« 
have     a     potato     growers*     Association  In  reviewing  these  figures  it  is  signifi- 
whkh    should    have   forwarded    you    the  cant   that   from  1917  to    1922   inclusive, 
names  of  its  members  for  publication  if  the  increases  were  not  so  high,  as  meth- 
rpnnP«^ted  ods  were  not  nearly  so  effective.     From 
requehteu.  inclusive,  we  had  wet  sea- 
Since  our  county  was  not  represented  19^4  ^^^  ^^f  J^?'^^^                    flight  loss  in 
I,  for  one,  want  my  name  to  go  down  as  sons  ^i^^/^.^r,^^^                   .  ^    .099   to 
one  who  is  following  the  principles  of  Dr.  ^^f  ^^.^.^dition^^^ 

r  "'^;d  rhlt'^hav    no"  ?orgoTten   '  belaure  of  ex"^^^^^^^          and  dry  weather 

tice,  and  that  I  have  not  forgotten.  .^    ^^^^^        j^^^.^^    ^^j^    ^^^^^^ 

Furthermore,  I   am    interested   in  the  ^^^-^^a    greater  efficiency  was  practiced, 

marketing  program,  and  shall  discuss  it  ^.^^^  j^^^^^^  equipment,  higher  pressure, 

with  you  at  Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  dur-  ^^^    ^^^^    thoroughness,    which    again 

ing  the  field  days.  proves  that  potato  spraying  as  now  be- 

I  am,  i^^  practiced  in  Lehigh  County  can  be 

ROBERT  GETZ  ^one  at  a  profit. 
KOBERT  bETZ  Increase  Due  to 

.  Tr           rrv    7  **              u  ^  Year                                   Spraying 

f Editor's  Note:  This  letter  reached  ^^^^  32      bu.  per  acre 

ris  indirectly  after  it  had  gone  to  the  ^^^^   "'S~.        —     52      bu.  per  acre 

eyitire  group  of  Lehigh  County  grow-  ^^^^   "  ~_ "_     ,     51      bu.  per  acre 

ers.   We  publish  it  here  because  we  be-  ^^^^   ^_       "         92.5  bu.  per  acre 

lieve  it  signifies  real  service,   and  be-  "  ^           _^     27      bu.  per  acre 

cause  we  believe  such  a  spray  record  IS  ^^^2   HI__     I  __     52      bu.  per  acre 

highly  commendable.  How  many  grow-  ^3           __!_"_     107      bu.  per  acre 

ers  record  their  spray  results  individu-  ^^^4    '"'_ "  "_  108      bu.  per  acre 

ally?    It's  a  good  plan!)  ^^25   _i  ~„  111      bu.  per  acre 

POTATO  SPRAY  LETTER  1926   126      bu.  per  acre 

Allentown,    Pa.  1927   176      bu.  per  acre 

July  19,  1937  1928   154      bu.  per  acre 

np«r  Sir-  1929   85.5  bu.  per  acre 

^^^'^  ^^^*  .,,     »      ^,     .  1930  76      bu.  per  acre 

What  was  responsible  for  the  increase  J^^                              ^^^      ^^          ^^^e 

in    potato    spraying    m    Lehigh    County  ^^^^    ~7^"I~"  ^               .  r^i 

about  ten  years  ago?     There  may  have  (Contimied  on  page  16) 
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Harvest  and  Store  Potatoes  CarefuUy  to  Prevent  Rot 


by  L.  T.  Denniston 


A  number  of  factors  contribute  to  the 
rotting  of  potatoes  at  the  time  of  har- 
vest and  later  when  the  tubers  are 
stored.  The  chief  causes  are:  late  blight, 
fusarium  wilt,  field  frost,  storage  frost, 
excessively  wet  field  conditions,  heating 
of  potatoes  after  digging,  and  injury  to 
the  crop  while  digging  and  storing.  For- 
tunately,  rot  from  these  sources  can  for 
the  most  part,  be  prevented  or  controlled. 

Blight  Rot 
Blight  rot  is  not  a  factor  in  fields  or 
crops  that   have  been   well   sprayed,  as 
blight  is   present,  dig  if  Possible,  when 
blight  does  not  infect  such  fields.     When 
the  soil  and  weather  are  dry;   avoid  all 
possible  skinning  or  injury  to  the  tubers 
in    digging,    and    throw    out    all    tubers 
showing  signs  of  rot  or  decay;  place  the 
potatoes  when  dug  in  temporary  storage, 
such  as  a  barn  or  shed  floor,  where  they 
can  become  thoroughly  dry;   after  from 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  in  temporary  stor- 
age, the  crop  should  be  graded,  removing 
all  tubers  showing  signs  of  rot  or  decay. 

FUSARIUM   AND   OTHER  WiLT   ROTS 

Fusarium  and  other  types  of  wilt  af- 
fecting the  plants  in  the  fie  d  during  the 
growing  season  and  attacking  the  tu- 
iers  before  and  after  digging  are  respon- 
sible for  heavy  losses  in  many  crops^ 
Ordinarily,  the  longer  such  crops  are  in 
storage  after  digging,  the  greater  will 
be  thf  loss  by  rot.     The  best  means  of 

u^-fw;^    vr.t    paused    bv    the   various 
combatting    rot    causeu    uy    ^ 

tvnes  of  wilt  is  through  the  use  ot  ais- 
eSree  seed  which  insures  a  minimum 
amount  of  wilt  infection. 


Breakdown  Due  To  Field  Frost 
Field  frost  is  most  common  with  late 
nlantines    since  these  crops  do  not  "la 
Srfbefore  the  first  killing  frosts   Much 
field  frost  could  be  prevented  each  year 
Sy  the  avoidance  of  extremely  late  plan^- 
\n<r  and  bv  diligence  on  the  part  of  grow- 
er! Tn  digging  their  crops,  taking  advan- 
tage of  good  digging  weather  prevous  to 
thi  usual  date  for  the  kiUmg  and  m^ur 
ous  frosts.  Field  frost  is  one  "/  the  woi.t 
sources  of  rot,  and  it  is  almost  'mpos.ib  e 
to  grade  out  these  injured  P^ta^oes^  " 
many  of  the  tubers  are  f^o^^d   Perman 
ent   storage    is   questionable,   as    tubei. 
will  continue  to  breakdown   '«  the  forni 
of  a  wet  rot  often  smearing  many  of  the 
uninjured  tubers  and  paving  the  way  tor 
their  breakdown. 


Storage  Frost  or  Freezing 
Storage  frost  or  freezing  results  from 
inadequlte  insulation,  whether  the  pota- 
toes be  stored  in  an  underground  storage 
built  over  barn  storage,  house  cellar.  <>' 
in  nits      Except  for  the  hazard  of  fire, 
one  mtght  suggest  the  use  of  heat  by  a 
smalTlove   to    combat    extremely    cold 
neriods   when    the    storage    temperature 
§rops  below  34  degrees.     Thermometers 
that  will  give  the  correct  reading  should 
be  avaUable  in  all  potato  storages  and 
readings  should  be  made  at  various  in- 
tervals  and   at    different    points    in   the 
See      Storage  frost  or  freezing  re- 
u°ts  Tn  the  complete  breakdown  of  the 
tubers    or  in  discoloration  of  the  flesh, 
rendering   them   unfit   for    seed  or  con- 
sumS      In   addition   to   being  frost- 
pXf    tSe  storage  should  be  reasonab  y 
dry      A  constant  temperature  of  36  to 
40  degrees  will  insure  long  keeping  with 
Uttfe  fprouting  and  a  minimum  amount 
of  shrinkage. 

Bacterial  Rot 

Fxcessively  wet  field  conditions  often 
result  in  bacterial  rot.  Wet  spots  in 
some  fields  often  give  a  percentage  of 
?h^  tvpe  of  rot  even  in  normal  seasons. 
BetteTdra°inage  will  help  th  s  condition 
in  many  fields.  Loss  from  this  source  ot 
rot  is  often  severe  in  wet  digging  sea 
sons. 

Breakdown  from  Heating 
Heating    of    potatoes    after    digging, 
whkt  Xlts  in  discoloration  or  break 
Hnwn  mav  be  due  to :  digging  the  tubers 
too  gr^n^  excessive  skinning  or  bruising 
in   dSg  and   storing;   digging  when 
}he  temperature  is  too  warm;  piling  ex- 
cessively  deep  in  storage   with  consider- 
aW«  dirt  going  in  with  the  tubers;  lack 
of   ven  ilatiin^n    the    storage    for   the 
period  immediately  following  digging,  or 
heat°ng  due  to  breakdown  from  field  f ro.t 
or  blight  infection. 


«?nund  mature  potatoes  that  are  dug 
„^^i  fall  dav  with  reasonable  care 
■''  LnHlin^  can  bT  placed  in  storage 
'w^hout'S  fear  of  breakdown  or  heat- 
hs provided  ample  ventilation  is  pro- 
vW^d'^during  the  first  few  weeks  after 
Hiu-ffing  Avoid  excessively  deep  pues, 
and  avoid  the  immediate  storage  of  crops 

(Continued  on  paff*  ^^) 


Pf^f^^^ir^^wPB^ip^nww"^*-^'  >p^"  'V  '  -- 
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RULES  and  REGULATIONS 

For  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  relatin^o  the  sale  of  grapes  and  potatoes  in  Pennsylvania 

All  potato  growers  should  immediately  acquaint  themselves  with  these  Rules  and  Regulations,  effective  August 

20, 1937,  as  established  by  Secretary  J.  Hans|l  French,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Act  275,  approved  May  28,  1937,  relat- 
ing  to  the  grading  and  sale  of  grapes  and  potatoes,  packed  or  repacked  in  this  Com- 
monweahh,  I  hereby  establish  and  promulgate,  after  investigation,  the  follovving  Rules 
and  Regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  effective  August  2U, 
1937. 

Grades— The  Pennsylvania  Grades  for  Grapes  and  Potatoes  shall  be  identical 
in  their  requirements  with  the  standards  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ot 
the  United  States,  commonly  known  as  "United  States  Grades." 

Markings— The  use  of  tags  or  labels  shall  be  optional  with  the  packer,  but 
whenever  used,  all  markings  required  by  Section  3  of  the  Act,  to  wit:  the  grade;  the 
contents  in  cubic  measure  or  weight;  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  association 
under  whose  authority  the  packing  is  done  must  appear  on  such  tags  or  labels. 

Tags,  Labels— Tags  or  labels  for  bushel  bag  containers  or  other  closed  pack- 
ages holding  50  pounds  or  more,  shall  be  not  less  than  5%  inches  by  2%  inches,  and 
marking  shall  be  done  in  type  not  smaller  than  Vs  inch  high  with  the  exception  of  the 
grade  marking,  which  must  be  in  type  not  smaller  than  V^  inch  high. 

Tags  or  labels  for  peck  bag  containers  or  other  closed  packages  holding  up  to 
50  pounds,  shall  be  not  less  than  ^%  inches  by  lYs  inches,  and  marking  shall  be  done  in 
type  not  smaller  than  %  inch  high  with  the  exception  of  the  grade  marking,  which 
must  be  in  type  not  smaller  than  3/16  inch  high. 

Tags  when  used  with  bags,  shall  be  attached  in  connection  with  the  usual 
process  of  closing  the  filled  bag,  or  may  be  attached  with  wire  and  lead  seal.  Tags  when 
used  with  wooden  containers,  shall  be  nailed  on  the  top  of  the  container. 

Labels  when  used  with  wooden  containers,  shall  be  securely  pasted  on  the  top 
of  the  container. 

MARKING  Containers— When  tags  or  labels  are  not  used,  all  markings  on 
packages  constituted  of  cloth,  burlap,  or  other  suitable  materials  except  paper,  shall  be 
done  in  letters  not  smaller  than  %  inch  high  with  the  exception  of  grade  marking, 
where  letters  shall  be  not  smaller  than  VA  inches  high.  All  markings  on  paper  pack- 
ages shall  be  done  in  letters  not  smaller  than  3/16  inch  high  with  the  exception  of  the 
grade  marking,  where  letters  shall  be  not  smaller  than  5/16  inch  high. 

All  markings  shall  be  plain  and  legible,  and  may  be  printed,  may  be  done  by 
hand  with  printed  letters,  or  with  rubber  stamps. 

J.  Hansell  French 

Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


t 


\ 


It  has  long  been  a  practice  in  this  Commonwealth  to  utilize  certain  colors  in 
tags,  labels,  package  markings,  sales  display  signs,  etc.,  as  indicators  ot  the  qualities  of 
Pennsylvania  farm  products.  Wholesale  and  retail  buyers  have,  in  general,  become 
accustomed  to  the  practice  and  identify  certain  colors  with  certain  grades. 

To  improve  this  popular  and  widely  accepted  method  and  to  reduce  fraud 
through  misconception,  it  is  deemed  wise  to  establish  a  uniform  use  of  such  colors  in 
connection  with  Pennsylvania  Farm  products-Farm  products  to  include  agricultural, 
horticultural,  vegetable,  fruit  and  floricultural  products  of  the  soil,  live  stock  and  meats, 
wool,  hides,  poultry,  eggs,  dairy  products,  nuts,  mushrooms  and  honey. 

Therefore  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  me  by  Section  1  of  the 
Act  approved  the  4th  day  of  April,  1929  (P.  L.  144),  the  following  limitations  are  im- 
posed upon  the  use  of  colors  in  tags,  labels,  package  markings,  sales  display  signs  ot 
Kr  deuces  employed  as  indications  of  grades,  where  grades  are  now,  or  may  be 
established  hereafter,  effective  three  months  from  the  date  hereof,  to  wit: 

Blue  shall  be  representative  of,  and  used  only  with  the  first  grade. 
Red  shall  be  representative  of,  and  used  only  with  the  second  grade. 
Green  shall  be  representative  of,  and  used  only  with  the  third  grade. 
Orange  shall  be  representative  of,  and  used  only  with  the  fourth  grade. 
Witness  my  hand  and  .he  Official  Seal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  this  22nd  day  of  July,  1937. 

}.  Hansell  French 

Secretary,  Department  of  AgricuJture 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


Growers! 

As  a  service  to  all  potato  growers,  the  f^^^^J'^J J^^gr^^^^^^^^ 
fonte.  Pa.,  will  malce  available  properly  printed  tags  for  all  grades 

potato  packages. 

Full  particulars  might  be  had  by  writing  this  office. 
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POTATO  CHIPS 


Are  Pennsylvania  potato  growers  dis- 
heartened because  the  price  of  spuds  is 
considerably  lower  than  a  year  ago — 
with  a  400  million  U.  S.  crop  in  pros- 
pect? To  answer  that  question,  I'd  say, 
**No,  No,  a  thousand  times.  No.!"  And 
why  should  they  be,  with  the  world's 
largest  markets  close  by  and  more  mark- 
eting assistance  being  offered  them  than 
ever  before? 


And  speaking  of  marketing  assistance, 
brings  one  smack  up  against  a  barrage 
of  marketing  activities  which  any  Penn- 
sylvania grower  would  have  believed  im- 
possible if  predicted  five  years  ago.  To 
take  stock  briefly,  we  find  that  we  have 
a  state-wide  cooperative  marketing  as- 
sociation ready  to  sell  the  potatoes  of 
any  grower,  group  of  growers  or  ship- 
per, no  matter  how  big  or  how  small.  We 
have  a  group  of  17,000  organized  retail 
stores  pledged  to  use  Pennsylvania  pota- 
toes first,  other  things  being  equal.  We 
have  the  State  College  Extension  Serv- 
ice prepared  to  furnish  all  the  educa- 
tional marketing  assistance  requested. 
We  have  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture prepared  to  furnish  all  the  grad- 
ing and  regulatory  assistance  requested. 
We  have  a  potato  branding  law  on  the 
Statute  books,  placed  there  through  the 
efforts  of  the  growers  themselves.  And 
last  but  not  least,  the  weight  bushel  has 
been  outlawed  by  the  adoption  of  official 
state  standard  bushel  and  peck  bags.  Yes, 
Brother-tiller  of  the  soil,  it  looks  as  if 
better  potato  marketing  in  Pennsylvania 
has  finally  arrived. 


What  can  Mr.  Average  Potato  Grower 
do  to  profit  by  these  new  services?  First, 
he  should  develop  a  potato  marketing 
mentality  abreast  of  the  times.  Then, 
if  he  needs  more  information  on  the  offi- 
cial potato  grades,  he  should  contact  his 
County  Agent.  If  he  needs  more  infor- 
mation about  the  branding  and  volume 
bushel  laws,  he  should  contact  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  If  he  needs 
better  marketing  outlets,  he  should  con- 
sult one  of  the  many  local  marketing 
groups,  local  buyers  or  the  central  office 
of  the  State  Association.  But  above  all, 
he  should  once  and  for  all  resolve  not  to 
sell  to  the  fly-by-night  potato  truckers 
who  have  no  moral  or  financial  reputa- 
tion and  who  care  nothing  for  the  repu- 
tation of  Pennsylvania  potatoes. 


I  see  by  the  papers  that  a  nation-wide 
delegation  of  potato  growers  recently  re- 
quested Secretary  Wallace  to  seek  legis- 
lation requiring  that  all  potatoes  moving 
in  interstate  commerce  be  branded  in 
terms  of  the  U.  S.  grades  or  as  unclassi- 
fied. It  looks  as  if  the  day  of  fooling 
Mrs.  Housewife  with  inferior  spuds  may 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  When  she 
buys  oranges,  apples,  canned  goods  or 
most  any  other  food-stuff,  she  usually 
knows  what  she  is  getting — but  alas,  too 
often  in  buying  a  peck  of  tubers  she  pur- 
chases "a  pig  in  a  poke."  Not  too  healthy 
a  condition  for  greater  consumption  of 
potatoes  in  the  keen  competition  for 
greater  consumer  confidence. 

*  *     • 

The  recent  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  appropriated  half  a  million 
for  advertising  the  Keystone  State.  If 
Agriculture  gets  its  just  share  of  this 
advertising,  as  it  should,  what  better  use 
than  for  the  advertising  of  Pennsylvania 
potatoes?  And  the  potato  industry  of  the 
State  should  see  that  this  very  thing  be 

done. 

*  *     • 

A  recent  issue  of  the  "Michigan 
Potato  Growers  Exchange"  magazine 
contained  a  thought-provoking  article  on 
potato  consumption  and  advertising.  To 
quote:  "Pick  up  any  periodical  and  you 
will  find  articles,  recipes  or  illustrations 
extolling  the  virtue  of  something  edible 
— except  the  potato — or  go  into  any  gro- 
cery store  and  take  a  look  at  brightly 
cartoned  or  canned  foods — put  up  to 
catch  the  housewife's  fancy — until  you 
come  across  the  potato  bin,  which  is 
more  than  likely  full  of  dirty,  knotty, 
misshapen  tubers.  In  the  face  of  these 
conditions,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  sale 
and  consumption  of  potatoes  has  dropped 
off  from  year  to  year?"  It  is  high  time 
that  potato  growers  take  definite  and 
strenuous  steps  to  correct  such  an  appal- 
ling situation. 

*  *     • 

Which  brings  up  the  matter  of  loyalty. 
What  institution  can  succeed  without  the 
loyalty  and  enthusiastic  support  of  its 
members?  As  potato  growers,  we  must 
be  loyal  to  our  industry.  As  Pennsyl- 
vanians  we  must  be  loyal  to  our  State 
potato  industry.  As  members  of  local 
marketing  units,  we  must  be  loyal  to 
them  and  likewise  to  our  state-wide  or- 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Do  Your  Potatoes 
Look  Healthy? 


Do  not  be  fooled  by  the  dark  green  color  of  your  potato 
plants.  This  may  look  like  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condi- 
tion, whereas  actually  it  may  be  a  sign  of  potash  deficiency. 

A  healthy  potato  plant  should  have  a  bright  green  top  in 
contrast  to  the  dark,  blue-green  color  caused  by  lack  of  avail- 
able potash  or  a  light  yellow-green  color  due  to  lack  of  nitro- 
gen. Potash-starved  tops  cannot  do  their  full  work  in  filling 
out  the  young  tubers  that  were  set  earlier  in  the  season. 

Potatoes  remove  from  the  soil  more  potash  than  both  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid  combined.  A  yield  of  300  bushels 
per  acre  uses  170  pounds  of  actual  potash  per  acre  in  addi- 
tion to  what  must  be  supplied  to  take  care  of  leaching,  ero- 
sion, and  soil  fixation. 

Write  us  for  additional  information  on  the  use  of  potash. 


flmerican  Potash  Institute,  Inc, 


Investment  Building 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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Seed  Potato  Certification  in  Pennsylvania 

by  K.  W.  Lauer 

We  produced  207,472  bushels  of  certi-  who  have  tried  this   variety  appear   to 

fied    seed    potatoes    in    Pennsylvania    in  prefer  the  Nittany  to  the  Irish  Cobbler. 

1936.     This  was  the  second  largest  crop  Several  years  ago  a  trial  lot  of  seed 

ever  produced  in  this  state.     There  are  ^^  ^Y\e   Nittany  was   shipped  to    Maine, 

prospects,  however,  that  the  crop  of  cer-  rpj^^g  yg^^^.^  f^^^  this  small  lot  of  seed, 

tified  seed  produced  in  Pennsylvania  this  ^^^   ^f   q^^.    Pennsylvania   growers   was 

year  will  exceed  any  single  previous  crop  shipped  sufficient  seed   to  plant   an  80- 

ever  produced.  acre    field.      The    small    lot    shipped    to 

Wp«thPr    nrosnects   as    a   whole   have  Maine  was  propagated  for  several  years 

bee'^'ft^rabTe'for  a  ;ood%r:p  of  seed.  and  to^ay  there  is  a  --d^^^^^^^^ 

In  the  Potter  County  area,  however,  the  age    of    the    Nittany    being    grown    by 

fields  have  been  suffering  from  lack   of  Maine  growers. 

moisture  while  in  some  of  the  southern  The  varieties  certified  so  far  this  sea- 
and  southeastern  counties  there  has  been  son  in  the  order  of  acreage  are  as  tol- 
an  excessive  amount  of  rain.  Some  fields  lows:  Nittany,  Russet,  Bliss  Triumph, 
in  the  Cambria  County  section  have  had  White  Rural,  Katahdin  and  Irish  Cob- 
ample  rain  while  other  small  areas  have  bier.                         ^^^ 

^''^''  ^""^^                ,  ,            ,.^     ,.       ,,  .  THE  GROWERS  MAIL  BAG 

Fields   inspected  for  certification   this  rrnntim.pd  from  vaoe  10) 

year  are  showing  up  very  nicely.     The  (Continued  f^om  page  luj 

disease  counts  are  running  very  low  and  1932    90      bu.  per  acre 

most   fields    are   showing   lots    of   thrift  1933    106      bu.  per  acre 

and  vigor.     Stands,  as  a  whole,  are  good  1934   180      bu.  per  acre 

except  on  the  Katahdin  variety.     Many  1935   87      bu.  per  acre 

fields  of  this  variety   are  showing  poor  1936   81      bu.  per  acre 

stands.  Yours  truly. 

The  acreage  entered  for  certification  A.  L.  Hacker, 

this  year  has  already  exceeded  the  acre-  County  Agent 

age  entered  in  any  previous  year.     By  0 

the  time  the  first  inspection  is  completed  Elverson,  Pa. 

we  expect  to   have  close  to  1,200  acres  j^jy  ;^5  '^937 

under  inspection.     This  acreage  will  be  ,^    ^^  ^^^^^  p^g^. 

given  from  1  to  3  inspections.    Last  year 

there  were  923  acres  entered  for  certifi-  It  was  July  fifteenth ! 

cation,    out    of    which    we    certified    740  The    potatoes    were    sprayed    for    the 

acres.  week;    the  cultivating   was   finished   for 

r              •                     ^1,     T>     .^f  ,,o.,;^f,r  the  season;  the  wheat  was  threshed;  and 

In  previous  years  the  Russet  variety  ^^  {^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.jl 

was  the  leading:  variety  grown  for  certi-  ^e.              ,^                   j-jji.j.i 

fication;   this  lear,   the  Nittany  is  the  So  a  couple  of  us  guys  deeded  to  take 

leading  variety  at  this  stage  of  the  in-  several  days  off  to  go  on  our  annual  tour 

spection  work      Over  365  teres  of  this  to   see   what   other   "potato   bugs"  were 

variety  have  already  been  inspected.  Less  doing. 

than  225  acres  of  Russets  have  been  in-  We  traveled  west,  by  way  of  Lancas- 

gpected  so  far  this  season.     By  the  time  ter,    on    through    Harrisburg,    past    the 

the   first    inspection    is   completed,   how-  farm  of  John  Richter  and  on  to  Amity 

ever,  we  expect  there  will  be  nearly  350  Hall  in  time  for  breakfast, 

acres  of  this  variety  certified.  We  didn't  stop  again  until  we  reached 

The  Nittany  is   a  comparatively  new  State   College.     Of   course,   we   couldn't 

variety    developed   by    Dr.    Nixon.     The  Pass  "Doc"  N.xon's  farm  without  seeing 

foliage  of  this  potato  is  apparently  more  what  was  going  on  there.     We  arrived 

erect  growing  than  the  Cobbler.  Tubers  here  "ght  after  a  good  rain  and  we  de- 

of  the  Nittany  are  smoother  and  not  so  cided  the  crops  looked  fine.  V^iting  here, 

deep-eved  as  the  Irish  Cobbler.    In  1936  one  cannot  help  but  believe  "Doc's"  story 

we  produced  over  22,000  bushels  of  cer-  of  soil  building  with  humus  when  such 

tified  seed  of  the  Nittany  variety.  Prac-  a  growth  of  potato  vines  covers  a  farm 

tically  all  of  this  seed  was  planted   in  that  once  was  considered  worthless, 

either  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio.     Growers  From   "Doc's,"   we   went   on    to    Mrs. 
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Kepler's  farm.  Crops  here  looked  fine, 
too.  We  were  sorry  to  learn,  though, 
that  Mrs.  Kepler's  best  horse  had  died 
the  night  before,  as  the  result  of  shock 
from  lightning  a  few  days  previously. 

After  lunching  in  State  College,  we 
went  over  to  Bellefonte  and  paused  brief- 
ly there  for  a  visit  with  Mr.  Bower. 

Then  we  headed  for  Ohio,  stopping  in 
Butler,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  night.  The 
next  morning  we  went  on  to  Smithville, 
Ohio,  where  we  were  surprised  to  see 
our  closest  neighbor,  who  was  visiting 
relatives  there. 

We  went  directly  to  the  A.  C.  Ram- 
seyer  farms,  where  Mr.  Ramseyer  wel- 
comed us  as  he  always  does  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.'  He  took  us  around  to 
see  his  potato  farms.  Here  we  were 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  acres  and  acres 
of  the  Nittany  potato.  They  couldn't 
have  looked  any  better.  The  Russets 
also  looked  fine.  In  our  drive  around, 
we  noticed  a  strip  of  lowland  that  was 
being  tilled  because  it  was  not  in  condi- 
tion to  be  farmed.  Before  we  left,  Mr. 
Ramseyer's  nine-year-old  son  beat  us 
eating  a  pint  of  ice  cream! 

(Continued  on  page  21) 


THE    MARKET    OUTLOOK 

(Continued  from  page  J) 

alized.  Not  that  Pennsylvania  growers 
can  control  the  prices  offered  for  pota- 
toes, but  they  can  refuse  to  sell  to  buy- 
ers who  under-bid  the  market  with  cries 
of  "Large  crop  full  of  hollow-heart!" 
Quality  may  be  more  of  a  factor  in  the 
market  quotations  of  Pennsylvania  pota- 
toes this  year  than  previously,  particu- 
larly after  August  20th,  when  the  potato 
branding  law  goes  into  effect.  After 
that  date,  all  closed  packages  of  potatoes 
must  be  branded,  tagged  or  labeled  to 
specify  one  of  the  U.  S.  Grades  or  "Un- 
classified." Potatoes  shipped  from  other 
states  and  offered  for  sale  in  Pennsyl- 
vania cities  are  subject  to  provisions  of 
this  act,  as  well  as  the  potatoes  packed  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
potatoes  of  high  quality,  properly  labeled, 
will  sell  at  a  greater  spread  over  the  in- 
ferior potatoes  than  in  previous  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  complete 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture report  of  the  1937  potato  crop  pros- 
pects, by  states,  showing  acreages,  con- 
dition and  indicated  production: — 


The  ^^Standard'' 

Potato  and  Onion  Grader 

Not  only  "STANDARD"  but  "Su- 
perior" in  Economy,  Accuracy, 
Speed,  and  Adaptability. 

More  Boggs  Graders  in  use  than  all  other  makes  combined — 
there  must  be  a  reason.    Send  for  our  new  circular  and  price  list. 

BOGGS  MFG.  CORP,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 
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Acreage            Conditior.  July  1  Production 

STATE  AND  GROUP  ^^^^  ^^^     tS?  1936  1937  m^2  1936  m7 

Thousand  Acres               Percent  Thousand  Bushels 

SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO  STATES: 

Mflin*.  160  179  89  85  8S  44,078  44.000  51,910 

N^w  Yo7k 220  229  85  76  82  27,942  26.400  28.625 

PeTnsywania-:::::::::::  19?  203  84  81  87  24.653  26.268  26.390 

3    Eastern    579  611  -  -  -  96.673  96,668  106.926 

Michigan                                -  275  283  85  74  84  23.371  26.125  29.715 

Wisc^shi 245  247  87  81  88  24.311  20.090  25.935 

ml7ZZ  ::::::::::::__  266  250  84  73  86  29.620  12.502  25.000 

North    Dakota    94  122  81  54  83  8,807  5.170  9.  50 

South    Dakota    27  28  85  53  82  3,971  783  2.100 

5  Central        907  930  __  —  --  90.081  64.670  91.900 

Nebraska  86  74  88  ^7  78  9,626  4,730  5.180 

Montana       "IV":.  16  21  83  69  77  2.042  1.520  1.932 

Idlho           106  119  88  86  88  21.723  22.260  25,585 

Wyoming                             II  21  24  88  72  89  2.422  1,366  2,640 

Colorado                               -  100  106  86  80  85  14,584  18,600  19,080 

Utah          12.2  13.4  87  84  87  2.082  1.830  2.077 

Nevada"  :::i:::i":i""  2.9  3  87  83  89  491  406  466 

Washington                     -  -  46  60  86  85  86  8,047  8.010  8.760 

Oi^on  43  49  91  90  88  6.084  7.310  7.840 

California'                           "  49  65  86  85  73  7.718  12,985  16,250 

10    Westm'""""-  481.1  524.4  „  -  -  73.719  78.916  89,799 

TOTAL  18  SURPLUS  LATE  1,967.1  2.065.4  __  ->  —  260,473  240,254  288,624 

OTHER  LATE  POTATO  STATES: 

New    Hampshire    9.8  10.2  87  87  82  1.360  1.666  1.681 

Vermont                  _  -     -  16.5  16.7  88  81  86  2,206  2.392  2,264 

Massachusetts     16.1  17.1  86  86  88  1,598  2.416  2,394 

Rhode  Island    4  4.3  87  85  90  376  720  774 

Connecticut     16.7  17.2  87  85  90  1,978  2.839  2.924 

6  New  England 63.1  65.6  __  -  —  7,609  10,032  9.027 

West   Virginia 32  32  81  52  86  3,445  1.920  2.720 

Ohio           -       -       130  129  82  61  76  11,436  14.040  12,265 

Indiana     _               67  67  81  54  83  5,198  4.617  6.130 

Illinois        -     _  _           -  _  43  43  81  59  86  4,511  2.666  3.966 

Iowa      —  67  64  89  75  89  7.047  3,651  5.760 

5  Central 329  325  -  --  --  31.636  26.794  29.821 

New   Mexico   6  6  82  75  80  346  450  450 

Arizona         —  2  2  86  88  78  222  180  160 

2    Southwestern 7  8  „  —  —  568  630  600 

TOTAL  12  OTHER  LATE  _.  399.1  398.5  „  __  —  39,713  37,456  40.348 

30   LATE    2,366.2  2.463.9  „  —  —  300,186  277,710  328.972 

INTERMEDIATE  POTATO  STATES: 

New    Jersey -  56  58           83  87  93  6,603  9,130  10.208 

Delaware                      5  6           77  69  89  406  476  570 

Maryland     -           28  28           78  65  89  3,339  2.940  3,600 

Virginia                            _     .  82  94           78  64  83  14,328  7,380  12,596 

Kentucky" 47  47           80  34  86  4,207  1,692  4,418 

Missouri    _               55  53           78  52  77  5,451  2.860  4.611 

Kansas     30  34           78  61  71  4,878  1,710  2,516 

TOTAL  7  INTERMEDIATE  .  302  320           __  —  —  39,212  26,187  38.419 

37  LATE  &  INTERMEDIATE  2.668.2  2.783.9        __  —  --  339,398  303.897  367,391 

EARLY  POTATO  STATES: 

North    Carolina   «2  92           80  42  78  7.540  6.986  9.200 

South    Carolina    18  23           76  53  60  2,748  1,656  2,553 

Georgia     16  18           75  34  64  939  768  1.116 

Florida        27  34           —  —  --  2,956  2,349  4.080 

Tennesse     40  38           78  32  78  3,040  1,480  2.964 

Alabama     32  43           75  54  62  2.359  2,784  3,698 

Mississippi       __     16  20           76  66  71  834  1.088  1.360 

Arkansas      _  43  43           76  63  69  3.010  2.365  3.268 

Louisiana     _  _       39  43           73  70  63  2.355  2,652  2.666 

Oklahoma     33  33           78  51  70  3,245  2.112  2,641 

Texas     44  53           74  62  53  3,692  2.860  3,392 

TOTAL  11  EARLY   390  440           _.  —  —  32.717  26.100  36.838 

TOTAL  UNITED   STATES  _  3,058.2  3.223.9        83.9  73.5  63.3  372.115  329,997  404.229 

I ^juiy  condition  relates  only  to  late  crop  in  certain  States  where  early  crop  harvest  is  past,  principally 

in  the  South,  but  United   States   condition   includes  allowance  for  condition   of  these  early   crops  at 
harvest. 
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Quality 


Potatoes 


Deserve 


Quality 


Packages! 


Attractively  Printed  Paper  Bags 
Bring  REPEAT  Orders 


CLEAN 


EASY-TO-HANDLE 


Hammond  Bag  and  Paper  Co. 

WELLSBURG,  W.  VA. 

BAGS  FOR  LIME,  FERTILIZER,  FLOUR,  FEED  AND  POTATOES 
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OVER  THE  PICKING  TABLE 


by  Inspector  Throwout 


Salesman:  "Need  any  typewriter  sup- 
plies?" 

Busy  Manager  (abstractedly)  :  "Yes, 
send  me  five  pounds  of  candy  and  a  box 
of  chewing  gum." 

*  •     • 

General  Manager  Bower  was  urging 
his  wife  to  take  a  vacation  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

"But,"  said  Mrs.  Bower,  "Pm  afraid 
the  mountain  air  would  disagree  with 
me. 

"My   dear,"   replied  her   husband,   "it 

wouldn't  dare." 

*  •     • 

The  following  story  is  told  of  one  of 
our  Western  Pennsylvania  Irishmen. 
(Since  that  time  Pat  finds  himself  a  bet- 
ter potato  grower  than  Rookie.) 

Pat  took  fright  when  his  regiment 
went  into  action  and  began  running  for 
the  rear. 

"Stop,"  shouted  an  officer,  "or  I'll  fire 
at  you." 

Pat  went  into  high  speed  and  shouted 
back  ,"Foire  away!  Phwats'  wan  bullet 
to  a  bushel  of  'em?" 

*■     •     • 

We  had  a  Post  Card  recently  from  our 
singing  friend,  George  Stuart,  who  was 
vacationing  in  Maine.  His  brief  message 
was: 

"Having   a   fine   time.     Wish   I    could 

afford  it." 

*  •     • 

Overheard  in  Hershey's  Cafeteria: 
"Them   two   at   your   table   looks   like 

they  was  starting  on  their  honeymoon, 

Joe." 

"No,  they're  just  ending  it.  He's  get- 
ting so  he  counts  his  change." 


Cooperatives  don't  knock  because  they 
have  never  been  knockers — and  a  knock- 
er gets  mighty  little  opportunity  for  any- 
thing else  but  knocking. 

If  you  don't  know  a  good  thing  when 
you  see  it  you  should  employ  a  profes- 
sional optimist  to  locate  good  things  for 
you. 

Cooperate,  opportunity  and  opposition 
all  have  their  "oppos,"  but  they  have 
mighty   different  endings. 


The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  ev- 
ery man,  under  the  new  order  of  things, 
will  get  exactly  what  he  is  worth. 

•  •     • 

A  grower  from  Mercer  County  says  he 
has  learned  that  "there's  no  law  against 
hustling  freight  on  the  docks  while 
you're  waiting  for  your  ship  to  come  in." 

•  *     • 

To  win  in  the  game  of  life  is  not  so 
much  in  holdin'  a  good  hand  as  in  playin' 
a  poor  hand  well. 

Let  us  so  live  that  when  we  come  to 
die  even  the  undertaker  will  be  sorry. 

•  •     * 

From  Clarion  County  comes  this  lim- 
erick : 

There  was  a  young  maid  from  Paree, 
Much  badder  than  girls  aught  to  be. 

When  she  walked  on  the  street 

She  was  offered  a  sheet 
To  cover — well,  what's  that  to  me? 

•  •     • 

"My  dear,"  said  Adam,  as  he  and  Eve 
were  discussing  the  fall  fashions  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  "which  system  of  dress- 
making do  you  favor?" 

"Well,"  replied  Eve  thoughtfully,"  they 
all  have  their  merits,  but  the  loose-leaf 
system  is  good  enough  for  me." 

•  •     * 

Centre  County's  genial  County  Agent, 
Ralph  Blaney,  while  attempting  to  blast 
his  golf  ball  out  of  a  small  lake  on  the 
fourth  green  of  the  Blairmont  Country 
Club  course  recently,  was  asked  by  one 
of  his  friends,  "Ralph,  have  you  taken 
up  golf?"  To  which  he  replied,  "No,  I'm 
taking  a  course  in  Greek,  Roman  and 
Egyptian  profanity." 

•  •     * 

Teacher:  Now,  children,  name  some  of 
the  lower  animals,  starting  with  Willie 
Jones. 


THE   FIELD  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page   9) 

envious!      We  learned   a  lot,  saw  a  lot 
and  had  a  lot  of  fun  too! 

So  we're  closing  the  black  book  and 
putting  it  on  the  shelf — until  again  we 
have  a  meeting,  which  we,  as  you,  hope 
won't  be  too  far  in  the  future. 

For  it  was  a  great  meeting ! 


'I 
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Leaving  Smithville,  we  went  on  to 
Cleveland  where  we  spent  some  time  at 
the  Exposition,  and  remained  overnight. 

The  next  day  we  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  way  of  route  No.  6,  which  is 
one  of  the  scenic  drives  for  which  Penn- 
sylvania is  famous.  By  evening,  we  ar- 
rived at  Coudersport,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing Ed.  Fisher  went  with  us  to  the  vari- 
ous potato  fields  in  his  vicinity.  It  was 
interesting  to  see  here  the  heavy  set  on 
the  Red  Bliss  potatoes,  which  are  being 
raised  for  seed  to  be  shipped  to  Florida. 
All  other  varieties  looked  good  at  Cou- 
dersport, too. 

Next,  we  visited  Harry  Friedline,  a 
native  of  Somerset  County,  who  said  he 
hadn't  gotten  homesick  yet!  With  the 
nice  tract  of  land  he  has  there,  one 
wouldn't  see  any  reason  for  his  becom- 
ing homesick.  Harry  was  glad  to  see 
us,  and  with  his  wife,  insisted  we  stay 
for  dinner.  Then  we  spent  the  after- 
noon driving  around  looking  at  potato 
fields.  While  we  were  driving,  Harry 
told  us  that  the  water  supply  for  spray- 
ing would  be  taken  from  the  head  waters 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


No  Time  To  Fiddle 

Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned. 
That  was  his  idea  of  saving  the 
city. 

Don't  fiddle  while  your  potato 
crop  is  burning  up.  Add  extra 
bushels  to  your  crop  now.  Good 
spraying  as  crop  insurance  pays 
dividends. 

Try  WHITEROCK  Air  Floated 
Pulverized  Quicklime,  and  declare 
a  dividend. 

A  post  card  will  bring  complete 
information  or  the  assistance  of  a 
competent  representative. 

WHITEROCK    QUARRIES 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Many  years  high  record  for 
long  service  and  low  cost. 
Growers  report  digging  150 
and  more  acres  without  re- 
pairs. Supplied  in  several 
lengths  and  widths;  with 
continuous  elevator  and  var- 
ious attachments,  as  desired. 

Adapted  for  use  with  trac- 
tors and  with  or  without  en- 
gine attachments. 


S  and    selling   while    prices    are  s 

5  high.     Get  the  crop  before  it  s 

Z  freezes  in,  without  extra  help,  s 

■"  The  Eareka  works  In  ground  and  S 

B5  conditions   where  other  diggers  fail,  g 

S  Because  Eureka  elevator  and  duplex  -3 

S  Bhaker  provide  more  separation ;  its  £■ 

S  biff  wheels  and  main  gears  give  big  g 

S  power ;  Its  high  clearance  over  shovels  ^ 

S  prevents  weeds   and   vines  bunching,  ^g 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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HARVEST  AND  STORE  POTATOES 
CAREFULLY   TO    PREVENT   ROT 

(Qontinued  from  page  11) 

containing    any    appreciable    amount    of 
field  frost  or  blight  infection. 

Rot  Due  To  Mechanical  Injuries 
Bruising,   cutting,   skinning  or    other- 
wise   injuring    potatoes    during    digging 
and  in  handling  the  crop  after  digging 
are  the  sources  of  the  greatest  losses  in 
storage.     It  is  hoped  that  a  more  satis- 
factory potato   digger  will  be  perfected 
that   will    prevent   a   lot   of  this    injury. 
Padding  of  diggers  is  being  practiced  in 
some  of  the  major  producing  areas,  and 
is  meeting  with  a  fair  degree  of  success 
in  cutting  down  losses  from  this  source. 
Longer  digger  points  are  needed  where 
the  tubers  are  set  deep,  in  order  to  re- 
duce cutting  of  the  tubers  to  a  minimum. 
When  the  tubers  are  set  on  long  sto- 
lens  reaching  well  out  from   the  hill,   a 
wide  digger  is  essential  to  prevent  cut- 
ting of  tubers  along  the  side  of  the  row. 
Padding    of    picking    crates    or    baskets 
will  prevent  much  injury.     A  definitely 
supervised  or  instructed  picking  crew  on 
the  handling  of  the  crop  to  the  end  that 
injuries    may   be    avoided    or   prevented 
will  aid  materially.     This  is  particularly 
true  when  it  comes  to  unloading  the  pota- 
toes at  the  storage,  and  during  the  grad- 
ing and  packing  process.     Whatever  the 
procedure  may  be  at  the  storage,    it  is 
essential  that  the  potatoes  not  be  drop- 
ped or  poured  any  great  distance  if  se- 
vere bruising  is  to  be   avoided.     Recent 
developments  in  the  construction  of  gra- 
ders has  proven  that  injuries  from  this 
source  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


POTATO  CHIPS 

(Continued  from  page  lU) 

ganization.  If  conditions  are  not  always 
as  we  wish,  work  constructively  to  better 
them,  for  without  loyalty  no  worth-while 
cause  can  ever  succeed. 

From  little  up,  we  were  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  farmer  is  the  most  inde- 
pendent creature  on  earth.  That  may 
have  been  true  in  Grandpa's  day  but 
hardly  in  this  day  and  age.  If  you  think 
it  is,  try  selling  a  bushel  of  spuds  to  the 
local  store-keeper  for  cost  of  production 
when  the  market  for  potatoes  at  that 
time  happens  to  be  40c  a  bushel. 

There  still  remains  one  way  in  which 
farmers  may  regain  some  of  the  inde- 
pendence they  had  in  Grandpa's  time 

and  that  way  is  through  cooperative 
effort. 


'Tis  said  enough  bag  salesmen  were  at 
the  meeting  with  the  potato  association 
directors  to  reach  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburgh — if  placed  end  to  end.  There 
must  be  money  in  bags!  I  also  believe 
these  business  men  realize  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania growers  who  are  practicing  bet- 
ter marketing  mean  business. 


Strenuous  days  for  the  directors  with 
half  a  dozen  meetings  and  hearings  in 
two  days.  The  Branding  Law  hearing  in 
Secretary  French's  office  was  well  at- 
tended by  growers,  dealers,  receivers  and 
distributors.  The  growers  were  gener- 
ally opposed  to  a  suggested  ruling  that 
all  U.  S.  No.  1  potatoes  be  placed  in  new 
sacks.  Pressure  for  the  use  of  new  sacks 
was  strongest  from  the  dealers  and  com- 
mission men.  The  State  Department  be- 
lieved this  to  be  too  drastic  an  innova- 
tion at  this  time. 


The  Hershey  meeting  proved  to  be  a 
tremendous  success.  It  was  a  revelation 
to  see  the  amount  of  work  required  in 
the  development  of  new  varieties  worthy 
of  introduction.  Machinery  and  supply 
people  were  well  represented  and  report- 
ed business  good.  It  was  estimated  that 
more  than  3000  potato  growers  from  ev- 
ery section  of  the  state  attended. 

— Bill  Shakespud 
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of  the  Allegheny  river.  Let's  hope  he 
doesn't  spray  so  much  that  the  folks  in 
Pittsburgh  wonder  what  happened  to 
their  water  supply! 

We  stopped  to  see  Joe  Fisher's  new 
potato  fields,  and  he  is  doing  a  nice  job 
of  growing  spuds.  Joe  said  he  was  one 
hundred  percent  in  favor  of  the  new 
marketing  program  started  in  Pennsyl- 
vania last  year. 

We  started  out  for  Lancaster  County, 
stopping  at  Selinsgrove  to  see  Lewis 
Reitz'  field  of  Cobblers.  This  field  surely 
showed  prospects  for  a  good  crop. 

And  as  we  drove  on  home,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  nice  trip, 
and  time  well  spent  for  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  potato  game. 

Yours, 

Jesse  Stoltzfus, 
Jacob  K.  Mast,  Jr. 


•I 
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TAG  G  ART 

Paper 

POTATO    BAGS 


are  quality  sacks  designed  par- 
ticularly for  the  packaging  of 
graded  and  selected  potatoes. 
Good  potatoes  deserve  TAGGART 
protection. 


Manufactured  by 

TAGGART  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  INC. 

Factories  and  Warehouses 

Nazareth,  Pa.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Office 

230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  DID  MECHANICAL 
INJURIES  COST  YOU 
LAST  SEASON?'* 


The  Iron  Age  "Kid  Glove"  Digger 

is  dcsigneci  to  prevent  bruising  and  cutting  ...  to  increase  the  grade  ...  to 
dig  the  full  crop  including  "strays,"  quickly  and  carefully  .  .  .  powerfully  and 
sturdily  built  to  eliminate  customary  repairs,  and  fitted  to  your  actual  soil 
conditions. 

BUY  YOUR  KID  GLOVE  DIGGER  NOW! 

Either  One  or  Two  Row,  power  take-off  or  engine  drive.  Like  last  year, 
this  year's  production  will  soon  be  exhausted— Don't  be  disappointed.  SEND 
YOUR  NAME  TODAY! 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

YORK,  PA. 


Box  2659 


Potash  Gets  Firsts 
in  Quality  "Races 


Competition  in  potato  markets  this  fall  apparently  will  be 
much  keener,  due  to  an  indicated  20%  increase  in  produc- 
tion. Quality  will  become  a  more  important  price  factor,  and 
grading  will  be  more  carefully  done.  Potatoes  which  have 
been  able  to  get  sufficient  potash  will  fare  better  in  this  "race" 
because  potash  is  the  "quality"  element  in  potato  fertilizers. 
It  produces  more  No.  i  potatoes  of  better  shape  and  cooking 
quality,  and  sees  the  crop  through  to  full  maturity  by  help- 
ing to  ward  oflf  early  frosts. 

A  yield  of  300  bushels  of  good  quality  potatoes  per  acre  needs 
to  have  available  during  growth  170  pounds  of  actual  potash 
per  acre.  Watch  your  crop  this  year  as  a  guide  to  checking 
on  your  potash  requirements  next  year.  You  will  be  surpris- 
ed how  litde  it  costs  to  supply  all  that  is  needed. 

Write  us  for  additional  information  on  the  use  of  potash. 


American  Potash  Institute,  Inc 


Investment  Building 


Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Protection  the  Pennsylvania  Licensing  and 

Bonding  Act  Can  Afford  to  Pennsylvania  Producers 

J  AS.  L.  States,  Acting  Director  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 


"Credit"  is  an  outstanding  hazard  in 
every  business,  regardless  of  its  nature, 
and  no  venture  or  enterprise  can  exist 
for  long  which  does  not  recognize  the 
fact.  Credit  involves  the  important  fac- 
tors of  character,  ability,  trust,  and  con- 
fidence, and  these  factors  should  be  care- 
fully appraised  with  the  resulting  conclu- 
sions satisfactory,  before  a  business 
credit  is  extended  to  any  one.  Many  a 
transaction,  designated  as  a  sale,  proves 
later  to  be  really  a  gift — an  unwilling 
gift — because  credit  was  extended  where 
none  was  warranted.  Many  concerns, 
profiting  by  sad  experiences  of  the  past, 
now  operate  on  a  "Cash"  basis  only,  and 
even  refuse  to  accept  checks  unless  they 
are  certified. 

The  industry  of  farming,  the  largest 
and  most  vital  industry  in  the  world,  of 
all  known  businesses  probably  gives  the 
least  thought  to  the  credit  it  extends,  and 
probably  suffers  the  greatest  loss  because 
of  this  negligence.  This  loss  could  le 
drastically  reduced  if  farmers  would  co- 
operate with  each  other,  as  industrial  in- 
stitutions do,  instead  of  operating  inde- 
pendently. The  yearly  toll  exacted  from 
Pennsylvania  farmers  by  smooth  spoken 
buyers  and  dealers  reaches  a  staggering 
total.  An  ingratiating  manner  and  a  glib 
tongue  should  not  be  the  criteria  for  a 
line  of  credit,  yet  these  are  too  often 
the  only  reasons  why  farmers  relinquish, 
in  trust,  the  fruits  of  their  hard-earned 
toil.  The  devil  is  well  represented  as  an 
accomplished  and  fascinating  gentleman, 
whose  charms  too  many  of  us  poor  mor- 
tals are  unable  to  resist.  Any  one  who 
asks  for  credit  or  trust  or  confidence, 
should  be  willing  to  submit  substantial 
evidence  that  he  is  worthy  of  what  he 
asks,  and  should  he  resent  a  request  that 
such  proof  be  given,  then  suspicion  is 
justified.  A  thoroughly  honest  man  would 
take  no  offense  under  such  circumstances, 
when  a  questionable  character  frequently 
will.  It  is  always  wise  to  beware  of  the 
person  who  brags  of  his  honesty. 

A  farmer  asked  to  deliver  goods  "on 
trust"  is  lacking  in  good  business  judg- 
ment if  he  does  so  without  being  reason- 
ably sure  he  will  be  paid,  and  he  should 
not  accept  one  or  two  past  satisfactory 
transactions  with  anyone  as  reason  for 
the  extension  of  unlimited  credit  in  the 
future.  An  old  and  fairly  common  game 
of  unprincipled  men,  is  to  build  up  a  con- 


fidence by  transacting  for  a  certain  per- 
iod of  time,  a  clean  wholesome  business. 
Then,  after  this  confidence  is  soundly  es- 
tablished, to  suddenly  disappear,  leaving 
countless  debts  behind.  Such  "fly-by- 
nights"  are  active  in  all  branches  of  com- 
merce, and  the  Licensing  and  Bonding 
Act,  effective  January  1,  1938  is  designed 
to  protect  Pennsylvania  farmers  from 
the  havoc  such  gentry  may  try  to  create 
in  the  future. 

This  Act  is  a  specific  step  for  the  pro- 
tection of  producers  of  farm  products  by 
means  of  the  licensing  and  the  bonding, 
or  holding  collateral  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  dealers  who  handle 
such  produce  "on  consignment"  or  on  a 
"net  return  basis".  All  dealers  in  the 
Commonwealth  are  subject  to  its  provi- 
sions with  the  following  exceptions : — 

"(a)  The  sale  of  farm  produce  for 
cash  to  mean  settlement  in  full 
on  or  before  delivery; 

(b)  Farmers  who  sell  farm  produce 
raised  by  themselves,  or  who,  at 
the  time  of  such  sales,  sell  farm 
produce  raised  by  their  neigh- 
bors on  behalf  of  such  neigh- 
bors; 

(c)  Seeds  sold  at  retail; 

(d)  Agricultural  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciations which  market  farm 
produce  for  their  members." 

On  and  after  December  31st,  1937  all 
dealers  subject  to  this  Act  shall  be  viola- 
ting the  Law  who  do  not  have  a  License 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
who  have  not  furnished  the  Department 
with  a  satisfactory  bond  in  at  least  the 
minimum  of  $3,000.  The  Act  makes  man- 
datory the  keeping  of  accurate  records  by 
such  dealers  for  at  least  two  years,  and 
makes  compulsory  the  submission  of  such 
records  to  the  Department's  authorized 
agents,  upon  demand.  The  bond,  or  satis- 
factory collateral  in  lieu  of  bond,  is  re- 
tained by  the  Department  as  an  earnest 
of  true  and  faithful  performance  of  un- 
derstandings and  contracts  exisiting  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  dealer,  and 
after  due  investigation  and  process  may 
be  liquidated  to  the  benefit  of  interested 
producer  creditors. 

This  legislation  gives  a  vast  protection 
to  Pennsylvania  producers  of  Farm 
Produce,  the  term  Farm  Produce  to  in- 
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elude  "all  agricultural,  horticultural, 
vegetable,  fruit,  and  floricultural  products 
of  the  soil ;  poultry,  eggs,  nuts,  flowers, 
and  honey,  but  shall  not  include  tiniber 
products,  tea,  coffee  or  livestock",  if  fa»-- 
mers  will  avail  themselves  of  its  full 
possibilities.  But  farmers  who  fail  to 
recognize  its  value,  or  who  neglect  to  pass 
on  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
formation they  have  which  the  Depart- 
ment should  have,  will  be  blind  to  their 
own  interests  and  will  be  doing  agricul- 
ture an  injury.  In  large  measure,  our 
effective  enforcement  of  this  Law  will 
depend  upon  the  cooperation  of  those 
whom  the  Law  seeks  to  protect  for  to  be 
of  real  service,  we  must  know  when,  how 
and  by  whom  farmers  are  flimflammed  or 
cheated, — supplying  full  information  to 
us  in  such  cases  will  be  a  public  spirited 
act,  worthy  of  praise. 

The  law  will  make  it  much  easier  for 
the    farmer    who    disposes    of    produce 
through  dealers  on  a  future-pay  basis  to 
decide   upon    the    dealer    with    whom    he 
should  do  business  for  after  December  31, 
1937    such    dealers,    whether    a    person, 
association,  copartnership,  or  corporation 
must,  to  conform  with  the  Act,  have  a  li- 
cense from  the   Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Therefore,  when  the  farmer  is  ap- 
proached by  the  dealer  to  handle  his  pro- 
duce   "on    consignment"    or   "net    return 
basis",  the  farmer  should  secure  dealer's 
full  name  and  address  and  ask  if  dealer 
is  licensed.    If  the  dealer  is  licensed,  it 
follows  that  a  satisfactory  bond  or  collat- 
eral  for  producers'  protection  is   in  the 
Department's  possession,  and  the  farmer 
can   proceed   to    negotiate   business   with 
fewer  misgivings.     If  the  dealer   is  not 
licensed,  he  is  operating  contrary  to  the 
law,  and  farmer  should  extend  no  credit 
whatever — a  law  violator  is  never  a  good 
i-isk.     The    farmer    should    immediately 
telephone,  telegraph,  or  write  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  giving  this  violator's 
name  and  address,  with  the  details. 

The  reader*s  special  attention  is  direct- 
ed to  exemption — 

"  (a)  The  sale  of  farm  produce  for  cash, 
cash  to  mean  settlement  in  full  on  or  be- 
fore delivery."  Here  the  term  "Cash"  is 
used  in  a  circumscribed  sense,  meaning 
currency,  certified  check,  or  post  office 
money  order,  "Settlement  in  full"  means 
exactly  that.  A  dealer  who  takes  a  $50.00 
load  of  produce,  and  discovering  he  has 
but  $25.00  cash  with  him  promises  to  pay 
the  balance  later,  is  not  making  "settle- 
ment in  full  on  or  before  delivery."  This 
old  trick  has  been  pulled  times  without 
number,   the   dealer  "forgetting"  to  pay 


the  balance.  It  is  difficult  for  the  far- 
mer to  prove  he  has  been  cheated  as  the 
transaction  is  done  orally,  and  the  deal- 
er's claim  that  he  did  pay  in  full  cannot 
be  disproved  by  the  farmer.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  farmer  should  permit  the 
dealer  to  take  only  what  he  can  pay  for 
on  the  spot. 

A  very  considerable  business  is  done  by 
hucksters,  who  peddle  agricultural  pro- 
ducts through  country  towns  and  city 
streets.  Much  of  this,  as  concerns  the 
producer,  is  really  commission  business, 
since  the  huckster  pays  the  producer 
based  on  what  he  receives  for  the  pro- 
duce after  it  is  sold.  Opportunity  for 
cheating  the  producer  is  ever  present,  so 
the  Licensing-Bonding  Act  has  taken  cog- 
nizance of  it  by  compelling  such  huck- 
sters to  secure  license  and  deliver  bond. 

Another  provision  in  the  Act,  of  the 
highest  importance  to  farmers  is,  that 
payment  for  consigned  goods  sold  by  the 
dealer,  must  be  made  the  farmer  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  sale.  The  Act's 
wording  is  "An  'account  sales'  together 
with  payment  in  settlement  for  said  ship- 
ment, shall  be  mailed  to  the  producer 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  sale  of 
such  farm  produce,  unless  otherwise 
agreed  in  writing". 

Summarizing — this  Act  is  a  beneficient 
piece  of  legislation  for  all  parties  in  in- 
terest. If  producers  will  really  cooperate 
with  the  enforcing  agency,  a  great  pro- 
tection can  be  afforded  them.  If  affected 
dealers  will  regard  it  with  the  same  spirit 
in  which  it  was  put  on  statute  books  by 
the  General  Assembly,  it  will  redound  to 
their  benefit,  for  its  provisions  make  pos- 
sible the  elimination  of  "fly-by-nights" 
and  "undesirables"  who  have  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  legitimate  business  of  sell- 
ing produce  on  a  commission  basis. 

Cooperation,  here,  as  in  all  other 
human  endeavor,  will  determine  the  mea- 
sure of  success  the  Act  is  accorded. 
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"There  is  but  one  virtue — the  eternal 
sacrifice  of  self."— George  Sand 


"Those  who  give  too  much  attention  to 
trifling  things  become  generally  in- 
capable of  great  ones." — Rochefoucauld 


"Prosperity    tries    the    fortunate,    ad 
versity  the  great."— Pliny  the  Younger 
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Proper  Digger  Operation  Reduces  Bruising 

V.  S.  Peterson,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 


A  field  study  of  tuber  defects  conduct- 
ed during  the  harvest  season  of  1931  and 
1932  revealed  that  an  average  of  more 
than  13  per  cent  of  all  tubers  dug  were 
mechanically  injured  in  the  digging  pro- 
cess alone,  over  nine  percent  of  the  pota- 
toes being  seriously  bruised.  The  survey 
showed  that  the  injuries  were  due  to  one 
or  more  of  four  factors:  namely,  (1)  too 
little  soil  carried  on  digger  conveyer 
apron,  (2)  excessive  agitation  of  the  dig- 
ger conveyer  apron,  (3)  digger  conveyer 
apron  run  at  too  great  a  speed,  and  (4) 
drop  from  elevator  apron  onto  the  rear 
attachment.  These  factors  are  all  under 
control  of  the  digger  operator  and  subse- 
quent field  tests  have  proved  that  me- 
chanical injury  can  be  reduced  to  a  low 
of  one  per  cent  by  proper  adjustment  and 
operation. 


Continuous  conveyer  digger  having 
power  take-off  drive  equipped  with  a 
transmission.  Note  that  separation  has 
been  completed  before  potatoes  reach 
peak  of  apron.  Too  much  agitation; 
dirt  should  be  carried  for  at  least  three- 
fourChs  of  entire  apron.  Agitation  at  rear 
only  served  to  bounce  potatoes  on  apron 
rods.  Check  revealed  over  25  per  cent 
of   tubers   bruised. 

Field  observations  reveal  that  the  least 
amount  of  bruising  occurs  on  diggers 
having  a  continuous  apron,  all  other  fac- 
tors being  equal.  Practically  all  manu- 
facturers make  attachments  whereby 
their  extension  and  shake-bar  diggers 
can  be  converted  to  the  continous  apron 
type. 


Three  different  types  of  diggers,  com- 
monly known  as  the  continuous  elevator- 
conveyer,  extension  conveyer,  and  shaker 
bar  are  most  generally  used.  While  a  few 
of  the  adjustments  differ  with  the  type  of 
machine,  there  are  fundamental  princi- 
ples that  apply  to  all  types.  Those  prin- 
ciples are  (1)  dig  deep,  that  is,  set  point 
of  digger  so  that  it  runs  well  under  the 
hill;  (2)  adjust  speed  of  elevator  apron 
so  that  it  is  the  same  as  forward  motion 
of  digger,  i.  e.,  apron  should  move  one 
foot  during  the  time  that  digger  moves 
forward  one  foot  in  order  to  prevent 
skinning  caused  by  the  rods  sliding  under 
the  tubers  or  tubers  sliding  over  the  rods; 
(3)  replace  agitator  sprokets  with  rollers 
until  soil  is  carried  for  three-fourths  of 
the  conveyer  bed;  (4)  keep  apron  tight- 
ened sufficiently  to  eliminate  whip;  (5) 
drop  rear  end  as  low  as  possible. 

The  point  of  the  digger  must  be  set 
well  under  the  row;  if  set  too  shallow 
tubers  will  be  cut.  If  the  point  is  dull  it 
should  be  sharpened  and  if  badly  worn, 
replaced  with  a  new  one. 

The  relationship  between  the  apron 
and  the  machine  forward  travel  speed  is 
properly  fixed  on  all  traction  drive  dig- 
gers, and  under  normal  soil  conditions 
very  little,  if  any,  skinning  will  be  found. 
This  condition  is  the  most  serious  on  a 
power  take-off  drive  machine,  unless  a 
transmission  is  used  on  the  take-off  drive. 
Even  when  equipped  with  a  transmission, 
many  operators  fail  to  keep  the  proper 
relationship.  In  extreme  cases  the  apron 
travels  so  fast  that  potatoes  are  thrown 
to  the  ground  from  the  conveyer  peak 
without  touching  the  rear  of  the  machine. 
Such  carelessness,  of  course,  also  causes 
considerable  bruising. 

If  the  motor  on  the  auxiliary  motor 
drive  digger  is  equipped  with  a  variable 
speed  governor,  the  speed  of  the  motor 
can  be  readily  changed  as  the  forward 
travel  speed  changes,  thereby  maintain- 
ing the  proper  relationship  between  for- 
ward travel  and  conveyor  speed. 

Agitator  (sometimes  called  jump) 
spokets  should  be  replaced  with  roller*? 
until  dirt  is  carried  for  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  apron  bed  and  preferably  to 
the  extreme  end.  Most  of  the  bruising  is 
caused  by  bouncing  the  potatoes  on  the 
iron  rods.  Potatoes  will  seldom  be  bruis- 
ed if  all  of  the  agitation  takes  place  in 
front  of  the  peak  of  the  elevator,  the  re- 
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maininj?  dirt  sifting  out  as  the  apron 
travels  to  the  rear  over  the  rollers.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  change  the  number  of  agitator 
sprokets  to  fit  changing  soil  conditions. 
When  agitator  sprokets  are  removed  they 
should  be  replaced  with  the  rollers  sup- 


txtcnsion  GonvcyorTypc 

A.JC  ca.il  im  »  KM 


Padding  applied  only  to  left  half  in 
order  to  show  by  right  half  places  where 
bruising  occurs.  Pad  under  elevator 
apron  consists  of  a  piece  of  8  inch  wide 
belting  with  front  edge  fastened  to  a 
1-2  inch  iron  rod  running  across  exten- 
sion frame  directly  under  elevator  apron. 
Pads  at  side  can  be  made  from  old  inner 
tubes. 


plied  by  the  manufacturer.  The  back 
sprokets  should  always  be  removed  first, 
in  fact  the  agitator  sprokets  at  the  rear 
should  be  used  only  under  extremely  wet 
conditions.  Remember  your  digger  is  de- 
signed to  separate  the  soil  and  potatoes. 
It  is  not  for  cleaning.  When  set  to  clean 
the  tubers,  excessive  bruising  is  sure  to 
result. 

Some  manufactures  supply  two  com- 
plete sets  of  agitator  sprokets,  one  set 
giving  greater  agitation  than  the  other. 
In  such  cases  the  two  sets  should  be  so 
combined  at  the  front  part  of  the  eleva- 


Cut  an  old  tire  casing  to  fit  over  front 
cross-member  of  shaker  bar  frame.  Also 
cover  shaker  bars,  upper  and  lower,  with 
pieces  of  old  garden  or  sprayer  hose  as 
shown  on  upper  bars  above.  Many 
potatoes  are  buried  when  they  drop  in 
these  unpadded  parts. 


tor  that  rollers  can  always  be  used  at  the 
rear.  In  other  words,  if  sufficient  agita- 
tion to  secure  separation  is  not  secured 
thru  the  use  of  the  smaller  agitator  on 
the  front  and  rollers  at  the  rear,  change 
to  the  larger  sprokets  in  the  front,  leav- 
ing the  rollers  at  the  rear,  instead  of 
replacing  the  rear  rollers  with  agitators. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  common 
digging  problems  is  the  handling  of  a 
field  requiring  a  small  amount  of  agita- 
tion at  some  spots  and  severe  agitation 
at  others.  This  is  caused  by  variations 
in  soil  type  or  moisture  conditions.  If 
the  digger  is  equipped  for  the  light  agita- 
tion area,  separation  is  not  secured  thru 
the  heavy  area.  If  set  for  the  heavy 
area  potatoes  are  bruised  thru  the  light 
area.  Sometimes  operators  are  able  to 
control  this  difficulty  by  traveling  fast 
thru  the  heavy  and  slow  thru  the  light 
areas.  Division  of  the  field,  that  is,  dig- 
ging the  light  areas  separately  from  the 
heavy  areas  and  adjusting  the  machine 
to  fit  each  area  has  been  offered  as  a 
solution.  However,  neither  of  these  meth- 
ods are  entirely  satisfactory.  The  ideal 
solution  would  be  the  development  of  an 
attachment  for  digging  machines  by 
which  the  amount  of  agitation  could  be 
varied  by  simply  shifting  a  lever.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  writer  that  the  sponsorship 
of  research  work  in  that  regard  would 
be  a  worth  while  activity  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Potato  Growers'  Association. 

{Continued  on  page  20) 
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Marketing 

by  H.  N.  Reist, 

Agricultural  Economics  Extension, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College 


The  problem  of  marketing  farm  pro- 
duce is  becoming  more  complex  with  the 
development  of  transportation  facilities, 
the  development  of  chain  store  methods 
of  distribution  and  the  changing  purchas- 
ing habits  of  the  consumer. 

These  developments  affect  many  Penn- 
sylvania potato  producers  in  much  the 
same  way  as  if  they  were  being  gradual- 
ly moved  further  and  further  from  their 
market. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  potato  grower 
made  many  direct  contacts  with  the  con- 
sumer. In  some  localities  he  may  still  do 
so.  However,  in  many  communities,  be- 
cause the  consumer  buys  in  small  quaiti- 
ties  and  wants  frequent  deliveries  the  un- 
organized producer  is  not  able  to  provide 
the  services  demanded.  His  approach  to 
the  market  has  become  a  more  devious 
route. 

The  potatoes  from  hundreds  of  farms 
must  be  assembled,  graded,  packed  and 
transported  to  the  wholesale  markets. 
From  there  they  begin  a  distribution  pro- 
cess which  finally  places  them  in  the  con- 
sumers' hands  in  lots  consisting  of  vol- 
umes of  only  a  few  pounds,  half  pecks  or 
pecks. 

In  those  areas  where  the  Pennsylvania 
potato  growers  no  longer  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  direct  to  consumer  out- 
lets, changing  conditions  have  caused 
them  to  study  the  methods  of  marketing 
used  by  the  growers  in  Maine,  Michigan, 
Minnesota  and  California. 


There  he  finds  that  their  potatoes  must 
be  assembled  with  those  of  many  other 
farmers  before  going  to  market,  that  the 
potatoes  must  be  graded  and  must  con- 
form to  recognized  standards,  that  they 
must  be  put  up  in  acceptable  packages 
and  labeled  as  to  the  quality  and  quanti- 
ty of  the  contents. 

The  grower  dislikes  all  the  fuss  and 
resents  the  middlemen,  who  take  a  por- 
tion of  the  consumers  dollars  and  give 
him  a  price  that  is  left.  He  would  rather 
sell  his  product  as  it  is  grown  or 
grade  and  pack  as  he  wants,  to  get  his 
cash  and  complete  the  transaction  him- 
self. He  resents  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments but  is  compelled  to  make  them  in 
order  to  keep  his  markets. 

So  too  it  is  with  those  Pennsylvania 
potato  growers  who  no  longer  have  direct 
to  consumer  outlets.  Unless  Pennsylvania 
potato  growers  are  willing  to  allow  the 
growers  in  other  producing  areas  to  cap; 
ture  their  Pennsylvania  markets,  they, 
too,  must  organize  with  their  fellow  pro- 
ducers for  the  purpose  of  grading  and 
marketing  Pennsylvania  potatoes. 

Studies  have  been  made  which  show  the 
importance  of  the  size  of  the  eastern  po- 
tato crop  on  the  Pennsylvania  market  sit- 
uation. The  three  leading  late  potato 
states  in  the  east  are  Maine,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania. 

This  year  on  August  first,  according  to 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

{Continned  on  page  22) 


POTATO  PRODUCTION 


5-Year 
Average 
Group— State 1928-1932 

Maine    44,078 

New   York    27,942 

Pennsylvania     24,653 

Three    Eastern    96,673 

Other    Late    203,513 

Total  Late 300,186 

Intermediate    39,212 

Early     32,717 

TOTAL  CROP 372,115 


Last 
Year 
1936 


44,000 
26,400 
26,228 

96,668 
181,042 


This  year's  Increase  or  Decrease 
Estimated     1937  Compared  with 
(As  of  Aug.  1)      1928 19^ 

51,015"  +  16  -h  16 

28,625  -1-3  -1-8 

26,390  -f     7  0 


277,710 
26,187 
26,100 


106,030 
237,584 

328,992 
36,631 
36,914 


9 
17 


+     9 

-     7 
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40 
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329,997 
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The  accompanying  ballot 
(below)  is  a  sample  of  the 
one  that  potato  growers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other 
states  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity of  voting  upon. 

The  question  resolves  it- 
self on  growers  expressing 
their  views  on  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  stabilize 
potato  prices  through  con- 
trolled production. 

For  complete  information 
growers  should  consult 
their  County  Soil  Conser- 
vation Commissioner  or 
contact  the  State  Soil  Con- 
servation office  at  Harris- 
burg. 


Form  ACP-44 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 


BALLOT  FOR  POTATO  GOAL  REFERENDUM 

1938  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Are  you  in  favor  of  establishing  a  potato  acreage  goal 
for  each  commercial  potato  farm  in  connection  with  the  1938 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program? 

Mark  one  square  with  an  X  to  indicate  your  vote : 


Yes 


No 
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POTATO  CHIPS 


Stop  me  if  you  have  heard  this  one. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  noted 
potato  expert  who  advised  the  potato 
growers  that  there  is  no  marketing  prob- 
lem in  Pennsylvania  and  he  is  about 
99.9%  right,  even  this  year  when  potato 
markets  seem  to  have  gone  hay-wire.  We 
still  have  ten  million  Pennsylvanians  hun- 
gry for  spuds  and  17,000  stores  anxious  to 
get  our  "Murphys"  to  feed  'em  with. 


Every  Pennsylvania  potato  grower  and 
his  brother  attended  the  Coudersport 
Potato  tour  on  the  24th,  except  me.  Can't 
take  'em  all  in  and  there  was  too  much 
work  on  the  home  ranch  that  day.  From 
all  reports  the  "Aroostook  of  Penn- 
sylvania" is  really  going  to  town  in  pota- 
to production — both  in  quality  and  vol- 
ume. 


Some  rainy  day,  going  to  ask  Secretary 
French  to  show  us  all  the  movies  he  took 
at  the  Hershey  and  Potter  County  potato 
meetings.  The  Secretary  surely  takes 
them  like  a  professional. 


Pleased  to  learn  of  the  appointment  of 
S.  R.  Poole  as  Potato  Marketing  Special- 
ist of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets. Poole  has  received  valuable  and 
diversified  experience  as  a  County  Agent, 
produce  buyer  for  a  large  chain  and  as  a 
government  inspector  in  practically  all 
the  eastern  seaboard  States.  The  De- 
partment is  fortunate  in  securing  a  man 
so  well  qualified  to  fill  this  new  position. 


Dame  Rumor  reports  Pennsylvania 
commission  men  crying  the  blues  about 
the  Bonding  Law.  Too  bad  they  didn't 
clean  house  some  time  ago  so  the  State 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  wouldn't  have  to  do 
it  for  them. 


"Oh  Cobbler,  Oh  Cobbler,  where  have 

you  been?" 
"I've  been  to  Hollow  Center,  Sir",  she 

said — 
"But  what   do  you   suppose   happened 

while  you  were  gone? 
The  Nittany  has  replaced  you  on  many 

a  farm." 


Don't  give  your  potatoes  away  for  a 
song!  They  may  be  worth  more  money 
before  snow  flies.  Crop  conditions  in 
leading  potato  States  are  slipping  fast. 
Latest  reports  from  Maine  indicates 
heavy  blight  infection  spreading  rapidly. 
Looks  like  a  bad  blight  year  in  most 
States — and  some  don't  spray  as  much  as 
we  do   in  Pennsylvania  either. 


The  Potato  Branding  Law  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  publicity.  When  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  growers  and  dealers 
to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  law, 
prosecution  of  violations  may  be  expect- 
ed. The  repeated  word  of  State  Dept. 
officials  is  that  the  law  will  be  enforced. 


An  interesting  and  well-attended  "side- 
show" of  the  Hershey  meeting  was  an  ar- 
gument by  Dean  Goodling  and  John 
Dickey  on  potato  fertilizer  applications. 
The  debate  lasted  for  fully  an  hour  and 
the  winner  is  still  unannounced. 


Between  daily  potato  growers'  meet- 
ings and  nightly  sessions  with  the  son 
and  heir.  Bob  Donaldson  is  reputed  to  be 
the  busiest  young  husband  in  the  State. 
Yes,  Bob's  wife  recently  presented  him 
with  a  junior  partner.  All  three  are  do- 
ing well,  thanks. 


The  first  1937-38  inspector's  Training 
Schools  were  held  in  York  and  Berks 
Counties  recently.  Both  were  well  attend- 
ed. Chief  Grade  Guesser,  Don  James,  re- 
ports the  first  100%  mark  at  any  potato 
grading  school  was  attained  by  Clinton 
Geiger  of  Neffs — at  the  Hamburg  school. 
Lehigh  County  first  again! 


Salesman  DeLuxe,  Eb  Bower,  reports 
that  additional  training  schools  will  be 
held  in  all  sections  of  the  State.  Possible 
locations  for  these  will  be  in  the  follow- 
ing Counties:  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Pot- 
ter, Luzerne,  Union,  Erie,  Butler,  Craw- 
ford and  others. 


The  two  principal  potatoes  grown  in 
Pennsylvania  are  the  Russet  and  the  Cob- 
bler and  both  these  varieties  will  go  out 
so  fast  that  five  years  from  now  they'll  be 
specimens  for  the  museum.  The  Nittany 
and  Chippawa  will  probably  replace  the 
Cobbler  but  what  will  replace  the  Rus- 
set?  Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine. 

{Continued  on  page  20) 
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Potatoes  from  the  Ground  to  Market 

J.  B.  R.  Dickey 

Extension  Agronomist 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 


With  a  large  crop  of  potatoes  and  a 
relatively  low  price  in  prospect,  the  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  farmer  will  be  to 
treat  them  as  if  they  had  little  or  no 
value.  This  is  poor  psychology,  since, 
with  an  abundant  supply,  only  nice  stuff 
will  be  easy  to  sell  at  any  satisfactory 
price.  When  the  crop  is  short  any  kind 
of  potatoes,  put  up  in  any  sort  of  shape, 
will  sell.  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances competing  states  with  high  trans- 
portation charges  will  probably  do  a 
better  job  of  grading  than  usual  in  order 
to  move  their  crop  and  net  any  sort  of 
profit.  This,  of  course,  means  that  we 
will  have  to  grade  better  or  else  surrend- 
er more  of  our  better  paying  markets  to 
outsiders  and  be  satisfied  to  sell  our  pota- 
toes, if  and  as  we  can,  to  buyers  who  are 
interested  in  low  price  rather  than  qual- 
ity. Once  the  better  store  markets  are 
lost  to  us  they  will  be  hard  to  get  back. 

The  way  potatoes  are  dug,  stored,  and 
handled  has  much  to  do  with  their  ap- 
pearance and  with  the  percentage  which 
must  be  sorted  out.  The  condition  of  the 
ground  at  digging  time  is  important,  and 
while  it  may  be  beyond  the  grower's  con- 
trol, he  should,  if  possible,  avoid  digging 
when  soil  conditions  are  very  dry  or  very 
wet.  The  first  causes  excessive  bruising 
and  the  second  results  in  a  dirty  crop, 
which  looks  badly,  may  keep  poorly,  and 
prove  hard  to  sell. 

Although  a  fully  matured  crop  will 
be  larger  and  easier  to  dig  and  pick  with 
the  least  skinning,  too  much  delay  may 
result  in  field  frosting  which  is  a  very 
serious  proposition  involving  endless  trou- 
ble and  sorting.  In  the  northern  and  high 
altitude  counties  it  is  a  lot  safer  to  dig 
a  little  early  while  the  ground  is  in  shape 
than  to  harvest  in  the  mud  and  have 
trouble  from  freezing. 

One  hears  plenty  of  good  advice  these 
days  about  more  careful  handling,  but 
still  many  growers  will  handle  the  tubers 
as  if  they  were  stones.  Careless  digging, 
throwing,  shoveling,  dumping  from  over- 
head into  storage,  and  walking  on  the 
tubers  causes  bruising  and  skinning, 
hurts  th  appearance  and  involves  extra 
grading  losses.  It  also  causes  more  heat- 
ing and  sweating  when  the  crop  is  stored, 
more  shrinkage  and  danger  of  storage 
rot. 


The  first  few  weeks  in  storage,  pota- 
toes need  all  possible  ventilation  to  re- 
move the  heat  and  moisture.  A  low  tem- 
perature is  not  desirable  at  first  since 
cuts  and  bruises  heal  best  in  warm  air. 
All  doors  and  ventilators  should  be  left 
open  at  first.  After  the  tubers  are  dried 
off  and  cooled  down,  ventilation  at  night 
only  will  tend  to  lower  the  temperature  to 
the  desirable  point  around  40°.  Later 
ventilation  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
until  sprouting  with  consequent  heating, 
sweating,  and  excessive  condensation 
starts  toward  spring. 

Running  the  crop  over  a  grader,  or  at 
least  over  a  rack  which  takes  out  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  dirt  and  small  tubers 
will  give  better  ventilation  in  the  bin  and 
make  the  crop  look  better  to  prospective 
buyers.  If  there  is  any  blight,  rot,  or  field 
frost  grading  into  storage  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  get  out  at  least  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  stuff  which  will  break 
down  and  make  trouble. 

When  the  crop  must  go  into  storage 
wet  and  muddy,  extra  ventilation  may  be 
needed  in  the  bin.  This  can  be  secured  by 
laying  slatted  ventilating  flues  on  the 
floor  so  as  to  admit  more  air  to  the  bot- 
tom and  center  of  the  pile.  A  row  of 
good  stout  crates  laid  upside  down  my 
serve  the  purpose. 

Observation  of  some  of  the  above  pre- 
cautions may  slow  up  harvesting  oper- 
ations slightly,  but  they  involve  little  or 
no  cash  outlay.  Where  storage  facilities 
are  limited  or  unsatisfactory  pitting,  the 
portion  of  the  crop  to  be  used  for  seed 
works  well  if  properly  done.  The  two 
most  important  points  are  first  letting 
the  tubers  cool  down  to  near  the  danger 
point  before  covering  them  up  in  a  pit, 
bearing  in  mind  that  they  will  stay  for 
a  long  time  at  about  the  temperature  at 
which  they  are  pitted,  and  second,  cover- 
ing with  two  ample  layers  of  straw  and 
two  layers  of  dirt.  One  layer  of  straw 
may  serve  in  a  mild  winter,  but  will  not 
be  safe  in  a  severe  one. 


Penn  State's  potato  expert.  Dr.  E.  L. 
Nixon,  claims  a  potato  contains  less 
starch  when  chipped  or  sliced,  because 
many  starch  cells  are  destroyed  in  the 
process  of  cutting. 
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THE  GROWERS'  MAIL  BAG 


"Rusty  Acres" 
Spudville,  Pa. 
August  30,   1937 

Mr.  E.  B.  Bower 
Bellefonte,  Pa. 
Dear  Eb: 

The  treatment  you  and  your  potato 
growers  have  given  me  during  the  last 
fourteen  months  is  something  atrocious! 
I  used  to  think  this  State  was  a  good  place 
to  live  in,  but  no  more.  The  Pennsylvania 
growers  had  always  been  easy  picking 
for  me;  very  few  attempted  to  grade  or 
market  properly  and  you  know,  Eb,  that 
suited  me — because  this  grading  is  the 
bunk.  It  cuts  down  on  my  volume  too 
much.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  brother 
Bower,  the  more  dirt,  trash,  rot,  field 
frost,  and  rough  potatoes  that  the  grow- 
ers put  in  their  bags,  the  better  business 
is  for  me. 

You  understand  Ebon,  that  I  had 
gobs  of  fun  fooling  the  Pennsylvania 
housewives — for  a  time.  And  I  used  to 
get  the  storekeepers  mad  as  the  diehl 
when  my  bags  would  come  in  all  fixed  up 
with  big  clean  spuds  on  top  and  nothing 
but  hogfeed  underneath.  I'd  get  a  big 
kick  out  of  that ! 

But,  oh  my,  you  birds  are  changing  all 
that.  Why  can't  you  let  well  enough 
alone?  Everything  was  going  along  nicely 
as  things  were — except  maybe  half  a  doz- 
en other  States  were  taking  your  better 
markets.  But  why  worry  about  thai? 
You  still  had  the  *gyp'  markets  all  to 
yourselves.  The  rubbercheck  hucksters 
still  handled  your  tubers  and  the  com- 
mission men  usually  returned  your  grow- 
ers more  or  less — mostly  less — on  con- 
signment sales  in  fertilizer  bags. 

I  can't  see  for  the  life  of  me.  Bower, 
why  you  have  to  get  all  excited.  Don't 
you  realize  that  Pennsylvania  has  a  whole 
mess  of  400-bushel  growers?  Why  should 
those  boys  grade  and  use  new  sacks  when 
the  boot-leg  coal  truckers  come  right  to 
the  farms  and  pay  a  good  price  in  the 
field  for  the  "run  of  the  mine".  Sure  that 
stuff  makes  a  bad  reputation  for  Penn- 
sylvania spuds,  but  what  of  it?  There  s 
over  10  million  people  in  the  State  and 
that  means  a  lot  of  people  to  fool. 

Guess  you  are  in  earnest  and  that's 
what  worries  me.  See  you  got  a  compul- 
sory labeling  bill  through  the  legislature, 
you  are  using  branded  paper  bags  and  a 
whole  mess  of  other  useless  stuff  started 
that  ain't  going  to  help  me  none. 


Well  it  don't  hurt  to  complain  when 
you're  being  squeezed  too  hard  so  I  hope 
you  will  give  my  plea  your  full  consider- 
ation. 

Yours  for  the  good  old  days, 

Barn  Yard  Grade 


An  Invitation 

Bureau  of  Markets 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 
August  28,  1937 

The  Guide  Post 

Pa.  Coop.  Potato  Growers'  Ass'n. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Dear  Association  Members — ; 

It  may  be  said  that  due  to  estimates  of 
an  abnormally  large  crop  of  potatoes  for 
1937,  the  appearance  of  hollow  heart  in 
early  potatoes  and  the  enactment  of  Rules 
and  Regulations  governing  the  marketing 
of  closed  packages  has  developed  an  in- 
feriority complex  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Potato  *Marketing-minds.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  rather  distressed  marketing 
condition  throughout  the  State. 

It  is  my  desire  to  help  the  growers  and 
shippers  to  overcome  this  situation  and 
I  feel  that  this  can  be  accomplished  best 
by  helping  them  understand  these  condi- 
tions in  their  full  meaning  by  passing  on 
to  them  all  information  possible  pertain- 
ing to  our  potato  industry. 

I  shall  welcome  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  individuals  or  groups  and  discuss 
their  marketing  problems  with  them,  ad- 
vise them  on  the  new  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions for  marketing  closed  containers; 
instruct  on  grading  and  cooperate  in  any 
way  possible  to  help  re-establish  Penn- 
sylvania markets  for  Pennsylvania  pota- 
toes and  to  develop  orderly  marketing 
throughout  the  State. 

Very  truly  yours, 
S.  R.  Poole, 
Senior  Marketing  Specialist 


One  potato  contains  no  more  calories 
than  an  apple  or  an  orange,  according  to 
the  Home  Economics  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington. 
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OVER  THE  PICKING  TABLE 


By  Inspector  Throw  Out 


A  careless  potato  grower  is  just  an  ac- 
cident going  somewhere  to  happen. 


BREAKING  IT  GENTLY 

Murphy  had  been  careless  in  handling 
the  blasting  powder  and  Duffy  had  been 
deputed  to  break  the  news  gently  to  the 
widow. 

"Mrs.  Murphy  ",  said  he,  "isn't  it  to- 
day that  the  fellow  calls  for  the  weekly 
payment  of  your  husband's  life  insur- 
ance?" 

"It  is,"  answered  Mrs.  Murphy. 

"Well  now  a  word  in  your  ear,"  said 
Duffy,  "Sure  you  can  snap  your  fingers  at 
him  today". 


Defeat  is  for  those  who  acknowledge  it. 


TERRIBLE!  TERRIBLE! 

"What  was  all  the  excitement  at  Jim's 
place  last  night"? 

"Oh,  a  girl  was  playing  her  violin  in 
her  pajamas  and  she  broke  a  string." 

«*What— on  her  violin"? 

"No — on  her  pajamas"! 


LIMERICK 

A  line  man  named  Billy  McGinn 
Tried  oiling  his  system  with  gin. 

He  set  for  his  goal — 

the  top  of  the  pole 
But  McGinn,  full  of  gin,  couldn't  win. 
Said  Billy,  "B'gee  it's  a  sin 
What  them  giiys  is  puttin'  in  gin 

This  pole  ain't  so  tall — 

Except  when  I  fall — 
And  finish  right  where  I  begin." 


A  Virginia  gentleman  of  color  tells  us 
that  he  doesn't  hit  his  wife  any  more 
since  he  got  fined  in  police  court. 

"Nosah,  from  now  on,  when  that  wife 
zassperates  me,  I'se  gwin  kick  'er  good — 
den  she  can't  show  it  to  the  Jedge!" 


"Does   your  fiancee  know  much  about 
automobiles"? 

"Heavens,  no!   She  asked  me  if  I  cooled 
my  engine  by  stripping  the  gears." 


Brains  and  white  mule  don't  mix.    Lab- 
oratory test — not  soluble. 


People  who  talk  in  their  sleep  should 
stay  awake  in  church. 


A  teddy  bear  sat  on  the  ice. 
As  cold  as  cold  could  be. 

But  soon  he  up  and  walked  away, 
"My  tale  is  told,"  said  he. 


Here's  to  the  man  who  plans  things — 
builds  things— makes  things— Who  prates 
not  of  wonders  of  old.  Nor  gloats  upon 
ancestral  gold,  but  takes  off  his  coat  and 
takes  hold,  and  does  things. 


Some  men  are  born  great,  and  others 
roll  up  their  trousers  and  wade  right  into 
the  midst  of  greatness. 


Bob  Donaldson  says,  "Babies  are  the 
main  springs  in  the  watches  of  the 
night". 


Get  acqainted  with  your  neighbor.   You 
might  like  him. 


"We  praise  all  the  flowers  in  fancy, 
Sip  the  nectar  of  fruit  ere  they're  peel- 
ed, 
Ignoring  the  common  old  tater 

When,   in   fact,  he's   the   King  of   the 
Field. 
Let  us  show  the  old  boy  we  esteem  him. 

Sort  of  dig  him  up  out  of  the  mud; 
Let's  show  him  he  shares  our  affections 
And    crown    him    with    glory— 'King 
Spud.'  " 


SOME  BULL 


For  some  time  in  polite  society,  the 
Bull  has  been  alluded  to  as  a  Gentleman 
Cow,  which  is  properly  speaking,  Bull. 
But  the  male  bovine,  of  bellicose  tem- 
perament, whose  chief  fame  heretofore 
has  been  his  ability  to  disrupt  family  pic- 
nic gatherings,  to  cause  summer  board- 
ers moments  of  poignant  anxiety  when 
they  found  themselves  in  the  predica- 
ment of  a  choice  between  bull  and  barb 
wire  fence,  has  lately  acquired  a  fame 
that  is  quite  beyond  that  of  the  old  red 
umbrella — engendered  variety. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Potato  Growers  Gamble  That  All  May  Eat 

By  H.  C.  Stockdale 


The  growing  of  potatoes  has  often  been 
spoken  of  as  a  gamble.  A  public  speaker 
in  Wisconsin  spoke  of  potato  growing  as 
"potato  poker".  Many  factors  make  po- 
tato growing  a  gamble.  Too  little  or  too 
much  rain,  diseases,  insects,  frosts,  and 
freezes  all  enter  into  potato  poker. 

Too  many  potatoes  mean  low  prices, 
therefore  potato  growers  gamble  on  price. 
If  the  total  tonage  of  potatoes  were  cut 
one. half,  the  price  could  be  three  dol- 
lars or  probably  much  more  per  bushel. 
Thinking  along  this  line,  should  the  pota- 
to growers  be  organized?  Should  they  go 
on  a  strike — a  sit  down  strike  or  what 
ever  kind  of  strike  you  care  to  call  it? 

Let  us  go  off  on  a  wild  trend  of 
thought.  In  order  to  strike,  the  potato 
growers  would  need  a  leader,  an  organi- 
zer. He  would  not  need  to  be  a  success- 
ful farmer — just  a  loud  talker.  His  name 
could  be  John  L.  Looney. 

This  John  L.  would  need  initials  for  his 
organization.  These  could  be  S.  P.  G. 
(Smart  Potato  Growers).  Next  this  fel- 
low Looney  could  number  all  potato  grow- 
ers from  one  up.  Then  it  would  be  very 
simple  to  divide  the  growers  into  two 
groups  of  equal  number,  by  having  the 
odd  numbers  as  one  group,  the  even  ones 
as  the  other;  or  we  will  henceforth  speak 
of  these  groups  as  the  "Odds"  and  the 
"Evens". 

At  this  stage  of  the  organization,  John 
L.  Looney  could  flip  a  coin  to  determine 
which  group  should  grow  potatoes  in 
1938.  If  the  "Odds"  won  the  coin  flip  it 
would  mean  that  the  "Evens"  would 
plant  no  potatoes  until  1939;  and  so  the 
plan  would  continue,  the  two  groups  al- 
ternating year  by  year. 

If  1938  proved  a  good  year  and  maxi- 
mum yield  was  obtained  by  the  "Odd", 
the  price  certainly  would  be  at  least  two 
dollars  per  bushel;  if  it  proved  a  poor 
season  for  potato  growing,  the  price 
would  be  so  high  that  only  the  rich  could 
afford  to  eat  potatoes. 

But  John  L.  Looney  would  not  worry 
about  this.  He  would  keep  telling  the 
growers  how  much  more  they  were  mak- 
ing by  getting  two  dollars  per  bushel 
every  second  year,  rather  than  one  dollar 
per  bushel  every  year.  This  statement 
cannot  be  disputed,  since  the  growing 
and  marketing  expenses  would  be  cut  in 
half. 


What  are  the  "Evens"  doing  in  1938 
while  they  are  not  growing  potatoes?  As 
the  labor  organizations  would  say,  "They 
have  declared  a  holiday".  True,  they  do 
not  quit  work  altogether,  as  there  is  now 
time  for  making  many  improvements — 
improvements  which  potato  growing  pre- 
vented them  from  making.  There  is  also 
time  now  for  sight-seeing  and  visiting. 
The  soil  during  such  a  holiday  would  in 
most  cases  be  benefitted  also,  since  a  two- 
year  growth  of  sweet  clover  would  add  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

From  a  selfish  view  point,  John  L. 
Looney's  plan  is  sound.  If  it  were  carried 
out  to  the  letter,  much  greater  returns  in 
money  would  be  realized  by  the  potato 
growers  with  about  half  the  work.  How- 
ever, potato  growers  are  too  fair-minded 
and  too  big-hearted  to  enter  into  a  John 
L.  Looney  scheme.  It  has  always  been 
said  that  the  farmers  cannot  be  organiz- 
ed and  no  doubt  it  is  better  so.  There  is 
no  John  L.  clever  enough  to  make  potato 
growers  enter  into  a  set-up  which  would 
bring  about  the  hunger  and  misery  that 
cutting  production  in  half  would  cause. 

And  so  these  growers  who  cannot  be 
organized  will  go  quietly  on,  playing 
potato  poker  that  all  may  eat. 


STRANGER,  WHERE  DID  YOU 
GET  THAT  HAT? 


We  don't  know  the  chap  on  the  left,  but 

on  the  right  is  Clinton  County  Contact 

Man,  John  Schrack.  (Photo  taken  at  the 

Hershey  summer  field  meeting) 
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POTATOES 

From  a  Radio  Talk  September  10,  19S7,  by  Kyle  M.  Alexander 


We  consumers  of  Pennsylvania  are  ex- 
ceptionally fortunate  this  year  because  m 
our  own  state  is  produced  a  potato  crop 
that  would,  if  necessary,  supply  the 
needs  of  our  consumers,  such  was  also 
the  case  last  year.  However,  according 
to  the  report  of  J.  Hansell  French,  in 
other  sections  of  the  U.  S.  a  much  great- 
er crop  is  prophesied  for  1937  than  was 
raised  in  1936.  In  1936  our  national  pro- 
duction was  150  pounds  per  capita  which 
was  6  pounds  less  than  the  per  capita 
production  of  Pennsylvania.  Apparently 
150  pounds  of  the  Irish  apple  was  about 
the  correct  amount,  as  the  supply  and  de- 
mand was  fairly  well  balanced.  But  this 
year,  at  a  time  when  labor  costs,  income 
and  some  foods  are  higher  than  they  have 
been  for  several  years,  the  potato  produc- 
tion of  other  sections  of  the  Nation  have 
advanced  over  1936  for  each  person  by 
36  pounds  while  the  Pennsylvania  potato 
crop  is  estimated  at  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  1936. 

Because  of  this  prophesied  increase  of 
our  neighboring  states,  the  price  of  this 
staple  is  at  this  time  relatively  nominal. 
However,  the  present  crop  indications 
may  be  drastically  changed,  if  an  early 
frost  should  freeze  the  crop,  or  the  potato 
blight  become  prevalent  and  kill  the  tops 
before  the  crop  is  matured.  Such  a  con- 
dition would,  of  course,  curtail  the  crop 
and  cause  the  price  to  advance  in  propor- 
tion to  the  damage. 

Our  potato  crop  is  relatively  an  all 
year  crop  in  the  U.  S.  While  we,  in 
Pennsylvania,  are  digging  our  crop  the 
southern  states  will  be  planting  theirs. 
For  that  reason  new  potatoes  arrive  on 
the  market  in  most  months  of  the  year. 

The  potato,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  a 
native  of  the  American  continent.  Wild 
potatoes  of  a  large  number  of  species  are 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  Andean 
and  Mexican  plateaus  as  well  as  in  the 
frog-embowered  islands  of  the  Chilean 
Archipelago.  One  wild  variety  flourishes 
as  far  north  as  southern  Colorado,  but 
this  form  has  not  contributed  anything  to 
present-day  potato  growing,  except  the 
"potato-bugs,"  for  which  it  together  with 
other  Solanaceous  plants,  long  furnished 
a  comfortable  and  acceptable  home.  An- 
other species,  S.  Commersoni,  now  at- 
tracting attention  in  Europe,  is  native  to 
dry,  rocky  situations  in  Uruguay  and 
Argentina.     Solanum  tuberosum,  as  the 


wild  form  of  the  common  potato  is  called, 
is  common  in  Chile  and  perhaps  in  other 
parts  of  the  South  American  west  coast 
region,  where  it  today  flourishes  in  as 
many  varieties,  though  not  in  as  desir- 
able ones,  as  there  are  or  ever  have  been 
in  cultivation. 

According  to  deCandolle  and  others, 
the  potato  has  been  cultivated  in  Peru 
for  two  thousand  years  or  more,  and  it 
was  from  near  Quito,  Ecuador,  in  the 
forepart  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
the  Spaniards  first  brought  it  to  Spain. 
From  there  it  was  taken  to  Italy  and 
then  to  Belgium  and  France.  So  far  as 
history  tells  us,  the  North  American  In- 
dians did  not  cultivate  it,  nor  did  the 
highly  civilized  Aztecs  of  Mexico. 

Potatoes  were  ntroduced  into  Ireland 
before  1663,  but  not  by  Sir  Walter  Ral- 
eigh or  from  the  North  American  colo- 
nies as  commonly  stated.  The  Irish 
planted  them  everywhere  and  used  them 
as  a  commissary  in  maintaining  their  op- 
position to  English  rule  and  this  gave 
them  the  now  wdely  used  English  name 
of  "Irish  potatoes."  Europe  as  a  whole 
did  not  "fall  in  love  at  first  sight"  with 
the  potato,  and  as  late  as  1771,  only  a 
few  varieties  were  listed  in  the  English 
catalogs.  Frequent  famines  caused  the 
Irish  to  appreciate  its  good  qualities, 
while  grain  crop  failures  and  attendant 
evils  brought  them  into  similar  esteem  as 
a  field  crop  in  Germany  about  1772. 

The  Presbyterian  immigrants  from 
Ireland  introduced  the  potato  to  the  New 
England  colonists  in  1718,  although  it  is 
said  to  have  been  served  at  a  Harvard 
dinner  in  1707  as  a  great  and  rare  deli- 
cacy. 

The  Peruvian  Indians  prepare  by 
freezing  and  drying  potatoes  a  product 
called  "chunyo"  which  can  be  safely  and 
easily  stored  during  the  Andean  high- 
altitude  winters. 

One  of  the  early  English  herbalists 
mentions  them  as  a  delicacy  and  "no  com- 
mon food."  According  to  Stafford,  when 
potatoes  were  first  introduced  into  Scot- 
land, the  zealous  Presbyterians  looked  at 
them  askance,  declaring  they  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  it  was  hunger 
that  finally  drove  them  to  appreciate 
their  good  qualities. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


WHY  NOT  HAVE 

THE  BEST  ? 

HAMMOND  BETTER  BAGS 


Carry  Your  Message  of  QUALITY  to  the  House- 
wife, and  after  all — "there  is  no  substitute  for 

QUALITY." 


\ 


Hammond  Bag  and  Paper  Co. 


WELLSBURG,  W.  VA. 


BAGS  FOR  LIME,  FERTILIZER,  FLOUR.  FEED  AND  POTATOES 
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JACKASSES 

Two  fool  jackasses — now  get  this  dope — 
Were  tied  together  with    a  piece  of  rope. 
Said  one  to  the  other:   "You  come  my  way  ^^ 
While  I  take  a  nibble  at  this  new-mow«  hay.* 
"I  won't,"  said  the  other ;  "you  come  with  me. 
For   I,  too,  have  some  hay,  you  see." 
So  they  got  nowhere — just  pawed  up  dirt — 
And  oh,  by  golly,  how  that  rope  did  hurt  I 
Then  they  faced  about,  those  stubborn   mules. 
And  said :  "We're  just  like  human  fools — 
Let's  pull  together;  "I'll  go  your  way — 
Then  come  with  me  and  we'll  both  eat  hay." 
Well,  they  ate  their  hay  and  liked  it,  too. 
And  swore  to  be  comrades  good  and  true. 
As  the  sun  went  down  they  were   heard  to  say 
"Ah !  this  is  the  end  of  a  perfect  day." 
Now  get  this  lesson  ;  don't  let  it  pass- 
Learn  this  one  thing  from  the  poor  jackass — 
We  must  pull  together:  it's  the  only  way 
To  put  business  back  on  the  map  to  stay. 


POTATOES 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

In  1914,  in  France,  occurred  a  unique 
exhibition,  commemorating  the  work  of 
Parmentier  in  popularizing  the  potato 
among  the  French,  and  recalling  the  dif- 
ficulties often  experienced  in  changing  a 
people^s  food  habits.  Prominent  French- 
men, as  well  as  Englishmen,  had  tried 
various  expedients,  such  as  "society  din- 
ners," etc.,  to  popularize  the  potato,  but 
their  efforts  were  of  little  avail.  Par- 
mentier^s  attention  to  the  value  of  pota- 
toes as  food  came  about  through  noticing 
the  soldiers  dig  them  up  and  roast  them 
over  the  camp  fire  during  the  terrible 
Seven  Years^  War,  when  food  was  ex- 
tremely scarce.  His  investigations  led 
him  to  devote  his  life  toward  populariz- 


ing them.  He,  like  other,  inaugurated 
potato  feasts,  the  results  of  which  made 
him  so  unpopular  that  he  failed  to  be 
elected  to  a  desired  government  office, 
the  people  fearing  he  would  force  them 
to  live  entirely  on  potatoes.  Finally,  he 
hit  upon  a  successful  scheme,  based  on 
the  principle  that  "stolen  sweets  are 
sweeter."  The  king  annually  held  a  mili- 
tary review  near  Paris,  on  a  piece  of 
ground  noted  for  its  extremely  poor  soil. 
The  day  after  the  review,  Parmentier 
planted  this  land  to  two  kinds  of  pota- 
toes, one  of  which  it  was  said  "would 
grow  in  powdered  glass."  The  Parisian 
crowd  looked  on  in  amused  contempt 
which  later  turned  to  stupified  astonish- 
ment, when  they  gathered  to  witness  the 
harvest.  During  the  day  when  the  pota- 
toes were  being  dug,  the  immense  crowd 
was  kept  back  and  the  potatoes  guarded 
by  soldiers,  but  these  guards  were  re- 
moved at  night  to  encourage  stealing. 
The  yield  was  nine-fold,  even  under  such 
unfavorable  conditions  —  not  counting 
those  stolen,  which  no  doubt  must  have 
been  considerable.  On  Parmentier's  grave 
potatoes  are  said  to  blossom  each  year. 

In  1882,  the  weekly  consumption  of 
potatoes  in  London  amounted  to  500  tons, 
and  the  quantity  sold  in  its  streets  be- 
tween September  and  April  through  the 
"baked  potato  hawker's"  cry  of  "Warm^ 
your  hands  and  fill  your  belly  for  a  ha* 
penny"  was  estimated  at  60  tons  weekly. 
Today,  the  world's  crop  is  over  five  bil- 
lion bushels,  and  they  are  grown  in  and 
known  to  almost  every  country  on  the 
globe.  One  acre  has  been  known  to  yield 
as  high  as  1,200  bushels,  although  the  av- 
erage for  the  most  favorable  potato  coun- 
tries lies  between  150-210  bushels  per 
acre.  One  acre  of  potatoes  often  sup- 
plies as  much  food  as  ten  acres  of  wheat. 

To  do  away  with  the  old  practice  of 
housewives  being  to  obliged  to  buy  a  pig 
in  a  poke,  that  is  buying  closed  packages 
of  potatoes  which  carry  no  indication  of 
their  quality,  at  the  last  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  a  law 
was  put  on  the  statute  books  of  the  Com- 
monwealth making  it  compulsory  for  all 
closed  packages  of  potatoes  exposed  for 
sale  to  have  on  the  bag  the  grade  of  the 
potato  and  the  contents  either  in  cubic 
measure,  that  is  bushels  or  pecks  or  the 
net  weight.  Particular  housewives  are, 
by  this  means,  afforded  grade  protection 
by  the  law  in  that  the  closed  packages 
will  state  thereon  the  grade  of  potatoes 
they  are  purchasing.  Careful  housewives 
will  insist  upon  closed  packages  of  pota- 
toes bought  by  them  carrying  the  grade 
of  the  potato  and  the  contents. 


I 


The  cooperative  movement  is  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple. It  serves  every  type  of  human 
need,  both  economic  and  cultural.  It 
thrives  in  every  county  where  freedom  is 
not  entirely  destroyed.  It  removes  the 
causes  of  war  and  of  internal  strife.  To 
a  world  disheartened  by  unemployment 
and  torn  by  war,  it  offers  a  peaceful 
pathway  toward  a  better  civilization. 
Co-operative  movement  gives  people  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  their  own  des- 
tinies. It  is  a  most  powerful  form  of 
education;  people  learn  by  doing;  they 
develop  faith  in  themselves  and  in  each 
other.  The  Co-operative  Movement  is 
the  practical  application  of  the  Golden 
Rule;  it  is  the  ultimate  democracy. — Joy 
Elmer  Morgan 


LEGAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

TRESPASS  SIGNS 

FOR   THE   HUNTING    SEASON 

Size  11x14  inches,  toujfh  card,  large  type, 
weather  proof  ink.  12  signs  50c,  25  for  $1, 
$3.25  per  hundred.  Postpaid.  Or  send  5c 
for  sample.  Special  prices  to  dealers  an! 
granges. 

BIEBER— PRINTER      Emaus,  Pa. 


I  Saves  Extra  Help  | 

—  Pay   for   your   Eureka   Potato  5 

S  Digger  with  extra  money  earned  s 

5  by  getting  the  whole  crop  early  S 

S  and    Belling    while    prices    are  = 

5  high.     Get  the  crop  before  it  s 

S  freezes  in,  without  extra  help.  = 

•  The  Eureka  works  In  BTound  and  S 

S  conditions   where  other  dicr;er3  fail,  g 

■S  Because  Eureka  elevator  and^  duplex  —• 

S  Bhaker  provide  more  separation ;   lt3  -• 

S  big  wheels  and  main  gears  give  big  g 

S  power ;  its  high  clearance  over  shovels  ^ 

S  prevents  weeds   and  vineg  bunching.  ^ 


WHITEROCK 

PULVERIZED 

LIMESTONE 


The  key  that  unlocks  the  soil,  and 
makes  fall  crops  and  the  ^rowinj? 
of  legumes  profitable. 

Take  advantage  of  current  prices 
and  favorable  weather  and  road 
conditions. 

Don't  put  off  putting  it  on! 

Pulverized  Limestone— 93%  Ca  COn 

Nittany  Brand   Agricultural 

Hydrate— 70%  CaO 

WHITEROCK    QUARRIES 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Many  years  high  record  for 
long  service  and  low  cost. 
Growers  report  digging  150 
and  more  acres  without  re- 
pairs. Supplied  in  several 
lengths  and  widths;  with 
continuous  elevator  and  var- 
ious attachments,  as  desired. 

Adapted  for  use  with  trac- 
tors and  with  or  without  en- 
gine attachments. 

•    •    • 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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OVER  THE  PICKING  TABLE 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

But  even  in  the  old  days,  Bulls  were  of 
several    different    species.     There    were 
Irish  Bulls,  Ecclesiastical  Bulls,  Bulls  in 
China  Shops.     But  it  required  the  twen- 
tieth   century   to    develop    the    last    and 
greatest  of  the  Bulls— the  kind  most  seen 
and  heard,  which  is  on  everybody's  lips 
and   which   does    more   to   lubricate   the 
wheels  of  business  and  society  than  all 
the  tallow  which  might  have  been  scraped 
from  the  carcasses  of  the  barnyard  bulls. 
Now  to   avoid  misleading  generalities 
and  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  clear-cut, 
specific  definition  and  description,  so  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  scan  the  label 
to  recognize  the  animal  in  the  zoo  or  else- 
where.   Bull  is  a  noun,  singular  number, 
collective    meaning,   neuter   gender,    and 
alludes  to  that  quality  by  which  things 
are  painted  as  they  are  not,  and  through 
which    things    are    accomplished,    which 
never  can  be  done,  and  at  which  no  one 
is  deceived,  save  the  custodian  of  the  be- 
fore defined  animal. 

The  habitat  of  the  Bull  is  widely  va- 
i-ied — in  fact,  it  is  confined  to  no  one 
locality.  Furthermore  it  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  the  most  widely  distribut- 
ed domestic  animal.  More  frequently  it 
may  be  seen  on  political  platforms,  in 
dimly  lighted  parlors,  and  at  the  moon- 
lighted gate  post,  and  in  brilliantly  illu- 
minated drawing  rooms.  It  is  trans- 
ported the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
in  traveling  salesmen's  grips  and  its  ap- 
pearance in  print  extends  from  the  edi- 
torial to  the  advertising  columns  and 
even  may  be  heard  in  the  pulpit. 

And  if  there  were  to  be  organized  a  so- 
ciety, whose  motto  was,  "The  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
unaltered,  unadulterated,  unmagnified 
and  undiminished,  plain  spoken  and  un- 
trammelled, the  sign  at  the  growers  door 
yard  would  read : 

''Hitch  your  Bull  in  my  Potato  Patch." 

*  *     * 

It  is  always  easier  to  do  things  in  the 
future  than  in  the  present,  but  not  nearly 
so  profitable  in  most  cases.     Don't  be  a 

quitter. 

*  *     * 

Economy  does  not  consist  in  the  reck- 
less reduction  of  estimates.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  a  course  almost  necessarily 
tends  to  increase  expenditures. 

There  can  be  no  economy  where  there 

is  no  efficiency. 

— Disraeli 


U.  S.  No.  1 


A  dozen   perfect  potatoes  lay   at  rest. 
Along  came  a   digger  and  scooped  up 
the  nest, 
Slicing  one,  unharming  the  rest. 

Eleven   fine   potatoes,    up    the   blade   did 
glide, 
One  lost  an  eye,  and  a  little  hide. 

Ten  fresh  potatoes  up  the  bars  do  hop. 
But  one  smashed  his  nose  on  the  rear 
apron  drop. 

Nine     smooth     potatoes     rolled     on     the 
ground. 
The  digger  mashing   one  on  the  very 

next  round. 

Eight  sound  potatoes  pitched  in  a  basket, 
One  received  a  rap  sufficient  to  gash  it. 

Seven  good  potatoes  dumped  in  a  sack. 
One  got  a   dent  and  some  skin  off  its 
back. 

Six  sturdy  potatoes  thrown  to  a  truck, 
One  more  potato,  meeting  bad  luck. 

Five    choice    potatoes    hauled    from    the 
fields,  , 

Another  badly  bruised  by  the  owner  s 

heels. 

Four  nice  potatoes  poured  in  a  bin, 
One   badly   smacked   and    lost   a   little 
skin 

Three  weary  potatoes  at  rest  for  a  pause, 
While  dry  rot  ends  those  with  the  flaws. 

Two  potatoes  o'er  the  grader  do  bump, 
One  getting  a  crack  at  the  very  last 
jump. 

One  lone  potato— U.  S.  No.  1,  from  that 
hill  so  nice. 
Finds  it's  way  to  the  market,  the  con- 
sumer to  entice. 

H.    L.     LonK,     Pure    Seed    SpecialiHt 
Northeastern    Noiih    Dakota 
Breeders*    Association 

Park    River.   North    Dakota. 


On  the  basis  of  statistics  gathered  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Secretary  French  states  that, 
through  improved  and  mechanized  farm- 
ing methods,  nineteen  farm  people,  who 
produced  a  surplus  for  only  one  non-farm 
person  in  1787,  now  produce  sufficient 
surplus  to  feed  sixty-six  non-farm  people. 


^ 
¥ 


The  Bean  Rubber  Spool 

POTATO  GRADER 

This  Rubber  Spool  Grader,  as  you  know,  not  only  does  a  more 
accurate  job  of  sizing  than  other  methods  heretofore  used 
but  it  cleans  nicely,  putting  the  potatoes  in  much  better  shape 
for  bagging   and    selling. 

These  graders  do  not  bruise  or  cut  potatoes  so  that  you  get 
the  benefit  of  your  entire  crop. 


A  great  many  potato  growers  and  handlers  desire  to  prepare 

and  ship  a  larger  volume  of  potatoes  than  some  growers  so 

we  have  built  a  double  capacity  Rubber  Spool  Potato  Grader 

capable  of  handling  400  bushels  per  hour. 

This  new  model  is  exactly  like  the  200-bushel-per-hour  model 

except  larger  and  will  give  the  same  kind  of  service  for  which 

this  Rubber  Spool  design  is  now  famous. 

Hundreds  of  these  two  sizes  are  now  in  use  and  you  will  want 

to  get  complete  information  before  you  buy  any  make  of 

grader.    Ask  for  catalog. 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
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PROPER    DIGGING    OPERATION 

REDUCES  BRUISING 

{Continued  from   page   6) 

As  the  tests  indicate  quite  conclusively 
that  less  bruising  occurs  with  the  contin- 
uous elevator  type  of  digger,  in  makes 
where  the  design  of  the  machine  permits, 
the  extension-conveyer  and  shaker  bar 
types  should  be  converted  to  the  contin- 
uous elevator  type.  The  cost  of  new  parts 
required  to  change  the  machine  is  quite 
small.  As  different  sprokets  and  other 
attachments  are  needed  the  dealer  or 
manufacturer  of  the  digger  should  be 
consulted.  The  continuous  elevator  type 
of  machine  should  have  an  auxiliary  rear 
end  drive. 

Where  the  design  of  the  digger  will 
not  permit  changing  to  the  continuous 
elevator-conveyer  type,  a  strip  o±  rub- 
berized belting  eight  inches  wide  and  as 
long  as  the  elevator  is  wide  should  be 
used  as  a  pad  on  which  the  potatoes  fall 
when  dropping  from  the  main  onto  the 
extension  elevator-conveyer.  One  edge  ot 
the  belting  is  fastened  to  a  rod  inserted 
between  the  two  conveyers  directly  under 
and  parallel  to  the  main  elevator  drive 
shaft.  The  other  end  rests  on  the  exten- 
sion elevator  rods  which  will  give  it  suf- 
ficient vibration  to  keep  the  potatoes 
moving. 

Bruising  caused  by  the  bars  on  the 
shaker  bar  type  can  be  reduced  by  pad- 
ding each  bar  with  a  section  of  sprayer 
or  garden  hose  fastened  securely  in  place 
with  metal  or  wire  clamps.  The  frame 
member  running  crosswise  of  the  shaker 
and  located  directly  under  the  rear  end 
of  the  elevator-conveyer  should  be  pad- 
ded with  a  section  of  tire  casing. 

The    average    of    the    results    of    field 
demonstrations  reveal  that  by  following 
the  above  principles,  bruising  is  reduced 
from   eight   per    cent   down   to    one    per 
cent,  on  the  continuous  elevator-conveyer 
type;  from  11  per  cent  down  to  four  per 
cent  on   the  extension   elevator-conveyer 
type,  and  from  15  per  cent  down  to  six 
per  cent  on  the  shaker  bar  type.    The  ob- 
servance of  these  principles  will  add  ma- 
terially to  the   grower's  net   income  be- 
cause  of    improved   quality   and    corres- 
ponding higher  grades,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  enhance  the  retention  of  that 
quality  when  the  potatoes  reach  the  con- 
sumer. 


POTATO  CHIPS 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

The  potato  markets  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  strengthened  a  little  as 
soon  as  the  marking  law  went  into  ef- 
fect on  August  20th.  Many  dealers  re- 
fused to  purchase  unlabeled  potatoes 
from  growers  but  were  willing  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  "legal  packages". 


The  Association  office  at  Bellefonte  is 
offering  '*legal  tags"  to  Pennsylvania 
growers  at  cost,  as  an  additional  market- 
ing service.  Several  other  enterprising 
people  in  the  State  have  stocked  tags  and 
are  reported  doing  a  ''land-office  busi- 
ness". 


The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration is  looking  over  the  Pennsylvania 
potato  situation.  No  orders  yet  but  there 
may  be  if  a  surplus  crops  seems  inevit- 
able. 


Nearly  2,000  years  ago  Marcus  Aurelius 
said  "We  are  made  for  cooperation,  like 
feet,  like  hands,  like  eyelids,  like  the  rows 
of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth.  To  act 
against  one  another  then  is  contrary  to 
Nature,  and  it  is  acting  against  one  an- 
other to  be  vexed  and  turn  away."    How 

true  to-day! 

"Bill"  Shakespud 


VISITATION 


When  Bureau  of  Markets  inspectors  and 
specialists  weren't  explaining  grades 
they  played  hosts  to  friends  and  shade- 
seekers.  Here  we  have  Dean  Goodling  of 
the  National  Farm  School  resting  and 
visiting.  (Hershey  summer  field  meeting) 
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TAG  G  ART 

Paper 

POTATO    BAGS 


are  quality  sacks  designed  par- 
ticularly for  the  packaging  of 
graded  and  selected  potatoes. 
Good  potatoes  deserve  TAGGART 
protection. 


Manufactured  by 


TAGGART  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  INC. 

Factories  and  Warehouses 

Nazareth,  Pa.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Office 

230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETING 

{Continued  from  page  7) 
Economics,  the  crop  in  these  three  east- 
ern states  is  estimated  at  106  million 
bushels.  This  is  about  nine  (9)  per  cent 
above  last  year  and  nine  (9)  per  cent 
above  average.  In  the  record  crop  year 
of  1934  the  production  in  these  three 
states  was  120  million  bushels. 

A  crop  of  402  million  bushels  is  indi- 
cated for  the  entire  country  by  crop  con- 
ditions on  August  first.  Such  a  yield  will 
be  twenty-two  (22)  per  cent  above  that 
harvested  in  1936  and  eight  (8)  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  the  years  1928  to 
1932  inclusive. 

In  years  of  large  crops  buyers  are  more 
insistent  upon  careful  grading  than  they 
are  in  years  when  potatoes  are  relatively 
scarce.  More  rigid  grade  requirements 
and  the  prospects  of  increased  out-of- 
state  competition  presents  to  our  farmers 
a  greater  problem  of  marketing. 

In  the  marketing  of  this  crop  producers 
can  maintain  their  outlets  through  care- 
ful grading  and  can  reduce  the  number 
of  unmarketable  potatoes  through  great- 
er care  in  digging,  so  as  to  reduce  dam- 
age by  bruising. 

Too  much  speed  and  agitation  on  the 
digger  elevator  is  the  most  common  and 
serious  mistake.  Some  soil  should  be  car- 
ried over  most  of  the  length  of  the  eleva- 
tor. Padding  rear  shaker  rods  with  hose 
and  covering  the  rear  parts  of  the  digger, 
on  which  the  tubers  drop,  with  canvas 
strips  or  sections  of  auto  tire  also  greatly 
reduces  bruising. 

The  time  of  digging  also  influences 
damage.  Potatoes  dug  in  an  immature 
condition  will  skin  severely  and  present 
a  poor  appearance.  Allowing  the  tubers 
to  lie  for  a  few  hours  before  picking  will 
permit  the  skin  to  dry  and  set  somewhat 
and  reduce  later  damage.  Too  much  de- 
lay in  digging,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
volves danger  of  field  frost.  If  the  soil  i.< 
wet  the  tubers  will  be  smeared  and  caked 
with  mud  while  dry  hard  soil  involves 
greater  bruising  and  cutting. 

The  potatoes  should  be  picked  and  got- 
ten to  the  storage  with  as  little  rough 
handling  as  possible.  They  should  not  be 
thrown  into  crates  from  any  distance, 
shoveled  off  wagons  or  dumped  into  the 
storage  from  overhead  without  some 
means  of  breaking  the  fall.  Walking  on 
the  pile  should  be  avoided. 

Running  potatoes  over  a  grader  as  they 
go  into  storage  takes  out  the  small  stock 
and  much  of  the  dirt  and  gives  better 
ventilation  in  the  bin.    A  graded  pile  or 


bin  makes  a  better  impression  on  pros- 
pective buyers.  Where  is  there  any  field 
frost  or  rots,  grading  into  storage  gives 
an  opportunity  to  remove  affected  tubers 
and  avoid  damage. 

The  storage  should  have  all  possible 
ventilation  the  first  few  weeks  after  fill- 
ing in  order  to  dry  off  the  tubers,  heal 
cuts  and  bruises  and  remove  the  heat 
from  the  pile.  Comparatively  little  ven- 
tilation is  needed  later. 

G.  P.  Scoville,  in  studies  at  Cornell 
University,  has  found  that  it  usually 
pays  to  store  potatoes  in  short  crop  years 
but  in  large  crop  years  such  as  the  one 
in  prospect  it  has  rarely  paid  to  store. 
The  October  price  in  large  crop  years 
has  usually  netted  the  grower  more  than 
the  price  received  during  later  months  of 
the  year. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  marketing 
this  year  calls  for: 

1.  Careful  digging  and  handling-— 
According  to  state  inspectors,  bruising  in 
digging  and  handling  takes  a  heavy  toll 
from  the  better  grades. 

2.  Grading  into  storage — This  prac- 
tice will  take  out  dirt,  give  better  ven- 
tilation and  present  a  better  appearance 
to  buyers. 

3.  Ventilation  in  storage— All  possi- 
ble ventilation  should  be  provided  for  the 
potatoes  for  the  first  few  weeks  to  dry 
the  tubers. 

4.  Knowledge  of  grades  and  grading 
— Care  should  be  taken  in  the  performing 
of  this  operation. 

5.  Economy  in  preparation  for  mar- 
ket. 

6.  Giving     consideration     relative     to 

holding  for  higher  prices. 


BUSINESS  PHILOSOPHY 

It  is  not  the  lack  of  ideas  that  holds 
men  back,  nor  is  it  the  ability  to  generate 
new  ideas  that  pushes  them  forward. 

The  value  of  new  ideas  is  overated.  The 
thing  that  takes  a  man  ahead  is  his  abil- 
ity to  find  one  good  idea,  and  then  to  stick 
with  that  idea  through  lean  and  fat 
years,  through  war  and  peace,  through 
fire  and  flood. 

Too  many  of  us  jump  from  one  idea  to 
another,  from  one  business  to  another, 
from  one  job  to  another,  scrapping  a  host 
of  good  ideas  and  good  experience  as  we 
race  along. 

Few  businesses  ever  die  from  lack  of 
ideas.  Rather  they  die  from  lack  of  men 
who  can  take  an  assignment  and  come 
back  with  a  package  under  their  arm. 
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TO  HANDLE  YOUR  SHIPMENTS 


ALBERT  C.  ROEMHILD 


COMMISSION  MERCHANT 


122  DOCK  STREET 
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The  ^^Standard'' 

Potato  and  Onion  Grader 

Not  only  "STANDARD"  but  "Su- 
perior" in  Economy,  Accuracy, 
Speed,  and  Adaptability. 

More  Boggs  Graders  in  use  than  all  other  makes  combined- 
there  must  be  a  reason.    Send  for  our  new  circular  and  price  list. 

BOGGS  MFG.  CORP.  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  DID  MECHANICAL 
INJURIES  COST   YOU 
LAST  SEASON  ?-5 
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The  Iron  Age  "Kid  dove"  Digger 

is  designed  to  prevent  bruising  and  cutting  ...  to  increase  the  grade  ...  to 
dig  the  full  crop  including  "strays,"  quickly  and  carefully  .  .  .  powerfully  and 
sturdily  built  to  eliminate  customary  repairs,  and  fitted  to  your  actual  soil 
conditions. 

BUY  YOUR  KID  GLOVE  DIGGER  NOW! 

Either  One  or  Two  Row,  power  take-off  or  engine  drive.  Like  last  year, 
this  year's  production  will  soon  be  exhausted— Don't  be  disappointed.  SEND 
YOUR  NAME  TODAY! 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

YORK,  PA. 


Box  2659 


The  Bean  Rubber  Spool 

POTATO  GRADER 


This  Rubber  Spool  Grader,  as  you  know,  not  only  does  a  more  accurate  job  of  sizing 
than  other  methods  heretofore  used  but  it  cleans  nicely,  putting  the  potatoes  in  much 
better  shape  for  bagging  and  selling. 

These  graders  do  not  bruise  or  cut  potatoes  so  that  you  get  the  benefit  of  your  entire 
crop. 


l>> 


The  picture  above  represents  the  finest  and  most  accurate  job  of  turning  out  five 
sizes  ever  performed,  yet  it  is  typical  of  the  results  obtained  on  the  Bean  Rubber 
Spool  Potato  Grader. 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


The  Market  Outlook 

by  D.  M.  James,  in  Charge  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing 

Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 


At  this  season  of  the  year  potato 
growers  are  particularly  interested  in 
what  may  be  expected  of  the  potato  mar- 
ket from  harvest  time  until  spring;  in 
other  words  whether  to  store  or  whether 
to  sell  out  of  the  field  or  from  unpro- 
tected storages  before  severe  weather 
sets  in.  Surveys  show  that  in  general  it 
does  not  pay  to  store  in  years  of  heavy 
production.  Just  how  large  IS  the  1937 
crop  and  what  other  factors  may  influ- 
ence the  winter  and  spring  market? 

The  September  first  crop  report   esti- 
mates a  total  crop  for  the  United  States 
of  403  million  bushels.    However,  before 
accepting  that  figure  as   the  base  from 
which   to  appraise  the  market  situation 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  October 
and    November    reports    may    revise    the 
403  million  figure  upward  or  downward. 
Judging    from    many    unofficial    reports, 
early  frosts  and  blight  infestations  may 
reduce   that   figure  by  10   to   20   million 
bushels.     Taking  the   smaller   figure    as 
the  more  probable  we  would  have  an  es- 
timated crop  on    November  first  of  393 
million    bushels.      Next   let    us    consider 
how  much  of  an  increase  over  the  1936 
crop    was    confined    to    the    early    states 
which  have  ALREADY   disposed  of  the 
bulk  of  their  crops,  and  which  are,  there- 
fore, no  longer  a  market  factor.    We  find 
that  the  group  of  states  beginning  with 
Florida,  Texas  and  Louisiana  up  to  and 
including  the  intermediate  states  of  New 
Jersey,  California   and  the   Long  Island 
section  of  New  York,  produced  in   1937 
nearly   22    million   bushels   in   excess   of 
1936.     Subtracting  that  22  million  bush- 
els of  early  stock,  now  mostly  consumed, 
from  the  anticipated  393  million  bushels, 
we  arrive  at  a  figure  of  371  million  bush- 
els,   which    is    one    million    bushels    less 
than   the   five-year   average   of    1928-32. 
Further  study  shows  that  the  September 
first  estimate  of  the  1937  yields  in  the 
five  states  of  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania,   Ohio    and    Michigan,    the    group 
which  largely  supplies  the  late  potatoes 
for  eastern  cities,  is  148  million  bushels 
compared  with  nearly  137  million  bush- 
els in  the  short  crop  year  of  1936.     The 
excess   of    11    million   bushels    this   year 
may  be  considerably  lowered  by   subse- 
quent reports. 

We  also  find  that  the  present  sluggish 
market  at  a  level  slightly  lower  than 
$1.00  cwt.  in  eastern  markets  compared 
with  nearly  $2.00  cwt.  a  year  ago  is  not 


substantiated  by  actual  supply  and  de- 
mand figures.  Market  supplies  during 
the  past  few  months  have  never  been 
heavy.  The  dealers  have  been  buying 
cautiously  and  in  small  amounts  because 
they  fear  for  the  future  market,  recalling 
quite  vividly  the  trimming  they  took  in 
1936-37  when  they  bought  ahead  during 
a  short  crop  year.  The  present  market, 
therefore,  is  controlled  by  fear  rather 
than  by  supply  and  demand.  Growers 
off'ering  large  supplies  fearing  freezing 
weather  or  lower  prices;  dealers  buying 
reluctantly,  fearing  that  they  will  be 
caught  with  potatoes  on  a  falling  market. 

Carlot  shipment  figures  show  that  25% 
more  potatoes  have  been  shipped  from 
the  1937  crop  than  were  shipped  from 
the  1936  crop  to  the  corresponding  time 
last  year;  and  if  truck  shipments  have 
moved  at  a  correspondingly  increased 
rate  which  they  probably  have,  we  may 
surmise  that  potatoes  are  being  con- 
sumed considerably  faster  than  a  year 
ago.  This  is  as  would  be  supposed  since 
purchasing  power  is  greater  than  a  year 
ago  and  potatoes  are  relatively  cheap 
compared  to  many  other  foodstuffs,  and 
especially  meats,  eggs  and  cereals.  If  po- 
tatoes should  continue  to  move  into  con- 
sumption throughout  the  season  at  a  rate 
2b  Vf  in  excess  of  1936,  there  would  not 
be  as  many  potatoes  left  on  farms  in 
April  of  1938  as  there  were  in  May  1937. 

Several  other  factors  may  affect  the 
market.  Whenever  prospects  appear  ex- 
tremely favorable  for  any  crop,  as  they 
were  for  potatoes  during  the  summer,  it 
generally  follows  that  the  crop  reports 
prove  later  to  be  in  excess  of  actual  sup- 
plies harvested.  Also,  in  low-price  years 
large  supplies  of  off-grade  and  size-B 
stocks  never  get  to  market.  These  are 
generally  fed  to  live-stock  or  are  dis- 
carded, since  transportation  charges  do 
not  allow  their  profitable  marketing. 
Both  these  factors  may  have  some  bear- 
ing on  the  1937-38  potato  market  situa- 
tion. 

To  summarize,  the  situation  is  not  as 
gloomy  as  it  appears  to  be  from  the  sur- 
face. However,  the  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle is  not  to  predict  that  the  market 
will  or  will  not  strengthen  sufficiently 
during  the  winter  to  offset  storage  losses 
of  weight.  There  are  conditions  which 
look  favorable,  but  on   the   other  hand, 

(Continued  on  page   18) 
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Advertising  Pennsylvania  Potatoes 

by  Yates  Catlin,  Ckief,  Division  of  Crop  Reporting  and  Information, 

State  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  Insh  or  white  potato  is  a  universal 
food.  In  one  form  or  another  it  is  on 
every  banquet  menu,  on  every  hotel  and 
restaurant  menu,  on  every  special  plat- 
ter or  short  order.  And  potatoes  are  to 
be  found  in  every  kitchen  and  kitchen- 
ette. 

Therefore,  one  may  ask,  "Why  is  it 
necessary  to  advertise  Pennsylvania  po- 
tatoes?" 

There  are  two  groups  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians  to  whom  we  must  sell  Pennsyl- 
vania potatoes. 

That  group  of  Pennsylvanians  who  de- 
mand the  best  and  believe  the  advertis- 
ing claims  of  potato  growers  in  other 
States. 

And  that  other  large  body  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians who  take  too  seriously  the  claims 
of  the  anti-starch  school  of  dieticians. 

These  two  great  markets  can  be  re- 
gained by  advertising. 

Keystone  State  potato  growers  who 
have  adopted  approved  varieties  and 
modern  methods  of  production  and  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  grading  and  in- 
spection service  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  in  a  position  to  deliver 
to  the  dealer  and  consumer  as  good  a 
product  as  can  be  obtained  from  other 
States  at  higher  prices. 

And  home  economics  scientists  have 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
but  the  gullible  or  obstinate  that  the 
white  potato  not  only  can  be  eaten  with- 
out threat  to  the  waistline  but  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  healthful  diet. 

Potato  advertising  and  publicity  should 
pursue  two  general  themes — educational 
and  appetizing. 

Merchants,  consumers  and  processors 
must  be  educated  in  the  advantages  of 
Pennsylvania  grown  potatoes. 

The  diet-conscious  consumer  must  be 
shown  how  he  or  she  can  enjoy  the  tempt- 
ing flavor  of  potatoes  and  still  maintain 
that  youthful  figure. 

And  that  part  of  the  populace,  which 
has  steeled  itself  against  that  almost  ir- 
resistible desire  and  yearning  for  pota- 
toes  which   are  natural   to   all  civilized 


mankind,  must  have  its  will  broken  and 
caused  to  surrender  to  those  pangs  of 
hunger  which  only  a  steaming  hot  baked 
potato  or  a  skillet  of  home  fries  can 
satisfy. 

These  are  not  impossible  things.  The 
art  of  advertising  and  publicity  has  ac- 
complished greater  miracles. 

Newspaper  display  advertising  and 
publicity  will  break  down  the  greatest 
sales  resistance,  especially  if  the  pro- 
gram appeals  to  human  appetites — and 
none  denies  the  appeal  of  the  spud. 

Such  a  program  of  advertising  and  a 
publicity  campaign  along  these  lines 
should  be  accompanied  by  display  adver- 
tising in  grocery  and  produce  stores  and 
markets. 

And  every  store  in  which  potatoes  are 
sold  is  a  distribution  agency  for  printed 
recipes  which  make  even  the  cooks 
mouth  water. 

And  there  is  outdoor  advertising,  also! 

Potatoes  have  been  making  news  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  past  year,  but 
during  the  next  few  years  they  will  write 
history.  How  well  and  how  completely 
that  history  is  written  will  depend  upon 
how  well  the  organized  potato  growers 
advertise  their  perfect  product. 

The  other  day  I  saw  in  the  Harrisburg 
office  of  J.  Hansen  French,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  a  tray  of  specimens  of  a 
new  variety  produced  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon 
on  experimental  plots  in  Potter  County. 
Their  perfection  thrilled  their  admiring 
audience. 

Those  thrills  can  be  transported  to  the 
consumer  by  intelligent  advertising  and 
publicity. 


MORE  GRADING 

Grading  and  government  inspection  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  spreading  so 
rapidly  throughout  the  United  States 
that  in  spite  of  the  nation-wide  drought 
last  year  there  was  an  increase  of  ^7^ 
000  cars  during  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  on  June  30.  Growers  submitted 
367,000  cars  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for 
inspection  and  grading  during  that 
twelve  months  period. 


Future  of  the  Potato  Industry  in  Pennsylvania 


by  J.  Hansell  French, 

Secretai^y   of    Agriculture y 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


Since  my  appointment  to  the  cabinet 
of  Governor  George  H.  Earle  nearly 
three  years  ago  I  have  been  asked  by 
farmers  in  every  corner  of  this  great  ag- 
ricultural Commonwealth  why  I  showed 
such  intense  interest  in  potato  culture 
and  marketing;  why  I  was  to  be  found 
so  often  in  the  potato  fields  of  our  State; 
why  I  supported  so  vigorously  in  the 
1937  legislature  Acts  275  and  276,  the 
passage  of  which  were  so  vital  to  the 
potato  industry. 

My  answer  to  all  these  questions  is: 
I  firmly  believe  in  the  future  of  the  Key- 
stone State's  potato  industry. 

Last  year  I  witnessed  an  increase  of 
$3,000,000  in  the  cash  income  of  a  rela- 
tively few  progressive  Pennsylvania  po- 
tato growers  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
grading,  selecting  and  careful  packing  of 
their  potatoes. 

The  other  day  a  grading  demonstra- 
tion on  a  Western  Pennsylvania  farm 
considerably  increased  the  market  value 
of  that  farmer's  crop. 

Farmers  throughout  the  State  are  rap- 
idly discovering  the  value  of  a  big  crop 
of  quality  potatoes  and  the  worth  to  them 
of  grading  and  modern  marketing  meth- 
ods. 

Our  farmers  have  also  demonstrated 
that  Pennsylvania's  soil  and  climate  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of 
quality  potatoes. 

And  through  the  generous  cooperation 
of  the  grocery  and  produce  stores  last 
year  it  was  demonstrated  quite  force- 
fully and  convincingly  that  Pennsylvania 
housewives  can  be  taught  in  one  or  two 
easy  lessons  to  ask  for  Pennsylvania 
graded  potatoes. 

And  the  world's  greatest  markets  are 
at  our  very  door. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon, 
State  College  potato  expert,  exaggerated 
when  he  said  that  potatoes,  properly  pro- 
duced and  marketed,  can  pay  off  the 
mortgage  on  every  fertile  Pennsylvania 
farm. 

Because  potato  culture  is  suited  to  the 
farming  conditions  which  prevail  in  our 
State  and  because  many  of  our  farmers 


in  the  past  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  production  of  "just  potatoes"  rather 
than  to  the  development  and  production 
of  a  "prestige  potato"  and  have  worried 
about,  but,  until  recently,  done  nothing 
about  the  competition  of  other  States,  I 
say  the  potato  industry  in  Pennsylvania 
HAS  A  FUTURE. 

Which    means    a    greater    future    for 
farming  in  Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania  Potatoes 


Surpassed  only  by  Maine  and  New 
York  in  potato  production,  Pennsylvania 
last  year  stood  second  in  the  value  of 
the  crop.  That  standing  is  largely  due 
to  the  grading  and  marketing  program, 
assisted  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  co-operation  with  the 
growers  and  distributors,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  have  increased  the  profits  of  the 
farmers  by  at  least  $3,000,000. 

This  demonstration  that  high-grade 
products  bring  better  returns  was  not 
lost  on  the  Legislature,  which,  for  the 
first  time,  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  lowly  tuber  to  the  Commonwealth  by 
a  specific  appropriation  to  be  devoted  to 
"developing  new  varieties  and  improving 
cultural  practices  and  giving  attention  to 
such  other  matters  relating  to  the  culti- 
vation, use  and  disposal  of  the  crop.' 

Those  to  whom  "spuds  is  spuds"  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Irish  or 
white  potato  is   available   in  more  than 
20,000   varieties.      All   of   these   may  be 
found  under  cultivation   on  one   experi- 
mental   plot    near    Coudersport,    Potter 
county.     Another  farm  near  Hershey  is 
experimenting  with  5,439  varieties.  This 
would  seem  to  be  enough— and  perhaps 
it  is.  At  any  rate.  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  State 
College  expert,  is  confident  that,  arnied 
with  $25,000  for  research,  he  can  develop 
a  potato  perfectly  suited  to  the  soil,  cli- 
mate and  consumer  needs  of  the  State. 
Visioning  a  variety  whose  increased  yield 
will  displace  corn  as  "king"  of  Pennsyl- 
vania   crops,    he    predicts   that    the    im- 
proved   potato    will    some    day    pay    off 
every  farm  mortgage  in  the  State. 
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DAYS  OF  OCTOBER 


The    Summer    vanishes,    but    soon    shall 
come 

The    good    young    days    of    yet    another 
year. 

So  do  not  mourn  the  passing  of  joy, 

But  rather  wait  the  coming  of  a  good, 

And  know  God  never  takes  a  gift  away 

But  He  sends  other  gifts  to  take  its  place. 


POTATO  MEN  SAY  MAINE 

CROP  ESTIMATE  TOO  HIGH 

"Many  growers  and  dealers  continue  to 
believe  that  the  Maine  potato  crop  esti- 
mate is  too  high,"  says  Donald  W.  Reed 
of  the  University  of  Maine  Extension 
Service,  in  the  September  newsletter  to 
potato   growers. 

The  September  1  estimate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  crop  was  403,000,000  bushels, 
with  the  Maine  crop  estimated  at  49,- 
000,000  bushels,  a  drop  of  2,000,000,000 
from  the  August  1  estimate. 


"The  effect  of  the  favorable  growing 
weather  during  the  last  part  of  Sep- 
tember should  not  be  overlooked,"  Mr. 
Reed  declares.  "Wherever  the  tops  are 
green,  substantial  increases  in  yield  occur 
during  favorable  weather  between  Sep- 
tember 15  and  killing  frosts." 

Mr.  Reed  said  that  shipments  to  Sep- 
tember 19,  from  the  18  surplus  states 
were  1,677  cars  less  than  last  year,  with 
Maine  shipments  519  cars  behind  a  year 
ago. 

The  Maine  crop  is  moving  into  stor- 
age with  as  few  sales  by  growers  as  pos- 
sible. 

Of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration plans  for  raising  prices  to 
potato  producers,  Mr.  Reed  says: 

"In  the  recent  referendum  in  Aroos- 
took county,  a  greater  than  50  per  cent 
*no'  vote  was  recorded  on  the  proposed 
marketing  agreement.  Other  parts  of 
the  AAA  plan  contemplated  removing 
6,000,000  bushels  through  payment  for 
livestock  feeding,  3,000,000  through 
starch  diversion,  and  6,000,000  through 
relief  purchase.  AAA  officials  thought 
that  the  marketing  agreement  might  lead 
to  withholding  5,000,000  bushels  of  culls 
from  the  market. 

"If  the  AAA  can  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  industry  and  actually  reduce 
offering  by  20,000,000  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, there  will  be  some  improvement  in 
prices." 


POTATO  CHIPS 


HOLLOW  HEART  NOT  SERIOUS 


J.  Hansell  French,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, claims  that  reports  of  "hollow 
heart"  injury  to  Pennsylvania  pota- 
toes are  greatly  exaggerated.  He  at- 
tributed the  exaggerated  reports  to  deal- 
ers seeking  to  buy  potatoes  below  the 
market  price. 

Growers  are  advised  by  the  State  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  that  this  condition  is 
found  in  a  few  low-lying  fields  and  is 
caused  by  excessive  moisture.  Affected 
crops  have  shown  only  5  to  10  per  cent 
hollow  tubers. 

Federal-State  inspectors  are  instruct- 
ing growers  to  eliminate  oversize,  rough 
and  malformed  potatoes  and  to  grade  as 
U.  S.  No.  1  slightly  hollow  tubers.  Most 
any  degree  of  hollowness  is  permissible 
in  the  U.  S.  No.  2  grade. 


The  Potato  King  of  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, Mr.  Jacob  Wile,  states  that  the^price 
of  all  Pennsylvania  potatoes  sold  Tn  the 
Philadelphia  market  last  winter  was  at 
least  25  cents  a  hundred  higher  than  it 
would  have  been  without  the  Cooperative 
Marketing  Program.  He  believes  that 
all  Pennsylvania  growers,  for  their  own 
good,  should  sell  at  least  part  of  their 
1937  crop  in  Association  bags.  If  the 
growers  do  not  support  their  State  As- 
sociation there  will  be  no  income  to  carry 
on  this  valuable  work  which  is  giving  all 
Pennsylvania  growers  a  greater  income. 
As  Bower  says,  "Some  consider  the  As- 
sociation to  be  a  philanthropic  organiza- 
tion but  to  continue  to  operate  the  bank 
account  must  occasionally  receive  a  few 
checks  from  the  sale  of  bags." 


"Denny"  Denniston,  long  with  the  Ex- 
tension Service  and  just  as  long  in  the 
hearts  of  Pennsylvania  potato  growers, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  Potato  Mark- 
eting Specialist  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  "Denny"  and  his 
cohort,  Poole,  will  work  directly  under 
Secretary  French  for  the  advancement 
of  Potato  Interests.  If  that  hook-up  does 
not  start  Pennsylvania  potatoes  on  "The 
Road  Back,"  I'll  miss  my  guess. 


Dame  Rumor  whispers  that  Jacob 
Mast,  of  Elverson,  may  be  the  champion 
Pennsylvania  grower  of  1937.  Louis 
Reitz  will  also  be  in  the  running  with  a 
field  which  may  produce  close  to  700 
bushels  to  the  acre.     Some  potatoes,  eh 

what? 

*     *     * 

First  three  prosecutions  made  under 
the  marking  law  shortly  before  this  was 
written.  Potatoes  exposed  for  sale  in 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  in  other 
Pennsylvania  markets  ARE  being  prop- 
erly marked.  The  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  remarkable  re- 
sults attained  in  so  short  a  time. 


There  are  two  seas  in  Palestine,  both 
fed  by  the  same  river.  One  is  brakish 
and  dead,  the  other  alive  and  wholesome. 
What  makes  the  difference?  One  re- 
ceives and  gives;  the  other  receives  and 
keeps.  Aren't  we  all  either  like  one  or 
the  other? 


Early  killing  frosts  arrived  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  September  in  Potter, 
Somerset,  Indiana  and  in  other  heavy 
producing  counties  of  the  state.  In  1936, 
potatoes  had  good  growing  weather  well 
into  October — 3  to  4  weeks  later.  The 
result  is  excellent  quality  but  many  me- 
dium sized  spuds.  Prevalent  reports  not- 
withstanding, considerably  fewer  pota- 
toes will  be  stored  on  Pennsylvania  farms 
on  November  first  than  there  were  a  year 

ago. 

*  *     * 

Have  received  authentic  word  that 
dealers  have  recently  paid  producers  in 
the  state  as  high  as  $1.00  a  hundred  and 
later  sold  the  same  potatoes  in  the  mar- 
kets for  80c,  the  purpose  being  to  wreck 
cooperative  potato  marketing.  Growers 
who  accept  these  bait  offers  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  if  the  industry 
should  be  unsuccessful  in  establishing  a 
premium  market  for  high  quality  Penn- 
sylvania spuds. 

•  •     * 

Did  you  read  Peterson's  article  in  the 
September  Guide  Post  on  mechanical  in- 
jury? If  not,  dig  it  out  and  read  it  from 
beginning  to  end.  Better  yet,  if  "Pete'* 
gives  a  talk  on  the  subject  in  your  local- 
ity, don't  miss  it!  Damaged  tubers  cost 
you  money. 

Will  retract  anything  good  I  ever  said 
about  the  Kahtahdin.  The  blamed  things 
may  have  introduced  a  new  bacterial  wilt 
into  Pennsylvania,  pathologists  tell  us. 
And  to  add  insult  to  injury  it  is  reported 
that  Maine  growers  state  (privately) 
that  the  only  reason  they  grow  them  is 
for  sale  as  seed  to  suckers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*  *     * 

McWilliams,  Cambria  County  Agent, 
and  Hutchison,  Luzerne  County  Agent, 
recently  held  enthusiastic  growers'  meet- 
ings where  plans  were  made  for  coopera- 
tive potato  marketing.  More  power  to 
these  energetic  public  servants.  Through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  concerned, 
the  Pennsylvania  potato  industry  can 
really  go  places  and  do  big  things. 

•  *     * 

Aside  from  greatly  overestimated  hol- 
low-heart in  Cobblers,  grown  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State,  the  1937  crop  of 
spuds  in  Pennsylvania  is  of  the  highest 
quality  within  my  memory — and   as  the 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Photos  reminiscent  of  summer  activity  for  the  Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers. 
At  top,  J.  A.  Donaldson,  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  Walter  Bishop  and  E.  B.  Bower  in- 
specting seedlings.  Center,  Dr.  Nixon  explaining  a  new  variety  to  interested 
group  of  growers.  (Perhaps  you're  one  of  them.)  Bottom  is  snap  of  a  group  at 
the  Hershey  Field  Meeting.  (These  photos  through  the  courtesy  of  J.  W.  War- 
ner, County  Agent  at  Indiana). 


The  Romance  of  the  Potato 


by  L.  T.  Denniston 


The  early  history  of  the  potato  is  ob- 
scured by  conflicting  stories,  many  of 
which  must  be  relegated  to  the  sphere  of 
romance.  Truly,  if  we  consider  its  dis- 
covery, its  travels,  its  struggle  for  adop- 
tion as  an  important  article  of  food,  and 
the  part  it  has  played  in  the  lives  of  so 
many  people  of  the  different  countries  in 
which  it  IS  grown,  we  will  find  its  entire 
history  one  of  romance. 

The  potato  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  as  a  native  plant  of  the  New 
World  during  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Contrary  to  common  be- 
lief, it  was  not  found  in  the  Virginia 
Colony  of  North  America,  but  was  native 
to  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Chile  of 
South  America.  The  exact  date  of  its 
introduction  into  Europe  is  not  known. 
It  was  undoubtedly  carried  by  the  Span- 
iards on  its  first  long  ocean  voyage  on 
their  return  to  the  Old  World. 

The  most  striking  legends  of  the  pota- 
tato's  early  history,  which  authentic 
facts  now  disprove,  are  centered  around 
the  voyages  and  lives  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The 
legend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  Raleigh 
introducing  the  potato  from  Quito  into 
Ireland,  and  having  it  planted  in  his  gar- 
den at  Youghal.  On  the  plants  arriving 
at  maturity.  Sir  Walter's  old  gardener, 
availing  himself  of  the  privileges  of  his 
situation,  gathered  some  of  the  fruit,  or 
"potato  apples"  as  they  are  now  called, 
and  tasted  them.  Anyone  who  has  eaten 
of  this  particularly  unpalatable  and  un- 
wholesome production  will  feel  no  won- 
der that  the  ire  of  the  old  gardener 
should  have  been  raised.  Breaking  in  un- 
ceremoniously on  his  master's  studies,  he 
exclaimed,  "If  this  is  your  fine  foreign 
fruit,  I  would  not  give  it  room,  not  I." 
"Well,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "if  it  is  as  bad 
as  you  say,  dig  it  up  at  once;  but  if  you 
find  any  roots  worth  looking  at,  bring 
them  to  me."  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to 
say  that  the  roots  proved  very  well  worth 
examining  if  they  were  truly  potatoes. 

For  more  than  a  century  after  enter- 
ing Europe  the  potato  was  gro^yn  as  a 
curious  plant  in  gardens  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent.  Its  food 
value  was  first  recognized  in  Ireland, 
where  condition  of  soil  and  climate  were 
particularly  favorable  for  its  propaga- 
tion. 

It  was  the  Irish  peasants  who  first 
took  up  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  and 
it  soon  became  their  only  food  crop,  serv- 


ing for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 
Their  affection  for  it  is  shown  by  many 
pet  epithets,  including  the  "flowery  po- 
tato," and  the  "laughing  potato."  The 
simplest  form  in  which  it  was  eaten  by 
them  was  baked  or  boiled  and  dipped  in 
a  saucer  of  salted  milk.  Between  meals 
the  children  were  allowed  to  roast  pota- 
toes on  their  own  account  in  the  turf  or 
wood  ashes.  It  was  a  common  sight  in 
passing  a  cottage  to  see  a  group  of  little 
ones  run  to  the  door,  each  with  a  roasted 
potato  in  his  hand. 

For  the  Irish  the  potato  acquired  an 
almost  sacred  significance,  as  the  daily 
bread  which  they  received  in  answer  to 
their  prayers.  In  certain  localities  it 
was  customary  at  the  time  of  planting 
for  the  parish  priest  to  march  solemnly 
to  the  field  and  bless  it,  praying  for  a 
bountiful  harvest.  The  potato,  however, 
was  not  an  unmixed  blessing  to  Ireland. 
Though  it  yielded  an  abundant  return 
for  little  labor,  yet  the  occasional  failure 
of  the  crop  caused  unspeakable  misery  to 
the  people. 

It  was  not  until  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  potato  found  significant 
favor  in  England.  In  order  to  promote 
its  propagation  in  England,  an  edict  was 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  King  Charles 
II  that  "every  man  in  every  parish  shall 
grow  an  acre  or  two;"  and  suggests  that 
out  of  every  30  pounds'  worth  grown  in  a 
parish,  five  pounds  shall  be  paid  as  trib- 
ute to  the  king. 

In  Scotland,  potatoes  were  first  culti- 
vated as  a  field  crop  in  1739.  Although 
their  culture  was  successful,  they  did  not 
meet  with  favor  among  the  higher 
classes,  while  zealous  Presbyterians  look- 
ed at  them  askance,  declaring  that  pota- 
toes are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It 
was  not  until  they  were  urged  by  hunger 
that  the  Scotch  seriously  took  up  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  potato  and  became  con- 
vinced of  its  excellent  qualities. 

The  first  active  measures  taken  for 
the  introduction  of  the  potato  into  Prus- 
sia were  those  of  the  great  Elector,  Fred- 
erick William,  who  in  1651  caused  pota- 
toes to  be  planted  in  the  Berlin  Lustgar- 
tem.  His  grandson.  King  Frederic  Wil- 
liam I,  in  his  effort  to  foster  potato  cul- 
ture, resorted  to  drastic  steps,  threaten- 
ing to  cut  off  the  noses  and  ears  of  all 
who  refused  to  plant  them.  This  edict 
could  not  have  been  very  successful  for 
the  real  credit  for  promoting  potato  cul- 
ture in  Prussia  goes  to  his  illustrious 
son,  Frederick  the  Great. 
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The  Seven  Years  War  did  much  to- 
ward establishing  the  potato  culture  in 
Prussia  and  other  parts  of  Europe  on  a 
firm  basis.  It  was,  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
that  the  now  famous  Frenchman,  Antoin 
Parmentier,  conceived  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing the  potato  into  his  native  coun- 
try. Potatoes  formed  a  large  portion  of 
his  diet  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  he 
liked  them.  After  returning  to  France 
he  entertained  Benjamin  Franklin,  Layo- 
sier,  and  other  distinguished  guests  with 
a  great  dinner  at  which  the  bill-of-fare 
consisted  entirely  of  potatoes  served  m 
various  ways. 

The    story   of    how    Parmentier    popu- 
larized the  potato  in  France  is  by  far  the 
most   romantic   bit  of  history  connected 
with  the  potato.     It  has  formed  the  sub- 
ject for  many  writings  and  paintings  to 
this  day.     Securing  a  tract  of  land  from 
the  King,  Parmentier  proceeded  to  plant 
the   entire  grant  to   the   precious  tuber. 
He    fully    realized    that   he    must   break 
down  innumerable  false  conceptions  that 
had    arisen    in    regard     to     the    potato 
throughout     France,     and    establish     its 
richness  or  true  values.     In  order  to  for- 
ward his  ends,  he  caused  his  potato  plan- 
tation to  be  guarded  by  Royal  soldiers  in 
full   uniform  throughout  the  day  under 
pretext  of  preventing  depredations;   but 
at     night    the    guard    was    withdrawn, 
whereupon  a  number  of  people,  allured 
by  the  attraction  of  forbidden  fruit,  came 
secretly  to  steal  potatoes,  to  plant  them 
in    their   own   gardens   or   to   eat    them. 
This  was  the  very  object  which  the  good 
Parmentier  had  in  view.  When  his  potato 
plantation  was  in  full  bloom,  Parmentier 
made  a  great  bouquet  of  potato  blossoms 
which  he  carried  to  Versailles,  and  pre- 
sented to  Louis  XVI.     The  King  placed 
one  of  the  flowers  in  his  buttonhole  and 
in  the  evening  Marie  Antoinette  appeared 
with  a  cluster  in  her  hair.    This  was  suf- 
ficient.     All   the   court  followed   the  ex- 
ample of  their  sovereigns.     In  graciously 
accepting  Parmentier's  offering,  the  King 
said:  "France  will  thank  you  some  day 
for  having  found   bread   for   the   poor." 
No  statue  has  been  erected   to  Parmen- 
tier*s   honor,  but  on   his  grave   potatoes 
bloom  each  year,  showing  that  he  has  not 
been  forgotten  by  the  people  of  France. 
The     potato    was    brought    to    North 
America  in  1719  by  a  group  of  Scotch- 
Irish  immigrants  who  established  a  set- 
tlement at  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire. 
The  potato  was  the  major  food  crop  of 
these  settlers  and  its  cultivation  rapidly 
spread  to  other  colonies.     Although  our 
history  is   devoid  of  any  romantic  tales 
in    the    potato's    early    adoption    in    this 


country,  there  were  no  doubt  individuals 
in  this  early  period  who  championed  its 
cause  and  who  will  never  receive  a  just 
portion  of  the  credit  due  them. 

In  later  years  such  men  as  Joseph 
Harris,  E.  S.  Carman,  T.  B.  Terry,  and 
Dr.  D.  D.  Fritch  are  worthy  of  the  his- 
torian for  the  part  they  played  in  stimu- 
lating interest  and  promoting  potato  cul- 
ture. Terry  might  well  be  called  the 
founder  of  modern  potato  culture.  Fritch 
was  an  ardent  contemporary  of  Terry. 
In  1908,  United  States  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Wilson  said:  "Mr.  Fritch  of 
Macungie,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  most  com- 
petent person  in  the  country  to  give  ad- 
vice on  potato  farming." 

It  is  doubtful    if  the   potato  has  ever 
had   a  more  enthusiastic   exponent  than 
Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  whose  work  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  extended  his  influence  through- 
out the  whole  eastern  United  States.  He 
is  the   most  energetic  challenger  of  the 
many  traditions  which  have  followed  the 
potato,  establishing  in  their  stead,  scien- 
tific  principles   and  methods   of  culture. 
Since  1922,  when  he  originated  Pennsyl 
vania's  famous  "400  Bushel  Club,"  more 
than  a  thousand  growers  have  proven  his 
principles  and  methods   by  growing   400 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  a  measured  acre 
of   land.      Men   like    Walter    Bishop,    Al 
Snyder,   Harvey   Baum,   Joe   Fisher,   the 
Waltons,   and   many   others   have   found 
not  only  "Romance"  in  this  new  potato 
culture  but  a  true  richness  of  life  itself. 
Dr.   Nixon  is  credited   with   saying,  and 
firmly  believes   that,   "Truly,  the   potato 
is    the    greatest    public    servant    in    the 
world." 


"One  of  the  most  valuable  secrets  of 
successful  potato  storage,"  says  Prof.  J. 
M.  Raeder  of  the  Idaho  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, "is  in  harvesting  the  crop  with  a 
minimum  of  mechanical  injury.  Injuries 
to  the  potato  tuber  during  the  digging 
process  almost  always  result  in  a  tuber 
unfit  for  use.  An  injury  produced  in  dig- 
ging affords  an  entrance  for  rot-produc- 
ing organisms." 


Usual  Covering 

A  caller  at  the  home  where  there  had' 
been   bereavement,   was    left   alone   with 
the  small  boy  of  the  family  for  a  little 
while. 

"And    was   your    grandpa   covered   by 
insurance?"    asked   the   caller. 

"No'm,"  replied  the  boy,  "he  jest  had 
on  a  night  shirt."— Alto  Herald. 


OVER  THE  PICKING  TABLE 


by  Inspector  Throw-out 


"When  you  are  Down  in  the  Mouth  re- 
member Jonah,  he  came  out  All  Right." 

*  *     -* 

Let  us  do  a  little  good  each  day  at 
some  cost  to  ourselves. 

*  •     * 

We  are  told  that  Joe  Fisher,  the  Pot- 
ter County  spud  grower,  is  always  harp- 
ing about  his  native  county,  Somerset. 


Once  a  man  with  a  Sunday  school  smile 

Fell  under  a  bad  lady's  guile. 
While  it  lasted  he  grinned, 
And  most  cheerfully  sinned, 

But  he  missed  Heaven's  gate  by  a  mile. 

•  •     * 

We  have  just  been  informed  that  a 
grower  in  Lehigh  County  was  arrested  by 
the  weights  and  measures  inspector  for 
bragging  about  a  ten-pound  baby.  Watch 
your  step.  Bob. 

•  •     • 

Nature  has  given  to  man  one  tongue, 
but  two  ears,  that  we  may  hear  from 
others  twice  as  much  as  we  speak. 

•  *     * 

If  you  are  worried  about  marketing 
your  spuds  profitably,  get  next  to  the 
Blue  Label  bags.  They'll  end  your  trou- 
bles. 

it        it       -k 

When  a  fellow  stops  trying — he  starts 

lying. 

•  *     * 

A  freighter  was  unloading  its  cargo  at 
New  Orleans,  and  was  short-handed.  The 
captain  of  the  ship  called  to  a  loafer  on 
the  dock  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
work. 

"Not  for  you,  you  blankety-blank 
scoundrel!"  he  said. 

"Who  is  that  guy?"  someone  asked. 

"Darned  if  I  know,"  said  the  captain. 
"But  he  seems  to  know  me." 

•  «     * 


J.  K.  Mast  says  there  are  a  lot  of  men 
in  our  organization  whose  password  is 
"It   can't  be  done." 


*     * 


P.  D.  Frantz  says  there  are  hundreds 
of  the  boys  who  will  not  say  no  until 
they  try  it. 


From  one  of  our  soldier  friends  comes 
this  one  of  the  colored  soldier  who  had 
been  peeling  potatoes  until  his  hands 
ached.  Turning  to  a  fellow  K.  P.,  he 
said:  "What  dat  sergeant  mean  when  he 
called  us  K.  P.?" 


<< 


'Ah  dunno,"  replied  his  co-worker. 
"But  from  de  look  on  his  face  ah  think 

he  meant  *Keep  peeling.'  " 

*  •     * 

Here  is  the  one  about  the  big  business 
man  who  went  in  for  inspirational  stuff 
in  a  big  way.  He  was  continually  pla- 
carding his  office  and  plant  with  slogans, 
and  bored  his  friends  about  their  effec- 
tivness  and  worth. 

"Here's  a  new  one  I'm  putting  up,"  he 
told  a  visitor  one  day  and  handed  him  a 
placard  which  read:  *Do  It  Now!' 

A  few  days  later  the  visitor  was  back 
and  asked  him  how  his  latest  slogan  had 
turned    out. 

"They  took  it  too  literally,"  he  com- 
plained. "No  sooner  had  I  put  up  the 
cards  than  the  payroll  clerk  skipped  with 
two  thousand  dollars,  the  bookkeeper 
eloped  with  my  secretary,  and  the  shop 
crowd  organized  a  union  and  demanded  a 
twenty  per  cent  increase  in  pay." 

*  *     * 

A  child,  who  had  been  taught  that  Soc- 
rates had  a  wife  who  was  unpleasant  to 
him,  and  that  the  great  philosopher 
drank  hemlock,  when  asked  the  cause  of 
his  death,  replied:  "Socrates  died  from 
an  overdose  of  wedlock." 

*  *     * 

Admission  to  Moscow  theaters  is  paid 
in  vegetables.  However  else  it  works,  it 
is  one  good  way  to  make  an  audience 
leave  its  vegetables  at  the  door. 

*  *     • 

Always  remember  to  protect  the  birds. 
The  dove  brings  peace  and  the  stork  tax 

exemptions. 

*  *     • 

We  hear  that  one  of  our  growers  from 
Bucks  County  says  he  never  did  and 
never  will  hide  behind  a  woman's  skirt. 

A  grower  from  Erie  County  says  judg- 
ing by  the  length  of  the  skirts  nowadays 
the  grower  from  Bucks  would  have  a 
problem  hiding  behind  them. 

*  *     * 

From  Maine:  "Potatoes  are  grown  to 
keep  the  vines  from  blowing  away;  the 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Survey  of  Potato  Farms — Lehigh  County — 1937 

Note: 

This  survey  was  forwarded  to  all  Lehigh  County  growers  by  A.  L.  Hacker, 
County  Agent,  to  get  information  to  assist  in  the  planning  of  improved  production 
and  marketing  programs  in  Lehigh  County.  It  is  a  worthy  project,  good  for  all  coun- 
ties, or  even  for  individuals  to  take  stock  of  themselves. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 


Township 

Total  acres  in  farm Usual   potato  acreage 

After  what  crop  do  you  plant  potatoes 

How  many  bushels  disease  free-Certified  seed  planted  this  year 


Acreage  of  each  variety  planted, 

Russets ,   White   Rural ,   Green    Mts. 

Cobblers ,  Katahdin ,  Others 

Amount  of  fertilizer  applied  per  acre 

What  analysis How  applied 

Sprayed How    often 

How  many  bushels  do  you  store. 

In   potato   cellar? House   cellar Barn 

What  part  of  your  potatoes  are  sold? 

a.  To  truckers  at  farm 

b.  Hauled  to  Philadelphia  on  commission 

c.  Retailed Where    retailed 

d.  Wholesale  to  stores,  hotels,  etc 

e.  To  chip  factory 

How  do  you  prefer  to  sell 

Has  it  been  more  difficult  to  sell  in  recent  years  than  formerly 


What  is  your  principal  disease  problem,  if  any 

What  is  your  principal  insect  pest,  if  any 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  important  problem  affecting  the 
potato  industry  in  Lehigh  County? 


A.  L.  Hacker 
County  Agent 
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The  Percentage  of 
No.  1  Potatoes 


In  big-crop  years,  the  percentage  of  No.  i  potatoes  which 
a  grower  harvests  is  a  very  important  factor  in  determining 
the  profit  from  his  crop.  Potash  plays  an  important  role  in 
the  production  of  No.  I's.  To  see  that  your  fertilizer  con- 
tains enough  potash  to  satisfy  the  greedy  appetite  of  potatoes 
for  this  plant  food  is  cheap  insurance  for  an  increased  num- 
ber of  tubers  of  the  size,  shape,  and  quality  to  grade  No.  i. 
Plenty  of  potash  will  also  help  to  keep  the  crop  growing  nor- 
mally to  maturity  and  to  ward  off  damage  from  early  frosts. 

Potatoes  remove  from  the  soil  more  potash  than  both  ni- 
trogen and  phosphoric  acid  combined.  To  insure  a  good 
crop  against  potash  deficiency,  apply  200  pounds  of  Ki-O  per 
acre.  With  usual  rates  of  application  this  means  that  the 
mixed  fertilizer  must  contain  at  least  10%  potash. 

Write  us  for  additional  information  on  the  use  of  potash. 


American  Potash  Institute,  Ina 


Investment  Building 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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First  Think — Then  Sell 

by  S.  R.  Poole,  Senior  Marketing  Specialist, 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 


When  we  compare  our  present  harvest 
potato  market  with  the  same  period  in 
previous  years,  we  find  that  usual  con- 
ditions exist.  That  is,  growers  in  the 
heaviest  producing  areas  suffer  most 
from  low  prices,  .while  in  lighter  produc- 
ing sections,  prices  are  in  line  with  those 
of  the  general  market.  For  example, 
growers  in  some  of  the  lighter  producing 
sections  are  receiving  from  $1.00-$1.20 
per  cwt.  at  their  farms  while  in  heavy 
producing  areas,  prices  range  from  70c 
to  80c  per  cwt. 

Such  price  variations  should  make  us 
exercise  judgment  in  marketing.  This 
should  prove  to  growers  in  heavy  pro- 
ducing sections  that  they  should  not  be- 
come panicky  and  "dump"  their  potatoes 
on  the  market  or  sell  to  the  first  one  who 
comes  along  and  makes  an  offer,  unless 
that  offer  should  be  in  line  with  prices 
in  less  distressed  areas. 

Under  present  seasonal  conditions  of  a 
reported  heavy  crop  in  the  commercial 
states,  no  one  will  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
what  prices  are  going  to  be  after  pota- 
toes are  harvested  and  in  storage.  While 
I,  too,  would  remain  in  that  conservative 
class,  I  do  feel  that  after  our  remaining 
potatoes  are  in  storage,  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  general  price  level  of 
Pennsylvania  potatoes. 

It  is  estimated  that  5,000,000  bushels 
more  potatoes  are  consumed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  are  produced  here.  Southern 
markets  are  opening  up  to  Pennsylvania 
potatoes.  In  fact,  a  relatively  heavy  ton- 
nage was  shipped  into  the  South  last  sea- 
son, and  there  is  an  increased  demand 
and  inquiry  for  our  potatoes  this  season 
from  border  states.  We,  of  course,  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  other  states 
are  shipping  into  our  markets,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  but  we  should  also  re- 
member that  potatoes  from  the  commer- 
cial states  that  usually  ship  heaviest  into 
our  markets  carry  a  freight  charge  that 
this  season  should  mean  a  reasonably 
fair  profit  for  our  growers. 

While  I  would  not  want  to  be  one  to 
say  that  after  your  potatoes  are  in  stor- 
age, close  the  door  and  forget  about  them 
until  there  is  at  least  a  50%  increase  in 
price  over  the  present  market,  I  would 
say  to  the  grower  in  the  distressed  areas 
— look  around  a  bit;   listen  to  the  man 


who  has  a  cooperative  selling  plan  to 
offer;  see  what  growers  in  the  neighbor- 
ing counties  and  in  the  less  distressed 
areas  are  getting  for  their  potatoes  be- 
fore you  develop  a  case  of  jitters  and 
dump  your  potatoes  on  your  local  market 
or  sell  to  the  itinerant  huckster  who  must 
have  his  profit  and  still  dispose  of  the 
potatoes,  usually  at  a  price  in  the  lower 
level  of  the  general  market. 


Strange  Country — 
Up  North 

Joe  Fisher  and  George  Barnett,  both 
formerly  from  Somerset,  now  operate  a 
large  potato  growing  farm  in  Potter 
County  under  the  name  of  Fisher  and 
Barnett. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  George  took  the  plow 
and  tractor  out  intending  to  plow  a 
small  corner  of  land  which  was  a  little 
rough.  About  an  hour  later  Partner  Joe 
saw  George  return  with  tractor  and  plow. 


((' 


Did  you  break  the  plow,  George?"  he 
asked. 

"No,"  George  answered,  "but  I  saw  an 
Indian  down  where  I  was  plowing,  and 
I  just  told  him  he  could  have  that  corner 
of  field  back!" 

About  an  hour  later,  George  went  into 
town  to  locate  a  restaurant  and  some 
lunch.  On  the  locked  door  of  the  res- 
taurant he  found  a  sign  which  read: 

OUT  TO  LUNCH— BACK  AT  ONE. 

Apparently  George  was  irritated,  for 
the  next  day  he  was  seen  thumbing  his 
way  North. 

"And  where  are  you  heading?"  asked 
the  traveling  man  who  picked  him  up. 

"To  Buffao,"  replied  George,  "where  I 
understand  the  restaurants  are  kept 
open  during  the  noon  hour." 


Not  Immune 

"That    dentist   wasn't    painless." 
"Why,  did  he  hurt  you?" 
"No,  but  he  yelled  when  I  bit  his  fing- 
er."— Carnegie  Tech  Puppet. 
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OVER  THE  PICKING  TABLE 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

grower  from  going  away,  and  the  buy- 
er from  throwing  away  his  money  on 
Wall  Street,  loaded  dice,  pumpkin  games 
or  the  similar  forms  of  gambling. 

"Potatoes  are  handled  as  though  they 
were  worth  a  million  dollars.  They  are 
sprayed  over  by  the  grower,  prayed  over 
by  his  wife  and  preyed  upon  by  the 
buyer.  They  are  nitrated,  freight-rated 
and  berated.  They  are  thinned,  washed, 
rinsed,  sized,  wiped,  blowed  upon,  labeled, 
and  selected.  They  are  inspected,  insect- 
ed,  dissected,  and  rejected. 

"They  are  graded  by  the  grower,  re- 
graded  by  the  inspector  and  unbraided  by 
the  state  experts.  Any  man  that  can 
think  up  new  ways  of  rejecting  potatoes 
is  called  a  horticultural  inspector  and 
given  a  $4,000  job  by  the  state. 

"After  the  grower  does  all  this,  and 
gets  what  potatoes  are  left  into  a  freight 
car,  he  turns  them  over  to  a  broker.  He 
is  called  this  because  he  is  the  same  as 
the  grower,  only  broker.  This  man  sends 
them  2,000  miles  away  and  has  them 
looked  at  by  a  color-blind  confederate, 
who  telegraphs  back  that  they  'Can't 
handle  car  at  any  price  account  of  lack 
of  color.  Try  to  get  a  half  dollar  off 
per  hundred.* 

"Then  they  call  in  the  grade  guesser. 
The  paid  guesser  is  called  an  inspector  by 
the  authorities,  a  crook  by  the  buyer  and 
a  darned  fool  by  the  grower.  After  two 
more  telephone  calls,  the  grower  says: 
'All  right,  do  the  best  you  can  for  mc, 
will  you?',  and  he  goes  out  to  load  up 
another  car. 

"The  broker  brings  them  back  to  the 
next  town;  sells  them  for  10  per  cent  less 
than  the  price  and  deducts  freightage, 
demurrage,  storage,  lighterage,  towage, 
breakage,  postage,  and  his  own  age,  thtit 
leaves  the  grower's  children  entering  the 

orphanage." 

*     *     * 

Think  big,  talk  little,  love  much,  laugh 
easily,  work  hard,  give  freely,  pay  cash 
and  be  kind — it  is  enough !  Do  these  and 
there  will  be  little  danger  to  your  im- 
mortal soul. 


Quadruple  Negative 

Chaser — "Give  me  your  telephone  num- 
ber, Gretchen  dear." 

German    Girl— "9999." 

Chaser— "All     right.     Then     don't."— 
Sun  Dial. 


Mr.  Smith:  "Does  fall  liming 
pay?" 

Mr.  Jones:  "Mr.  Smith,  fall 
liming  with  Whiterock  Nittany 
Agricultural  Hydrate,  Run  of 
Kiln,  Pulverized  Quicklime  or 
Agricultural  Pulverized  Lime- 
stone can  be  done  economically 
in  November. 

"Large  supplies,  good  roads, 
no  congestion,  efficient  service — 
and  the  price  is  right. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Smith,  fall  liming 
will  release  the  working  capital 
of  the  soil  and  increase  your 
working  capital   in   the   Spring. 

WHITEROCK    QUARRIES 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Legal  Pennsylvania 

TRESPASS  SIGNS 

Protect  your  property  against 
careless  hunters  and  trespassers. 

Size  11x14  inches,  tough  card, 
large  bold  type,  weather  proof 
ink.  Approved  by  the  Dept.  of 
Agriculture. 

—  Prices  — 

12    signs 50c 

25    signs $L00 

100    signs  $3.25 

Or  send  5c  for  sample.  Repre- 
sentatives wanted.  Special  prices 
to  granges,  farm  groups,  game 
preserves,  etc. 

Let  us  quote  on  your  other 
printing  needs! 

BIEBER  &  RIEGEL 

Printers — Stationers 
EMAUS,  PA. 
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News  from  Various  Potato  Sections 


PENNSYLVANIA  POTATO 

MARKETING  LAW  IS 

FURTHER  CLARIFIED 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  8. — Additional 
instructions  relative  to  the  marking  of 
closed  packages  of  potatoes  with  the 
grade  of  the  contents  were  issued  re- 
cently by  J.  Hansen  French,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Potatoes  packed  on  the  farm  in  closed 
containers  for  shipment  direct  to  potato 
chip  manufacturers  or  other  processors 
are  not  exempt  from  the  compulsory 
marking  act.  Many  farmers  were  under 
the  misapprehension  that  the  law  applied 
only  to  retail  shipments. 

Several  arrests  have  been  made  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  State  by  Bureau  of 
Markets  agents  for  failure  to  remove  old 


markings  from  potato  containers  or  for 
failure  to  attach  proper  markings. 

State  agents  have  also  found  shippers 
using  the  wrong  colors  on  their  con- 
tainers and  tags  to  identify  the  grade  of 
the  contents.  Red  tags,  instead  of  green 
tags,  have  been  found  on  shipments  of 
**U.  S.  commercial"  potatoes. 

After  October  22  it  will  be  illegal  to 
use  the  official  colors  contrary  to  the  fol- 
lowing chart: 

Blue— U.  S.  fancy  extra  No.  1,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  Size  A. 

Red— U.  S.  No.  1,  Size  B. 

Green — U.  S.  commercial. 

Orange— U.  S.  No.  2 

White  is  recommended  for  unclassified 
packs. 


An  outstanding  field  of  the  Nittany  Potato  in  Potter  County.   This  new 
seed,  brainchild  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  looks  to  be  THE  Pennsylvania 

variety  of  the  future. 


POTATO  DIGGING  GENERAL 

IN  IDAHO  UPPER  VALLEY 

Potato  digging  in  the  upper  valley  of 
Idaho  became  quite  general  early  this 
week  and  many  growers  were  putting 
stock  in  storage  for  later  sale.  The  qual- 
ity and  size  of  shipping  stock  was  gener- 
ally reported  excellent.  Although  there 
is,  of  course,  some  variation  in  different 
lots,  much  favorable  comment  is  heard 
from  dealers  on  the  ground  and  some  en- 


thusiastic reports  have  been  had  from 
the  receiving  trade.  A  wide  distribution 
is  anticipated  this  season  and  a  broad 
outlet  has  already  been  reported  on  the 
current  passings.  The  fine  quality  and 
good  values  are  expected  to  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  consuming  public  and  at- 
tract trade  from  many  quarters.  Matur- 
ity has  improved  since  the  general  frost 
in  this  portion  of  the  state  occurred  the 
morning  of  September  25. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


If  You  Are  Interested  in  Marketing  Your 

Potato  Crop  This  Year  on  a  Conservative, 

Profit  Yielding  Basis,  Consult — 


ALBERT  C.  ROEMHILD 


COMMISSION  MERCHANT 


122  Dock  Street         Phone  Lorn  1000         Philadelphia 


The  ^^Standard'' 

Potato  and  Onion  Grader 

Not  only  "STANDARD"  but  "Su- 
perior" in  Economy,  Accuracy, 
Speed,  and  Adaptability. 

More  Boggs  Graders  in  use  than  all  other  makes  combined- 
there  must  be  a  reason.    Send  for  our  new  circular  and  price  list. 

BOGGS  MFG.  CORP.  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 
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Recent  shipments  have  included  Rus- 
sets, Rurals  and  Triumphs.  Most  of  the 
shipments  are  put  up  in  100-pound  sacks, 
but  some  orders  for  small  packages  have 
been  filled.  Incoming  business  includes 
some  deals  for  stock  with  special  size 
specifications.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
movement  is  U.  S.  No.  1. 

Shipments  of  about  5,000  cars  have 
been  made  to  date,  approximately  one- 
third  having  originated  in  the  early  dist- 
rict  around   Nampa  and   Caldwell. 

Carlot  cash  prizes  at  shipping  points 
during  the  first  few  days  of  October  were 
mostly  60  and  65c  for  U.  S.  No.  1  with 
some  extra  fine  large  stock  packed  in  pri- 
vate brands  bringing  67^/^  and  70c.  No. 
2s  have  mostly  sold  for  35c  with  a  few 
higher. 

Potatoes  Got  Too  Much  Rain 

Richford,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1. — Approximate- 
ly 50  acres  were  planted  to  potatoes  this 
year,  about  the  same  acreage  as  last 
year.  Yields  so  far,  for  as  much  of  the 
acreage  as  has  been  dug,  have  been  smal- 
ler than  last  year  and  smaller  than  aver- 
age. All  were  shipped  by  truck  to  local 
markets.  Excessive  rain,  incontrollable 
weeds,  and  no  fertilizer  on  account  of  low 
prices  the  last  few  years  have  cut  the 
yield.  The  quality  is  good  but  the  pota- 
toes are  not  as  large  as  usual  here  in 
Tioga  county. — L.  L.  W. 


POTATO  CHIPS 

(Continued  from  page  7 

old  dome  is  mostly  covered  with  gray 
foliage  by  now,  I  do  recall  quite  a  num- 
ber of  crops  back.  With  such  excellent 
quality  in  the  field-run  stock — what  an 
opportunity  to  really  put  our  spuds  on 
the  map! 


The  Bureau  of  Markets  reports  every 
possible  assistance  is  being  offered  inter- 
ested parties  in  qualifying  as  competent 
potato  inspectors.  Attend  an  Inspectors* 
Training  School  in  your  locality — if  that 
is  down  your  alley.  The  Extension  Serv- 
ice offers  grading  information  through 
state-wide  meetings  called  by  the  County 
Agents.  Attend  your  next  County  meet- 
ing if  you  have  insufficient  grade  knowl- 
edge to  pack  and  label  your  potatoes  con- 
fidently. 


Frequent  reports  of  a  tremendous 
potato  crop — still  mythical — may  cause 
some  of  us  to  sell  below  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Heard  Poole  state  at  a  recent  grow- 
ers* meeting  that  the  market  may 
strengthen  after  the  "must  sell**  potatoes 
are  disposed  of.  In  other  words  sound 
"Murphies**  in  storage  this  winter  may 
be  property  to  be  parted  with  only  when 
the  eagle  screams  loud  enough  to  arouse 
our  indifferent  ears. 


Am  informed  that  Markets'  Director 
States  addressed  a  large  Growers*  meet- 
ing in  Somerset  recently,  explaining  the 
provisions  of  the  new  marketing  law,  as 
he  had  done  previously  in  a  number  cf 
other  leading  production  centers.  Also, 
it  is  with  reluctance  and  chagrin  that  I 
must  inform  you  that  Somerset  was  the 
only  meeting  where  the  law  met  any  ap- 
preciable grower  opposition,  as  I  had  al- 
ways considered  the  Somerset  growers 
among  the  most  progressive  and  clear- 
thinking  potato  gentry  of  this  fair  Com- 
monwealth. 

— "Bill  Shakespud" 


THE  MARKET  OUTLOOK 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

there  are  many  heavy  supplies  available 
in  the  wsetern  states  of  Idaho,  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  oth- 
ers, which  affect  principally  the  Chicago 
market  but  indirectly,  just  as  surely  af- 
fect eastern  markets. 

Whether  or  not  you  decide  that  this  is 
a  year  for  you  to  store,  do  not  overlook 
the  marketing  assistance  which  you  can 
give  yourself  by  closely  following  the 
government  market  news  reports,  which 
list  daily  shipments,  market  supplies, 
and  prices  at  shipping  points  and  in 
principal  cities.  And  lastly,  a  safe  rule 
to  follow  every  year  is  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  selling  into  glutted  markets 
during  the  harvest  period  of  the  fall  and 
early  winter  months. 


Opportunity 

The  father  was  marching  up  and  down 
at  midnight,  with  an  infant  in  his  arms, 
when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
It  was  the  tenant  from  below,  carrying 
a   pair   of  new  shoes. 

"I  say,  old  man,**  he  said,  *'while  you're 
about  it,  you  might  break  these  in  for 
me." — New  West  Trade. 


TAGGART 


Rape 
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POTATO    BAGS 


are  quality  sacks  designed  par- 
ticularly for  the  packaging  of 
graded  and  selected  potatoes. 
Good  potatoes  deserve  TAGGART 
protection. 


Manufactured  by 


TAGGART  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  INC. 

Factories  and  Warehouses 

Nazareth,  Pa.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Office 

230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  LONG  LIVED 
PICKER  OF  THE 

moum 

AUTOMATIC 
POTATO  PLANTER 

This  picker  was  taken  from 
the  first  Four  Row  Iron-A^e 
Potato  Planter  made,  and 
sold  to  A.  C.  Ramseyer, 
Smithville,  Ohio. 
The  Iron  Age  Automatic 
Picker  is  simple,  durable,  de- 
pendable, accurate  and  liarm- 
less  to  seed. 

Adjustable  for  seed  ranging 
in  size  from  V2  to  4  ounces. 
These  pickers  are  almost  hu- 
man in  their  ability  to  pick  a 
piece  of  seed  every  time  the 
picker  arm  passes  through 
the  seed  chamber.  Each  pick- 
er arm  resembles  a  mechan- 
ical hand  in  its  precise  hand- 
ling of  the  seed. 
An  exclusive  IRON  AGE 
FEATURE. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO., 
Limited 

BOX  1240,  YORK,  PA. 
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The  Bean  Rubber  Spool 

POTATO  GRADER 


This  Rubber  Spool  Grader,  as  you  know,  not  only  does  a  more  accurate  job  of  sizinof 
than  other  methods  heretofore  used  but  it  cleans  nicely,  putting  the  potatoes  in  much 
better  shape  for  bagging  and  selling. 

These  graders  do  not  bruise  or  cut  potatoes  so  that  you  get  the  benefit  of  your  entire 
crop. 


M 


C-ii 
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The  picture  above  represents  the  finest  and  most  accurate  job  of  turning  out  five 
sizes  ever  performed,  yet  it  is  typical  of  the  results  obtained  on  the  Bean  Rubber 
Spool  Potato  Grader. 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


"Why  Grade  Potatoes?" 

62/  R.  B.  Donaldson 
Agricultural  Economics  Extension,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 


"Why  grade  potatoes  when  we  can  sell 
them  without  grading?"  This  is  one  of 
the  common  expressions  heard  through- 
out Pennsylvania.  It  is  true  that  in  most 
cases  our  potatoes  can  be  sold  at  some 
price  and  on  some  market  without  grad- 
ing. Selling  potatoes  either  ungraded  or 
according    to    unofficial    grades    is    the 
practice  which  the  majority  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  growers  have   been  following  for 
the  past  20  years.  As  a  result  they  have 
lost    a    large    part   of    their    market   to 
growers  from  distant  states,  particularly 
Maine  and  Idaho.  The  only  reason  these 
states    can    pay    freight    rates    ranging 
from  60  cents   to  $1.10   per  hundred   is 
because  they  have  supplied  Pennsylvnia 
markets  with  potatoes  of  uniform  qual- 
ity,    packed     in     attractive     containers. 
These  states  have  steadily  taken  a  larger 
share  of  our  most  desirable  markets,  un- 
til we  now  find   Maine  potatoes  sold  in 
retail  stores  in  our  most  intensive  potato 
producing  sections.  The  Pennsylvania  po- 
tato in  cooking  quality  is   equal  to  and 
often    superior   to    potatoes    from   other 
states  which  bring  a  premium  over  the 
majority  of  Pennsylvania  stock.  The  out- 
standing reason  for  this  is  in  their  su- 
perior grading  practices. 

Some    Pennsylvania    farmers    can    be 
likened  to  the  man  whose  barn  roof  had 
a  hole  in  it;  whenever  it  rained  it  was 
too  wet  to  fix  it,  and  when  it  was  not 
raining  it  was  not   necessary  to  fix  it. 
In  other  words,  many  Pennsylvania  po- 
tato growers  last  year,  when  prices  were 
high,  stated  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
grade  as  buyers  would  pay  good  prices 
for  most   anything  and  this   year  these 
same  growers  state  that  they  cannot  ai- 
ford  to  grade  because  prices  are  too  low. 
This  attitude  handicaps  the  progress  ot 
the    Pennsylvania   potato   industry.    The 
value  of  grading  in  the  marketing  of  a 
crop  of  potatoes  should  be  considered  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  value  of  the 
application  of  lime  in  the  production  ot 
crops,  not  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  a   single  crop,  but   as  to  its 
effect  upon   all   crops   over   a   period  01 
years.  So  it  is  with  the  grading  of  po- 
tJ^^oes,   growers   must    consider   it   as    ir 
affects  the   future  welfare   of  Pennsyl- 
vania potatoes. 

Therefore,  with  the  increasing  com- 
petition from  other  states  that  are  grad- 
ing rigidly,  it  is  becoming  more  ana 
more  important  that  Pennsylvania  grow- 
ers  follow   a   similar   program.   H    lur- 


ther  encroachments  on  our  potato  mar- 
kets are  to  be  prevented,  Pennsylvania 
farmers  should  look  at  this  problem  of 
potato  marketing  from  a  long  time  point 
of  view. 

The  passage  of  the  recent  potato  mark- 
ing and  labeling  law  by  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  which  specifies  that 
all  potatoes  sold  in  Pennsylvania  in  clos- 
ed containers,  unless  marked  "unclassi- 
fied," must  be  marked  with  the  grade, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  packer  or 
shipper,  and  the  net  contents  in  either 
cubic  measure  or  weight,  makes  grad- 
ing a  more  immediate  problem.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  we  realize  that 
unless  the  potatoes  are  marked  "un- 
classified" they  must  be  marked  accord- 
ing to  Federal  grades  and  the  contents 
of  the  package  must  conform  to  the  Fed- 
eral grade  marked  on  the  package. 

The  Federal  grades  for  potatoes  were 
developed   by  actual   work  in  the   field, 
and  are  adapted  to  most  any  crop  that 
may  be  grown.  The  Pennsylvania  grower 
is  most  familiar  with  the   U.   S.  No.   1 
grade;  however,  he  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the   fact   that  there   are   other   Fed- 
eral grades  in  addition  to  the  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade   into   which   his   potatoes   may  be 
graded;    namely,    a    U.    S.    Commercial 
grade    and   a   U.   S.   No.   2   grade.    Fre- 
quently, a  potato  grower  has  the  impres- 
sion that  he   is   unable  to   meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  be- 
lieving that  such  a  grade  requires  that 
all  potatoes  be  perfect  and  entirely  free 
from  defects.  A  U.  S.  No.  1  is  a  good 
grade    of    potatoes;    however,    a    potato 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
U.   S.  No.   1  grade  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  a  perfect  potato,  it  can  have 
a    certain    degree    of    injury    and    still 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  grade.  In 
addition    to    this,    the    grade    permits    a 
tolerance  of  6  per  cent  for  potatoes  af- 
fected with  grade  defects;  in  addition,  5 
per  cent  for  hollow  heart  and  5  ner  cent 
for  undersize.  If  the  quality  of  the  crop 
is    such    that   the   grower    feels   that    it 
would  require  too  much  culling  to  make 
a  U.   S.  No.  1   grade,  then   it  might  be 
advisable   to    pack   a    U.    S.    Commercial 
grade,  which  permits  a  total  of  20  per 
cent   erade   defects.   There   s+ill   remains 
a  third  grade,  known  as  a  U.  S.  No.  2 
P-rade,   for   potatoes   of   a   quality  lower 
than   the  other   two  g-rad^s.    A   copy  of 

Extension  Circular  190,  discussing  these 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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OFFICERS 

Walter  S.  Bishop,  Doylestown,  President 
J.   A.   Donaldson,    Emlenton,    Vice-Pres. 

E.  B.  Bower,  Bellefonte, 
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Ed.  Fisher,  Coudersport,  Potter 

J.  C.  McClurg,  Geneva,  Crawford 

J.  A.  Donaldson,    R.  1,  Emlenton,  Venango 

J.  H.  Fisher,  R.  2,  Boswell,  Somerset 

Annual  membership  fee  $1.00.  This 
includes  The  Guide  Post. 

All  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  E.  B.  Bower,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer and  General  Manager,  Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania. 


DAYS  OF  NOVEMBER 

And   if   the   past    and     present    harbor 

sorrow 
I  will  be  grateful  for  a  fresh  tomorrow 

When  all  life's  dearest  hopes  and  dreams 

may  be 
Woven  into  a  bright  reality. 

— Elizabeth  Scollard 


COMMERCIAL  PACK  EXHIBIT 
FOR  FARM  SHOW 


The  general  potato  show  has  some- 
times been  criticized  by  practical  potato 
growers  on  the  ground  that,  while  it  illus- 
trated our  ideas  as  to  the  ideal  type  of 
potato,  it  did  not  accurately  represent  the 
quality  of  the  tubers  the  grower  was  pro- 
ducing or  the  sort  of  pack  he  was  mar- 
keting. To  meet  this  objection  a  new  class 
was  put  in  last  year  for  commercial 
packs.  The  specifications  for  this  class 
in  the  premium  list  read  as  follows: 


a. 

White 

Skins 

Ist 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

$12 

$10 

$8 

$6 

$4 

$3 

$2 

$1 

b.     Russets 

12 

10 

8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Rules  governing  Class  47:  Potatoes 
for  this  class  will  be  taken  from  ordin- 
ary commercial  stock  packed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  U.  S.  No.  1  grade, 
having  a  minimum  size  of  1  7/8  inches. 
Entries  for  this  class  must  be  selected 
by  someone  authorized  by  the  Potato 
Growers'  Association.  Each  sack  enter- 
ed must  be  chosen  at  random  by  the  au- 
thorized person  or  persons  from  a  lot 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  sacks  of 
the  same  grade  and  variety  and  must 
not  be  repacked.  Potatoes  will  be 
judged  on  a  basis  of  U.  S.  No.  1  grade 
standards  combined  with  all  desirable 
market  characteristics." 

If  you  take  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
the  quality  of  your  potatoes  and  in  the 
way  you  are  putting  them  on  the  mar- 
ket, it  is  not  too  early  to  make  plans  to 
enter  in  this  class  by  getting  in  touch 
wit  hthe  Bellefonte  office  of  the  Potato 
Growers'  Association  or  with  their  near- 
est representative  in  order  that  regula- 
tions may  be  complied  with.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  more  convenient  to  have  the 
entries  collected  just  previous  to  the 
show.  If,  however,  you  are  marketing 
your  best  potatoes  earlier  a  way  can 
probably  be  found  to  have  a  sack  selected 
and  taken  care  of  by  the  person  author- 
ized until  show  time.  The  reason  for  the 
specifications  regarding  the  selection  of 
these  exhibits  are  obvious.  Entries  must 
represent  the  pack  which  the  grower  is 
actually  markting  in  60  or  100-pound 
sacks.  It  would  b  manifestly  unfair  to 
permit  the  entry  of  a  sack  of  potatoes 
which  had  been  specially  selected  for 
show  purposes.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
limit  the  number  of  exhibits  in  this  class 
on  account  of  lack  of  space  so  that  not 
more  than  one  sack  per  farm  or  per 
grower  should  be  entered  in  each  class. 
Chippewas,  Katahdins,  Cobblers  and 
Green  Mountains  will  go  in  the  White 
Skin  Class  along  with  white  or  smooth 
Rurals. 

J.  B.  R.  Dickey 


The  New  Nittany 

by  B.  A.  Rockwell,  Hershey  Estates,  Hershey,  Pa, 


Getting  money  is  not  all  of  a  man's 
business;  to  cultivate  kindness  is  a  valu- 
able part  of  the  business  of  life. 

— Johnson 


The  Nittany,  a  new  early  seedling  po- 
tato, originated  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  came 
through  this  year  with  flying  colors  on 
the  Hershey  Estates  Farms  with  the 
following  comparative  yields: 

North  Dakota  Cobblers — 1/6  acre  plot 
yield  71.00  bu. 

Nittnay— 1/6  acre  plot  yield  77.58  bu. 

Advantage  of  Nittany — 6.58  bu.  for 
1/6  acre. 

Advantage  of  Nittany— 39.48  bu.  per 
acre  over  North  Dakota  Cobblers. 

One  acre  of  Nittany's  planted  on  the 
Hershey  Experimental  Farm  this  year 
produced  by  actual  weight  443.04  bushel. 
Another  acre  on  the  Hershey  Industrial 
School's  potato  patch  produced  433.8 
bushel.  This  latter  yield  was  computed 
by  weighing  twenty-six  rows  (all  not 
adjacent)  of  the  total  thirty-eight  rows 
composing  the  acre.  In  1936  the  Nittany 
outyielded  the  Maine  Cobbler  eighteen 
bushels  per  acre  when  grown  side  by  side 
in  the  Industrial  School's  potato  field. 

The  Hershey  Farms  have  been  grow- 
ing the  Nittany  in  an  experimental  way 
since  1931,  the  date  of  the  first  release 
of  this  seedling  from  its  place  of  origin, 
Potter  County.  Due  to  local  climatic  con- 
ditions at  Hershey  which  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  potato  disease,  this  section 
is  an  ideal  location  to  test  disease  re- 
sistance of  any  new  seedling  potato. 
During  the  six  years  since  1931  the 
merits  of  this  seedling  have  been  care- 
fully studied  and  the  following  con- 
clusions have  resulted: 

1.  The  Nittany  outyields  Cobblers 
regardless  of  the  seed  source  of  the  Cob- 
blers. 

2.  Cullinary  advantages.  The  Nit- 
tany's shape  is  longer  and  flatter  than 
the*  Cobbler.  This  causes  the  Nittany  to 
bake  and  boil  in  a  shorter  time  than  the 
Cobbler  and  also  cuts  in  strips  for  French 
fries  more  advantageously.  These  cul- 
linary advantages  of  the  Nittany  would 
give  "it  superiority  over  the  Cobbler  even 
if  Cobblers  were  just  as  good  yielder. 

3.  All  cooking  tests  conducted  here 
have  proven  the  Nittany  just  as  good  in 
quality  as  the  Cobbler. 

4.  The  Nittany  is  very  resistant  to 
deteriorating  diseases.  One  year  removed 
Nittany   seed   has   produced    here  yields 


which  averaged  90.1  */(  of  the  yields  from 
Certified  Nittany  Seed.  This  shovvs  the 
ability  of  this  new  seedling  to  resist  di- 
sease. As  a  sidelight  in  this  connection 
some  of  the  best  certified  seed  potatoes 
obtainable,  of  a  popular  variety,  were 
secured  from  one  of  the  leading  potato 
producing  states.  This  seed  was  planted 
in  1932-1933  and  1934  in  order  to  deter- 
mine just  how  rapidly  certified  seed 
would  deteriorate  when  planted  year  aft- 
er year  in  central  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  the  yield  had  drop- 
ped 48.1%  and  there  existed  100% 
disease. 

5.  Regarding  hollow  centers  caused 
by  wet  situations  the  Nittany  shows  no 
advantage  over  the  Cobbler. 

6.  The  Nittany  has  shallower  eyes 
and  is  smoother  especially  around  the 
blow  end  than  the  Cobbler.  This  general 
smoothness  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
housewife  and  all  those  who  peel  po- 
tatoes. 

7.  The  Nittany  keeps  very  well  in 
storage  in  fact,  just  as  well  as  any  other 
early  variety  tested. 

The  popularity  of  this  new  seedling 
seems  to  be  increasing  by  "leaps  and 
bounds."  For  example,  three  hundred 
acres  were  grown  in  Potter  County  last 
year.  In  Ohio  a  large  grower  of  potatoes 
planted  over  three  hundred  acres  and 
reported  that  yields  and  adaptability 
were  much  more  satisfactory  than  Cob- 
blers regardless  of  the  seed  source  of  the 
latter.  Evidently  this  new  creation  of 
Dr.  Nixon's  is  destined  to  "go  places 
and  do  things"  and  all  indications  point 
to  the  possibility  that  the  Nittany  will 
be  the  early  potato  of  the  future. 


An  Irishman,  passing  a  shop  where  a 
notice  was  displayed  saying  that  every- 
thing was  sold  by  the  yard,  thought  he 
would  play  a  joke  on  the  shopman,  so 
he  entered  the  shop  and  asked  for  a 
yard  of  milk. 

The  shopman,  not  in  the  least  taken 
aback,  dipped  his  finger  in  a  bowl  of 
milk  and  drew  a  line  a  yard  long  on  the 
counter. 

Pat,  not  wishing  to  be  caught  in  his 
own  trap  asked  the  price. 

"Sixpence,"  said  the  shopman. 

"All  right,  sorr,"  said  Pat.  "Roll  it 
up;  I'll  take  it." 
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Robert  Lohr 


by  Evan  D.  Lewis 

Probably  one  of  the  most  outstanding  Mr.    Lohr   began   specializing   in   tur- 

of  our  pioneer  agriculturists  is  our  one-  keys   in    1928,  and   since   that   time   has 

time  Association  president,  Robert  Lohr,  grown   from    2,000    to   4,000    each   year, 

of  Jennerstown.  This   year   he   has   raised   5,000   turkeys 

„      ^    ,            J     ..     i?      I,- v.f    o^i  and  2,000  spring  chickens.   In  the  past, 

Mr.  Lohr,  modest  of  achievement,  sel-  ^^^^       ^  gj^gle  year,  he  has  grown  8,000 

dom    spins   success   stories,    so   recently,  i^^ojie^g 

when   I   had   occasion   to   visit   him  and  •                         t    u  /      *^-   •*        -^x. 

was  able  to  jockey  him  into  a  talkative  In  addition  to  Mr.  Lohr  s  activity  with 

mood  I  felt  his  summary  of  his  activities  our    State   Potato   Growers'   Association, 

since 'he  has  been  farming  so  interesting  of  which  he  was  president  for  six  years, 

that  it  should  be  passed  on  to  all  Asso-  he  served  four  years  in  the  State  Legis- 

ciation  members.  lature  and  six  years  as  a  member  of  the 

^^o    1.C      T    1.     u       1,4.  I,-     v>v.«o^r.+  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Agriculture. 

In  1898,  Mr.  Lohr  bought  his  present  /               ^,       ^    ^            .     •               a 

farm    at    Jennerstown,    and    named    it  This    year    Mr.    Lohr,    enjoying    good 

Pleasantvale  Farm.  Here  he  has  always  health,  went  on  the  Pennsylvania  Farm- 

erown  quite  a  large  acreage  of  potatoes  ers'  tour.  He  kept  a  complete  travelogue 

—forty  acres  in  1918,  which  at  that  time  of  his  entire  trip  and  on  his  return  had 

was  considered  very  large.  it    published   in   book    form,   and   distri- 

,,      T    u     1,0.   «  buted  copies  among  his  friends.  My  per- 

At  the  present  time,  Mi\  Lohr  has  a  ^^^^^   ^         ^^  ^^vi^   ^^^-^   jg   ^^e   of  my 

complete   set   of   records   of   all   receipts  .^^^^  possessions. 

and  expenses,  as  fine  as  can  be  found  in  "^         J^                       .-         ^              „«^    « 

any  office,  which  he  has  kept  since  the  A   fine   man,    a    fine    farmer   and   a 

time  of  his  marriage  43  years  ago.  friend    to     our     industry— hats    off    to 

.      ,  .  Robert    Lohr.    Let   us    hope   his    shadow 

Particularly    interesting    is    his    com-  never  grow  less, 
plete    record    of    potato   prices    since   he 
first  marketed  in  1898,  as  follows: 

Price   of   potatoes   grown 

in   1898   —  $  .42  per  bushel  "WHY   GRADED   POTATOES?" 

Average    price    for    first  ^^     ^-       j  ^                    o\ 

10  years .63  per  bushel  (Continued  from  page  3) 

Price  of   potatoes   grown  different    Federal    grades,    will    be    sent 

in   1908   .85  per  bushel  upon    request   to   the   Agricultural    Eco- 

Avprntrp  nHrp  for  second  nomics    Extension    Department,    of    The 

To  fears                               .87  per  bushel  Pennsylvania  State  College.  If  Pennsyl- 

^  .          -       ^  .                 ,^  vania  growers  really  understood  the  Fed- 

Price   of   potatoes   grown  ^^^^       ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    available,    they 

in   1918   l.UUpei  Dusnei  ^^^^^  re2i\ize  that  they  can  meet  the  re- 
Average    price   for    third  quirements    of    at    least    one    of    these 

10  years   1.30  per  bushel  grades. 

Price   of   potatoes   grown  

in   1928    .65  per  bushel 

Average  price  for  last  9                 ,      ,    ,  NEW  VERSION 

vears        .82  per  bushel  ,       ,      ,             ^          • 

^^                   .         J-         oQ  To  secure  a  good  attendance  at  a  mis- 
Average     price     for     39  sionary  lecture,  the  vicar  of   a  country 
years    .^u    /gpeiou.  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  personal  invitation  cards  to 

Average  for  last  10  years     .86  per  bushel  his  parishioners. 

In  this  computation,  price  for  year  re-  ,, /,'Ja^^^»"  said  one  villager  to  another, 

presents  the  wholesale  price  received  in  "d'yer  know  what   these  'ere  letters  R. 

Johnstown    for   crop   per   bushel   during  S.  V.  P.  mean. 

the  last  part  of  December  or  early  part  "Don't   yer  know  that   Thomas?"    re- 

of    Januarv   following    production — thus  plied    the   other.    "It's    French   for   *Re- 

$.65  in   1928   means   price  in   December  freshments  supplied  by  the  vicar  of  the 

1928  or  January,  1929.  parish'." 


Crawford  County's  Unique  Marketing  Outfit 

hy  J.  C.  McClurg,  Geneva,  Pa, 


Complying  with  many  recent  requests 
for  information  in  regard  to  Crawford 
County's  set-up  in  connection  with  mar- 
keting potatoes  through  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Co-operative  Potato  Growers'  As- 
sociation during  the  1936-37  shipping 
season,  the  following  is  in  brief  explana- 
tion: 

Since  the  state  association  had  pro- 
vided containers  and  taken  care  of  all 
details  for  marketing  after  potatoes  were 
packed  in  said  containers,  assembling 
was,  therefore,  our  problem. 

Two  ways  or  means  of  assembling 
came  to  mind — one  to  establish  two  or 
three  stations  at  which  potatoes  would 
be  graded,  inspected  and  packed — the 
other  method  to  go  to  the  growers'  farms, 
grade,  inspect  and  pack  their  product 
at  the  farm  storages. 

In  case  of  establishing  one,  two  or 
three  grading  stations  to  serve  the  coun- 
ty it  would  mean  that  the  growers  must 
transport  their  potatoes  to  the  grading 
station,  unload  and  leave  same  for  grad- 
ing, inspection  and  packing,  return  to 
station  after  grading  was  done  to  pick 
up  such  culls  or  pick-outs  that  were  un- 
salable, also  return  again  for  the  packed 
potatoes  when  ordered  shipped  or  de- 
livered to  purchaser. 

After   considering   the    advantages    of 
each  of  the  methods  in  view,  the  plan  of 
going  to   the  producer's  storage  seemed 
to  be  the  one  which  should  prove  most 
satisfactory.  We  therefore  set  out  to  or- 
ganize three  grading  units — one  each  to 
serve  the  eastern,  one  in  the  central  and 
one    in   western    section    of   the   county. 
Three  of  our  young  men,  experienced  in 
the   potato   business,   who   had    attended 
an  instruction  school  conducted  by  D.  M. 
James,     Chief     Inspector,     Pennsylvania 
Bureau   of   Markets,   and   who   qualilied 
as  Local  Inspectors,  were  secured  to  take 
charge  of  the  three  grading  outfits  which 
were  to  serve  the  county.  Two  of  these 
graders  are  of  the  rubber  spool  type  and 
were  purchased  co-operatively  by  several 
growers  in  the  communities  where  they 
operate.  Fortunately  each  of  our  inspec- 
tors  in    charge    of    these   gradmg   units 
have  trucks  of  their  own  which  they  use 
for  transporting  the  outfits  from  tarm 
to  farm.  This  plan  made  each  inspector 
solely  responsible  for  the  grading  outtit, 
his   assistants,  and  pack  of  potatoes  in 


accordance  with  the  established  grade 
standards  as  well  as  service  to  the  pro- 
ducers, the  inspector  working  directly 
under  the  county  contact  man — this 
proved  to  be  very  practical  and  satis- 
factory. 

The  prices  charged  growers  for  grad- 
ing and  inspecting  was  changed  slightly 
from  time  to  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
shipping  season  and  was  finally  settled 
at  five  cents  per  bushel.  This  charge 
covered  the  use  and  transportation  of 
grading  outfit,  inspector  and  two  as- 
sistants (inspector  and  assistants  doing 
inspection  work  only  the  grower  pro- 
viding all  help  needed  to  place  potatoes 
on  grader,  remove  bags  of  graded  po- 
tatoes from  machine,  weigh  and  tie). 
One  cent  of  the  five-cent  charge  per 
bushel  went  to  the  owners  of  the  grad- 
ing outfit  and  four  cents  to  the  inspec- 
tor out  of  which  he  received  his  remun- 
eration and  paid  his  two  assistants. 

The  daily  capacity  or  production  of 
these  grading  outfits  when  packing  clean, 
good  quality  stock,  generally  averaged 
from  250  to  300  bushel  per  eight  hour 
day.  However,  this  production  varied 
considerably  under  v  a  r  i  o  u  s  circum- 
stances, one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
experienced  last  season  was  too  much 
soil  dried  hard  and  adhering  to  potatoes ; 
this  condition  was  unavoidable  as  the 
1936  harvest  was  extremely  wet;  also 
the  harvest  ran  very  late  in  many  cases 
which  resulted  in  plenty  of  trouble  trom 
field  frost;  also  in  some  instancse  in- 
convenient working  conditions  retarded 
output  to  some  extent. 

The  above  arrangement  of  rendering 
grading,  inspection  and  packing  service 
last  shipping  season  proved  very  satis- 
factory to  our  growers  in  consideration 
of  economy  and  convenience  in  connec- 
tion with  selling  through  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Co-operative  Potato  Growers  As- 
sociation new  marketing  plan. 

A  young  wife  went  into  a  grocery 
store  and  said:  ''I  bought  three  or  four 
hams  here  a  month  ago,  and  they  were 
fine.  Have  you  any  more  of  them .' 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  grocer, 
"there  are  ten  of  those  hams  hanging  up 
there  now."  . 

"Well,  if  they're  off  the  same  pig,  I  U 
take  three  of  them,"  said  the  customer. 
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The  crops  have  been  harvested  and 
stored  and  before  the  rigors  of  winter 
set  in,  we  pause  from  the  more  vigorous 
tasks  of  the  year  to  take  stock  of  things 
— in  retrospect  to  see  what  we  have  ac- 
complished during  the  past  year,  and,  to 
make  plans  for  the  next.  Many  of  us 
who  planned  well,  worked  diligently  and 
were  favored  by  nature  have  reaped 
bounteously.  Others  of  us  have  scant 
yields  and  with  low-priced  potatos  will 
have  no  profit  from  our  labors.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  are  inherently  of  stout 
heart  and  customarily  we  all  join  in  this 
season  of  Thanksgiving. 


Haven't  heard  of  any  potato  picking 
contests  in  Pennsylvania  but  suggest 
that  one  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1938  in 
connection  with  a  field  meeting  of  the 
Potato  Growers'  Assn.  The  winner  might 
be  sent  to  Maine  to  compete  in  the  In- 
ternational Potato  Picking  Contest.  The 
winner  of  that  competition  this  year  was 
Robert  Hallett  who,  contending  against 
27  expert  pickers  gathered  86  pecks  in 
15  minutes.  Second  place  went  to  Charles 
Hitchcock,  a  one-armed  man,  who  man- 
aged to  collect  72  pecks  in  the  allotted 
time. 


Here's  one  to  shoot  at!  Bill  High  of 
Effort  in  Monroe  County  harvested  1940 
bushels  of  Russets  from  3  acres  this 
fall.  The  quality  was  excellent,  the  crop 
grading  a  high  percentage  of  U.  S.  No. 
I's. 


Many  growers  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania report  their  shipments  will  be 
very  light  because  local  demand  is  so 
great  that  all  their  potatoes  will  be  sold 
right  on  the  farm.  Pittsburgh  reflects 
this  local  crop  shortage  with  prices  25c 
per  cwt.  higher  than  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  New  York.  The  larger 
crop  in  Lehigh  and  other  eastern  Penna. 
counties  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  markets. 
Growers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
have  been  shipping  to  Pittsburgh  and 
Cleveland  when  it  paid  them  to  incur 
the  increased  freight  charges  involved. 


growers  were  receiving  50c  a  bushel. 
Rather  striking  example  of  the  advant- 
age of  producing  spuds  near  the  nations 
largest  consuming  centers. 


Funny  thing,  but  this  year  with  a 
tremendous  crop  of  potatoes  being  re- 
ported in  the  country  is  showing  a  much 
greater  demand  for  potatoes  in  Pa.  than 
last  year,  when  potatoes  were  supposed 
to  be  so  much  more  scarce.  Potato  buyers 
are  as  plentiful  in  producing  sections  of 
the  state  as  nickels  on  the  collection  plate. 
From  all  appearances,  the  crop  has  not 
averaged  out  as  well  as  expected  or  else 
potatoes  are  moving  into  consumption 
much  faster  than  last  year  or  both. 


Mount  Kahtahdin,  Maine,  for  which, 
the  Kahtahdin  potato  was  named,  is  the 
first  spot  in  the  United  States  to  greet 
the  morning  sun.  And  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Shafter  District  of  California, 
one  of  the  most  recent  potato  sections  to 
come  to  the  fore,  is  about  the  last  spot  in 
the  nation  to  greet  'Old  Sol.' 


A  recent  report  of  carlot  shipments 
shows  that  Maine  had  only  placed  4  cars 
in  the  Philadelphia  market  this  year. 
With  the  quality  high  and  the  crop  large 
in  Lehigh  and  nearby  counties,  the  op- 
portunity is  ripe  for  Penna.  growers  to 
re-establish  themselves  in  the  Philadel- 
phia market.  The  surest  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is  to  ship  well-graded  potatoes 
to  this  market. 


Maine  growers  were  recently  receiving 
50c  a  barrel   for  potatoes  when  Penna. 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Stewart-Warner- 
ite  printed  the  following,  which  is  worthy 
of  lepetition  in  this  column. 

"You  can't  fell  trees  without  some  chips, 
You  can't  achieve  without  some  slips 
Unless  you  try  you'll  wonder  why 
Good  fortune  seems  to  pass  you  by. 

Success  is  not  for  those  who  quail. 
She  gives  her  most  to  those  who  fail 
And  then  with  courage  twice  as  great 
Take  issue  once  again  with  fate. 

'Tis  better  far  to  risk  a  fall 
Than  not  to  make  attempts  at  all." 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Photo  taken  on  Evan  Lewis  farm  at  Johnstown  showing  fine  vine  growth  of  his 

hundred  acre  plot. 

Evan  Lewis  Grows  Fine  Potato  Crop 

Outstanding  among  the  year's  potato 
plots  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Evan  D. 
Lewis,  of  Johnstown — a  one  hundred  acre 
field,  estimated  to  produce  450  bushels 
per  acre. 

Mr.  Lewis  used  a  Michigan  certified 
No.  2  Russet  seed,  one  year  removed, 
which  he  procured  from  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon 
in  the  winter  of  1936. 

The  whole  potato  was  planted,  and 
spraying  and  cultivation  was  begun  just 
as  soon  as  the  plant  was  through  the 
ground.  A  Cletrac  cultivator  and  weeder 
thoroughly  cared  for  the  crop  through 
the  entire  growing  season. 

At  digging  time  some  of  the  best  au- 
thorities on  potato  culture  in  the  State 
visited  the  field  and  contended  they  had 
never  seen  a  finer  crop  being  harvested. 
It  was  an  exceptionally  bad  year  for 
blight,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  trace  in 
this  hundred  acre  field. 

This  year  was  Mr.  Lewis'  fifth  con- 
secutive year  to  use  seed  potatoes  from 
Dr.  Nixon's  farm,  and  he  has  had  good 
results  every  year  used.  Dr.  Nixon  brings 
the  seed  from  Michigan  and  acclamates 
it  on  his  own  farm.  In  every  case  it  has 
done  better  on  its  second  year  of  plant- 
ing. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  climaxing  a  fine  growing 
season  with  a  commendable  marketing 
policy.  He  is  sacking  his  crop  in  the  As- 
sociation  blue  label  paper  bags,  selling 
it  through  the  Association  and  receiving 
a  highly  favorable  reaction  from  the 
buying  public. 


Portion    of    Evan    Lewis'    hundred  acre 
potato  plot  at  digging  time. 
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OVER  THE  PICKING  TABLE 


by  Inspector  Throw-out 


In  front  of  an  Allentown  restaurant 
the  other  day  we  saw  a  small,  ragged 
urchin  watching  a  girl  in  the  window 
baking  batter-cakes.  We  thought  we  de- 
tected an  air  of  wistfulness  about  the 
lad  and  our  heart  was  touched. 

"Hungry,   kid?"   we   asked. 

"Naw!"  came  his  scornful  reply. 
"Can't  a  fellow  look  a  swell  dutch  dame 
over  without  drawn'  no  crowd?" 


"Why  did  they  select  the  stork  to 
couple  with  the  doctor?  Why  not  the 
eagle  or  the  owl?" 

"The  stork  is  the  bird  with  the  biggest 
bill." 


Speaking  about  birds,  M.  P.  (Percy) 
Whitenight  asks  whether  any  of  the 
membership  can  answer  this  one.  "What 
is  it  a  duck  can  do,  that  a  doctor  doesn't 
do,  but  all  his  patients  wish  he  would?" 
If  you  give  up  see  Percy  on  this  one. 


"Denny"  Denniston  just  missed  the 
Big  Splash  not  by  a  hair  but  by  a  door. 
If  Denny  won't  explain  ask  P.  D.  Frantz. 


The  poor  boob  who  believes  that  some 
benedict  gave  utterance  to  the  immortal 
words,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death"  is  to  be  pitied. 


The  salesman  who  knocks  his  competi- 
tor would  make  fun  of  his  wife's  false 
teeth  at  a  dinner  party. 


Who  was  cheated  when  President 
Bishop  and  Harry  Stockdale  traded 
watches  recently?  Neither  ask  boot. 


It    often    shows    a    fine    command    of 
language  to  say  nothing. 


Turn  failure  into  Victory, 
Don't  let  your  courage  fade; 

And  if  you  get  a  Lemon 
Just  make  the  Lemon  Aid. 


Don't  waste  time  regretting  the   time 
you  have  already  wasted. 


"Yes,"  said  George  Stuart,  "when  I 
made  my  last  trip  to  Maine  I  came 
across  some  wild  women  who  have  no 
tongues." 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  Don 
James,  "How  could  they  talk?" 

"They  couldn't,"  was  George's  reply; 
"that  was  what  made  them  wild." 


People  used  to  commit  suicide  by  blow- 
ing out  the  gas.  Now  they  step  on  it. 


The  world  is  so  full  of  all  kinds  of 
liquor,  I'm  sure  we  should  all  get  sicker 
and  sicker. 


Breathes    there   a    man   with    a   soul    so 

dead 
Who  can't  get  safely  through  his  head — 

Who  will  not  boost  the  work  along 
Because  he  thinks  the  course  is  wrong? 

If  such  a  man  is  in  our  ranks, 
What  is  the  reason  why  we  can't 

Treat   him    as    junk — no    more    worth 
while, 
And  put  him  on  the  old  scrap  pile. 


Doctor :  Your  wife  is  threatened  with 
bronchitis,  but  she  has  a  fighting  chance 
of  escaping  it. 

Mr.  Peck:  She  has  eh?  Well,  then  she 
won't  have  bronchitis. 


Those    who    believe    that    revenge!    is 
sweet  usually  have  a  sour  disposition. 


It  is  easier  to  spend  all  you  make  than 
to  make  all  you  spend. 


The  man  who  sings  "Home,  Sweet 
Home"  in  a  rented  house  is  either  kid- 
ding himself  or  serenading  the  landlord. 

(Continued  on  jmge  16) 


News  from  Various  Potato  Sections 


MAIN  POTATO 

MEN  DEVELOPING 
SALES  PROGRAM 


Frank  Hussey  of  Presque  Isle  Requests 

State  Officials  to  Lead  in  Forming 

Industry    Commitljee  to   Assist 

in   Stabilizing   Market 


COMMITTEE    IS    NAMED 


All 


Factors     r^nd     Producing     Sections 
in  State  Are  Included — First 
Meting  in  Augusta  Late 
This  Week 


Frank  W.  Hussey,  president  of  the 
Maine  Potato  Growers'  Inc.,  announced 
recently  the  progress  made  last  week  in 
developing  an  industry  program  for  mar- 
keting the  current  crop  of  Maine  pota- 
toes. 

Following  the  growers'  meeting  held 
here  Tuesday  evening,  October  19,  Mr. 
Hussey  met  with  executives  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Retail  Food  Chains  and  of 
the  First  National  A.  &  P.  stores  in 
Boston.  He  found  these  men  anxious  to 
assist  in  a  program  which  the  entire  in- 
dustry within  the  state  would  make  ef- 
fective. 

Mr.  Hussey  emphasized  that  any  plan 
should  be  of  and  for  the  entire  industry, 
and  on  his  return  here  requested  Dean 
Deering  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Frank  P.  Washburn  to  take  the  lead  in 
forming  a  committee  of  growers  and  oth- 
ers interested  in  every  phase  of  produc- 
ing and  marketing  the  major  crop,  so 
that  all  factors  and  producing  sections 
would  be  represented  in  the  effort  to  as- 
sist in  stabilizing  the  market  and  gener- 
ally improving  conditions  for  all. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Carl  A.  Weick,  Presque  Isle;  George 
Hamilton,  Limestone;  Fred  Simonson, 
Limestone;  Henry  Litz,  Limestone;  Ed- 
gar Russ,  Caribou;  George  Findlen,  Fort 
Fairfield;  Milton  E.  Smith,  Presque  Isle; 
T.  R.  York,  Mars  Hill;  T.  E.  Houghton, 
Fort  Fairfield;  Harry  Grinnell,  Houlton; 
Nathan  F.  Perry,  Presque  Isle;  Tom 
O'Connor,  Presque  Isle;  M.  E.  Sanborn, 
Dover-Foxcroft;  George  Martin,  Dexter; 


Millard  Otto,  Newport;  Jerry  Smith, 
Caribou;  P.  P.  Cyr,  Frenchville;  A.  J. 
Back,  Washburn;  Edward  Edmunds, 
Fort  Fairfield,  and  Stanley  Wathen, 
Fort  Fairfield. 

Subsequently  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  committee  to  meet  with  the  exe- 
cutives of  the  chain  association  and  the 
First  National  A.  &  P.  stores.  This  first 
meeting  was  held  at  Augusta  late  this 
week. 


MICHIGAN  GRADING 
LAW  NOW  EFFECTIVE 


All    Potatoes    Moving   to   Market    Must 

Be  Inspected,  Graded  and  Branded 

— Four  Official  Gradiss 


The  state's  fruit  and  vegetable  inspec- 
tion service  has  been  supplemented  with 
a  staff  of  30  federal  inspectors  as  Mich- 
igan's new  potato  grading  and  market- 
ing law  became  effective.  With  this  in- 
creased force  of  inspectors,  the  state  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  expected  to  be 
able  to  police  the  industry  100  per  cent 
and  insure  the  trade  of  good  quality 
shipments. 

The  New  Deal  for  Old  King  Spud  is 
also  to  be  an  honest  deal  for  the  buyer 
of  Michigan  potatoes.  Under  the  new 
law  every  sack  of  potatoes  moving  to 
market,  except  in  the  case  of  sales  di- 
rect from  producer  to  consumer,  must 
be  branded  or  stenciled  to  show  grade 
and  name  of  packer.  In  addition,  it 
also  must  show  who  was  responsible  for 
the  grade. 

The  new  law  provides  for  the  licensing 
of  all  graders  as  well  as  shippers,  and 
authorizes  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture to  revoke  the  license  of  any  grader 
who  habitually  puts  up  a  poor  pack.  It 
also  requires  retailers  to  properly  mark 
all  packages  of  potatoes  sold  to  consum- 
ers, unless  the  consumer  sees  the  pota- 
toes as  they  are  sacked. 

It  is  now  unlawful  for  any  retailer 
to  have  unbranded  or  unstenciled  po- 
tatoes in  his  possession.  It  literally 
forces  him  to  purchase  graded  potatoes 
from  a  responsible  dealer,  or  else  take 
out  a  grader's  license  and  do  his  own 
grading  upon  receipt  of  potatoes  from 
the  grower. 
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The  new  law  makes  the  following 
four  grades  official  in  Michigan;  U.  S. 
fancy,  U.  S.  No.  1,  U.  S.  commercial  and 
U.  S.  No.  2.  Growers,  if  they  sell  to 
anyone  other  than  a  consumer  or  a  per- 
son licensed  to  grade  potatoes,  must  sell 
graded  potatoes  in  branded  or  stenciled 
sacks. 

In  addition  to  the  new  state  regula- 
tions, the  potato  deal  is  regulated  under 
the  federal  marketing  agreement,  and 
the  federal  inspectors  are  here  for  this 
service.  State  regulations  also  provide 
for  federal  inspection  of  potato  ship- 
ments at  the  rate  of  Ic  per  sack  or  $2.50 
a  car  or  $1.50  a  truckload.  State  officials 
said  the  inspection  costs  were  subject  to 
revision  and  a  lower  fee  might  be  pro- 
mulgated for  small  lot  offerings  of  less 
than  100  bushels.  Growers  complained 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  $1.50  to 
have  ten  to  25  bushels  inspected. 

State  inspectors  were  busy  this  week 
holding  grading  schools  in  all  parts  of 
the  potato  belt,  instructing  growers, 
truckers  and  shippers  how  to  properly 
grade  potatoes.  After  provisions  of  the 
law  had  been  explained  to  them,  many 
truckers  announced  they  would  pack  the 
bulk  of  their  purchases  in  the  U.  S.  com- 
mercial grade  rather  than  risk  revoca- 
tion of  their  licenses  for  offering  under- 
graded  tubers  as  U.  S.  No.  1.  The  toler- 
ance for  substandard  potatoes  in  the 
commercial  grade  is  20  per  cent,  com- 
pared to  only  6  per  cent  in  U.  S.  No.  1. 

This  announcement  tended  to  bear  out 
the  prediction  of  Michigan  carlot  ship- 
pers before  the  legislative  committees 
when  the  bill  providing  for  the  adoption 
of  the  U.  S.  commercial  grade  was  under 
consideration.  The  Michigan  Potato 
Goowers  Exchange  opposed  adoption  of 
the  commercial  grade,  fearing  that  it 
might  tend  to  grade  down  Michigan  po- 
tatoes from  U.  S.  No.  1. 

But  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  insisted  that  the 
commercial  grade  should  be  written  into 
law  before  federal-state  inspection  of 
potato  shipments  would  be  made  avail- 
able. The  Exchange  withdrew  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  commercial  grade  in  order 
that  Michigan  might  qualify  for  federal 
inspection. 

Many  truckers,  who  originally  marked 
their  loads  as  U.  S.  No.  1,  remarked  them 
after  arriving  on  the  Grand  Rapids  mar- 
ket as  commercials.  They  sold  their  loads 
at  90c  a  100-pound  sack.  Firsts  ranged 
around  $1. 


Aside  from  the  federal  inspection  serv- 
ice, the  federal  marketing  agreement 
has  had  no  apparent  influence  upon  the 
Michigan  potato  deal.  The  agreement 
was  being  administered  by  a  three-man 
board  composed  of  Clarence  Swaneback 
of  Fenton,  Peter  C.  Morrison  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  Fred  P.  Hibst  of  Cadillac. 
Alternates  named  to  serve  on  the  board 
in  place  of  any  of  three  regulars  are 
Floyd  Jenkins  of  Kalkaska,  Sharon 
Grossnickle  of  Copemish  and  O.  Wilcox 
of  Traverse  City.  r 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
POTATO  GROWERS 
GET  GOOD  YIELDS 

Over  State  25  Make  300  Bushels  Potato 
Club  With  Coos  County  Farmers 
Leading  in  Numbers — Crop 
Below  1936 


For  the  fifth  time  in  as  many  years, 
Coos  county  has  again  established  itself 
as  New  Hampshire's  Totato  Kingdom" 
by  placing  four  times  as  many  of  its 
potato  growers  in  the  300  Bushel  Po- 
tato Club  as  any  other  county  in  the 
state. 

With  eight  entrants  in  the  1937  po- 
tato club,  seven  of  them  from  the  town 
of  Colebrook,  Coos  farmers  far  outnum- 
ber their  nearest  county  rivals  who 
placed  but  two  men  in  the  honorary  club. 
In  order  to  make  the  club,  the  pro- 
ducer must  grow  300  bushels  or  more 
per  acre  on  each  of  three  acres.  He  can 
choose  any  three  acres  in  his  plot  for 
checking.  Each  grower  who  is  admitted 
to  the  club  is  awarded  a  medal  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Extension  Service  and 
the  farmer  with  the  highest  yield  in  the 
state  is  given  a  silver  cup  by  the  Mer- 
rimac  Farmers  Exchange. 

This  is  the  club's  12th  year.  For  the 
last  11  years  the  average  production  of 
its  members  has  been  380  bushels  to  the 
acre,  a  figure  which  indicates  that  in- 
terest in  higher  yields  has  been  stim- 
ulated by  the  club.  Several  growers  have 
topped  the  500  bushels  an  acre  mark 
during  that  time. 

Although  the  national  potato  crop  of 
1937  will  go  on  record  as  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  country,  the 
New  Hampshire  crop  will  fall  far  short 
of  a  record  yield.  Even  thought  the  Gran- 


The  Percentage  of 
No.  1  Potatoes 


In  big-crop  years,  the  percentage  of  No.  i  potatoes  which 
a  grower  harvests  is  a  very  important  factor  in  determining 
the  profit  from  his  crop.  Potash  plays  an  important  role  in 
the  production  of  No.  I's.  To  see  that  your  fertilizer  con- 
tains enough  potash  to  satisfy  the  greedy  appetite  of  potatoes 
for  this  plant  food  is  cheap  insurance  for  an  increased  num- 
ber of  tubers  of  the  size,  shape,  and  quality  to  grade  No.  i. 
Plenty  of  potash  will  also  help  to  keep  the  crop  growing  nor- 
mally to  maturity  and  to  ward  off  damage  from  early  frosts. 

Potatoes  remove  from  the  soil  more  potash  than  both  ni- 
trogen and  phosphoric  acid  combined.  To  insure  a  good 
crop  against  potash  deficiency,  apply  200  pounds  of  K2O  per 
acre.  With  usual  rates  of  application  this  means  that  the 
mixed  fertilizer  must  contain  at  least  10%  potash. 

Write  us  for  additional  information  on  the  use  of  potash. 


American  Potash  Institute,  Inc, 


Investment  Building 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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ite  State's  1937  planting  was  400  acres 
above  that  of  last  year,  the  state's  total 
production  is  below  that  of  1936,  states 
J.  L.  Haddock,  extension  agronomist  at 
the   University   of    New   Hampshire. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  year's  low  yields,  points  out  Mr. 
Haddock.  First  the  state  was  afflicted 
with  a  wet  spring  which  delayed  plant- 
ing and  contributed  to  poor  stands,  and 
second,  the  hot  mid-summer  weather  was 
unfavorable  to  potato  production.  In 
some  sections  of  the  state  this  hot  weath- 
er was  accompanied  by  drought.  In  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  state  as  little 
as  a  half  inch  of  rainfall  was  recorded 
for  July. 


MAINE  POTATO 
PROGRAM  SPURS 
RETAIL   SALES 


the  fine  appearance  of  the  potatoes  and 
the  packing."  Still  another  store  execu- 
tive says:  "Not  only  are  we  out  to  sell 
more  genuine  State  of  Maine  graded  po- 
tatoes but  we  are  particularly  interested 
in  getting  the  few  cents  extra  premium 
for  Maine  quality  and  in  our  advertising 
we  are  driving  for  just  that.  In  fact,  we 
are  openly  stressing  in  our  advertising 
that  genuine  State  of  Maine  graded  po- 
tatoes cost  a  few  cents  more  and  are 
worth  the  difference." 

The  firm  of  Brooke,  Smith,  French 
&  Dorrance  of  New  York  city  handling 
the  state  of  Maine  potato  advertismg 
program  this  season  have  designed  com- 
pelling and  attractive  newspaper  adver- 
tisements and  are  also  furnishing  re- 
tailers specializing  in  Maine  table  stock 
with  attractive  store  displays.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  general  tie-up  of  wide- 
spread publicity  is  making  itself  felt 
through  the  increasing  shipments  and 
wider  consumer   distribution. 
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Some     Startling    Results    in    Movement 

of  Table   Stock  Through  Trade 

Channels  and  to  the 

Consum(er 


The  combination  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising, radio  programs  and  a  close  tie-up 
with  leading  groups  of  retail  distributors 
who  have  extended  splendid  cooperation 
to  the  Maine  potato  fraternity,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  co-ordinated  effort  that  has 
accomplished  some  startling  results  in 
the  movement  of  table  stock  from  Aroo- 
stook county  through  ordinary  trade 
channels  and  into  the  homes  of  consum- 
ers. 

On  the  basis  of  recent  prevailing  prices 
here  several  large  retail  organizations 
established  attractive  prices  and  urged 
consumers  through  New  England  to 
stock  up  with  potatoes  for  the  winter. 
Within  three  weeks,  it  is  estimated  that 
three  large  chain  organizations  moved 
about  1,500  cars.  The  division  manager 
of  one  large  retail  organization  stated: 
**For  the  three  weeks  drive  we  sold  in 
New  England  alone  a  total  of  467  car- 
lots  of  Maine  potatoes — A  really  amaz- 
ing figure  and  about  double  the  sales 
during  the  same  period  of  last  year." 

From  another  executive  of  a  large  re- 
tail merchandising  group  comes  this 
word:  "We  have  carried  the  official 
State  of  Maine  trade  mark  and  have  felt 
the  effect  of  this  promotion.  The  niar- 
ket  has  advanced  and  there  is  a  firm 
undertone  due  to  advertising  quality  and 


POTATO  PROGRAM 
IN  NORTH  CENTRAL 
STATES  INITIATED 

John     F.     Jardine     of    Waupaca,     Wis., 
Chairman  of  Board  Administering 
Program  in  Wisconsin.  Minne- 
sota, Michigan  and  Dakota 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Machinery  for  the 
administration  of  the  recently  announced 
potato  program  was  set  up  here  this 
week  in  a  two  days  meeting  of  members 
of  committees  at  which  time  a  perman- 
ent chairman  and  vice-chairmen  were 
elected.  John  F.  Jardine,  Waupaca,  Wis., 
was  elected  chairman.  0.  J.  Odegard, 
Princeton,  Minn.,  George  H.  Hoople, 
Hoople,  N.  D.,  and  Fred  P.  Hibst,  Cad- 
illac, Mich.,  were  chosen  as  vice-chair- 
men for  their  respective  states.  Mr.  Jar- 
dine will  also  serve  as  a  vice-chairman 
for  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  A  manager, 
with  offices  in  St.  Paul,  will  be  selected 
shortly  to  handle  the  details  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  office  will  also  serve  as  a 
central  office  for  the  committee. 

One  of  the  first  matters  taken  up  by 
the  committee  was  the  administrative  ex- 
pense which  was  set  at  50c  per  car,  25c 
per  truck  for  less  than  200  bags  and  50c 
for  over  200  bags  on  all  interstate  ship- 
ments. All  cars  and  trucks  moving  into 


interstate  commerce  must  be  government 
inspected,  according  to  the  agreement. 
The  regulations  will  eliminate  the  ship- 
ment in  interstate  commerce  of  cull  po- 
tatoes, culls  being  defined  as  less  than 
one  and  one-half  inches  and  not  meeting 
the  requirements  of  U.  S.  No.  2.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  however  adopted 
by  the  Control  Committee : 

"Any  grower  who  cannot  market  50 
per  cent  of  his  potato  crop  because  of 
cull  limitation  be  granted  exemption 
from  such  regulation  on  not  to  exceed  50 
per  cent  of  his  crop,  provided  that  such 
exemption  be  limited  to  relief  or  diver- 
sion purchases  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Further,  that  such  exemption  be 
granted  only  after  an  examination  un- 
der direction  of  the  manager  of  the  con- 
trol committee,  and  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  be  requested  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  put  into  effect  this  di- 
version program." 

Federal  investigators  will  be  employ- 
ed to  see  that  the  program  is  carried  out 
and  reports  of  violations  will  be  made  to 
the  regional  office  of  the  AAA.  Such 
investigations  will  be  carried  on  under 
the  supervision  of  H.  P.  Henry,  who  will 
make  headquarters  in  Chicago,  it  is  un- 
derstood. S.  L.  Pobst  of  the  Department 
stated  at  the  meeting  that  any  attempt 
to  violate  the  agreement  would  be  dealt 
with  accordingly.  It  is  understood  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pobst  that  an  order 
through  Federal  court  would  be  sought 
to  restrain  any  individual  violations. 

Just  what  will  become  of  cull  potatoes 
was  a  matter  of  speculation  and  that 
program  has  not  been  completed  accord- 
ing to  information  obtained  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  department.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  the  states  where  there  is  livestock 
feeding  that  a  portion  of  the  culls  can 
be  moved  to  the  feeders  and  also  some  of 
the  stock  moved  to  starch  factories  or 
for  potato  flour.  Just  what  would  be 
paid  for  the  culls  was  not  brought  out 
but  it  is  hoped  that  some  program  can 
be  perfected  in  the  near  future.  In  some 
of  the  four  states  it  was  pointed  out  that 
most  of  the  stock  would  be  sold  inter- 
state and  thereby  take  care  of  this  situa- 
tion, this  in  particular  in  the  states  of 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  which  have 
large  consuming  markets  within  their 
borders.  However,  in  the  extreme  west- 
ern part  of  Minnesota  and  in  North  Da- 
kota the  cull  situation  is  a  problem.  In 
this  section  the  hollow-heart  defect  was 
the  main  season  for  the  stock  going  to 
culls. 
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TIME  WAITS  FOR  NO  MAN 

If  you  would  increase  your 
profits  in  the  spring  do  some 
systematic  liming  in  the  fall — 
NOW. 

Roads  are  good — service  is 
good  and  prices  are  right. 
Whiterock  Pulverized  Agricul- 
tural Limestone  is  the  key 
which  will  pick  the  lock  and 
open  the  doorway  to  more  pro- 
fitable production  of  spring 
crops. 

Whiterock  Nittany  Brand 
Agricultural  Hydrate,  Pulver- 
ized Quick-Lime  and  Run-of- 
Kiln  will  also  pick  the  lock  eco- 
nomically —  especially  where 
the  haul  is  a  long  one. 

WHITEROCK  QUARRIES 

Bellefonte,  Penna. 


The  question  of  a  manager  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  and  several  men  well 
known  in  the  industry  were  mentioned 
for  the  post  but  no  definite  decision  was 
made  at  the  meeting  which  closed  Tues- 
day afternoon.  An  executive  committee 
consisting  of  the  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  was  authorized  to  meet  at  the 
Central  office  at  St.  Paul  once  each 
month  or  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 


ARGENTINA  BUYING 

PRIME  SEED  POTATOES 


Shipments     From     New     England     and 

Canada  Total  $1,000,000,  Mendoza 

Agent  Reports 


The  possibility  of  developing  a  good 
market  for  North  American  seed  pota- 
toes in  Argentina  is  indicated  in  a  study 
made  by  Mario  Estrada,  who  has  been 
surveying  conditions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Mendoza  Province  and  the  Buen- 
as   Aires-Pacific   Railroad.   Mr.   Estrada 

(ContinTied  on  page  18) 
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THE  GROWERS'  MAIL  BAG 


"Rusty  Acres" 
Spudville,    Pa. 

Dear  Eb.: 

I  wrote  you  in  Auprust  and  I  ain't  had 
no  answer  from  you  yet.  What's  ailing 
you?  Too  busy  selling  "Blue  Labeled 
Spuds,"  I  suppose.  Your  plagued  "Blues 
give  me  the  blues.  When  every  grower 
had  to  root  for  himself,  before  your 
marketing  scheme  got  up  steam,  I  really 
could  go  to  town!  Actually,  Bower  old 
sock,  some  of  my  choicest  packs  of  non- 
descript potatoes  in  4-8-7  bags  wouldn  t 
even  grade  "Unclassified."  Them  was 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life  and  did  I 
ever  chortle  and  rock  with  glee  when  the 
biggest  buyers  in  the  state  would  say, 
"Use  Penna.  potatoes?  No  sir'e,  not  me! 

Told  you  my  complaint  in  my  last  let- 
ter but  instead  of  listening  as  one  gent 
should    listen   to    another,    you    turn   on 
the  heat,   and    sell   more   graded   tubers 
than  ever.  But  don't  forget,  you  old  gray 
goose,  I  still  have  plenty  of  friends  left 
in  the  state.  There's  still  gobs  of  grow- 
ers selling  good  spuds  all  mixed  up  with 
hog-fe^d,  like  I've  taught  them  to  do  for 
years.  Lots  of    these    good    old    Penna. 
farmers  are  not  so  dumb  as  to  fall  for 
your   new-fangled    ideas.    Plenty   of   our 
best    and   largest   growers   still   likes   to 
sell  their   murphies  like  their  dads  and 
grand-dads  did.   And  you  know.   Bower, 
what    was    good    enough    for    our    dads 
should  be  good  enough  for  us.  Of  course 
Maine  is  spending  a   couple  of  hundred 
thousand    to    extend     the    markets    for 
Maine  potatoes  and  Penna.  markets  suit 
them   just    as   good    as   any   others,   but 
why  worry  about  that?   If  we  lose  our 
markets   we   can   quit  growing   potatoes 
and  all   go   fishing?.   So  that   should  not 
worry  us  and  what's  more  I  aint  licked 
yet,  Eb,  old  boy,  old  boy! 

You  stick  to  your  knitting  and  Til 
stick  to  mine  and  if  I  can't  knock  out 
your  marketing  program,  I'll  have  to 
admit  you're  a  better  man  than  I  am. 
Gunga  Din. 

Deceptively  yours, 

"Barn  Yard  Grade" 


GO  TO  TOP 

"George,"     asked     the    teacher,    "how 
many  make  a  million." 
"Not  many,"  said  George. 

— Montreal  Star 


POTATO  CHIPS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration through  marketing  agreements 
in  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Colorado,  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and 
Idaho  may  attempt  to  reduce  the  mar- 
ketable surplus  of  potatoes  by  25,000,- 
000  bushels.  This  will  be  done  largely 
through  the  removal  of  the  lower  grades 
from  the  market  by  utilizing  them  in 
the  manufacture  of  starch,  for  live-stock 
feed  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  editor  of  the  Southern  Ruralist 
says  the  following  about  cooperation. 
"Intelligent  cooperation  is  that  mighty 
force  that  transforms  the  aimless  mob 
into  a  conquering  army.  When  agricul- 
ture harnesses  this  force  and  the  farmer 
applies  it  to  his  industry  it  will  life  him 
out  of  his  present  position  of  economic 
servitude  and  give  him  free  and  untram- 
meled  opportunity  to  share  as  he  should 
in  the  spiritual,  social  and  economic 
progress  of  the  nation." 


(( 


Bill   Shakespud" 


OVER  THE  SORTING  TABLE 

(Contimted  from  page  10) 
Live  wires  are  not  often  stepped  upon. 


Try  to  be   mindful    of  the  virtues  of 
an  enemy  and  of  the  faults  of  a  friend. 


IS   IT  FAIR? 
To  live  in  a  potato  producing  state — 
To  make   a  living  off  of  it — and  out 

of  it— 

To  educate  your  children  in  it — 

To  get  everything  you  possibly  can — 

out  of  it. 

And  put  absolutely  nothing  into  it? 


About  three  weeks  ago  Frank  Sell 
was  kidnapped.  We  have  been  reliably 
informed  that  he  was  returned  to  his 
family  with  an  extra  supper  under  his 
belt,  but  without  a  coat. 


A  MAXIMUM  YIELD 

OF  A  QUALITY  PRODUCT 


is  the  aim  of  every 
potato  grower.  High 
quality  yields  re- 
quire vigorous  seed, 
free  from  disease. 

The  chance  is  too 
great  to  gamble  on 
a  source  of  certified 
seed  potatoes. 

Write  or  wire  for 
fall  or  spring  deliv- 
ery prices. 


MICHIGAN :    Russets 

Mountains 

MAINE:  Cobblers 

Mountains 


''Every  Bag  Must  Be  Right** 

DOUGHERTY  SEED  GROWERS 

WILLIAMSPORT  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  ^^Standard'' 

Potato  and  Onion  Grader 

Not  only  "STANDARD"  but  "Su- 
perior" in  Economy,  Accuracy, 
Speed,  and  Adaptability. 

More  Boggs  Graders  in  use  than  all  other  makes  combined — 
there  must  be  a  reason.    Send  for  our  new  circular  and  price  list. 

BOGGS  MFG.  CORP,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 
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NEWS  FROM  VARIOUS  POTATO 
SECTIONS 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

says  that  about  400,000  crates  of  seed 
potatoes  of  Canadian  and  New  England 
origin  are  being  shipped  this  year  and 
that  they  represent  about  $1,000,000 
value. 

The  problem  for  the  Argentine  grow- 
er where  there  has  been  a  potato  fam- 
ine, Mr.  Estrada  says,  is  to  obtain  great- 
er acreage  yields  and  this  is  only  possi- 
ble by  using  certified  seed,  imported 
vearly  from  such  countries  where  care- 
fully selected  seed  is  obtainable  and 
guaranteed  by  scientific  institutions. 

As  the  principal  commercial  crop  in 
Argentina  is  planted  in  October,  North 
American  seed  has  been  arriving  too  late 
for  general  use,  but  if  shipped  before 
Oct.  15  it  arrived  in  time  for  November 
planting.  To  obtain  in  Majsr,  sufficient 
first  general  stock  of  certified  seed  for 
general  commercial  planting,  about  500,- 
000  crates  of  110  pounds  are  needed. 
The  opportunity  now  exists  for  growers 
in  the  United  States  to  obtain  more  of 
this  business. 

Mr.  Estrada,  who  spent  several  weeks 
in  Maine  and  Canada,  went  to  Europe 
to  continue  his  investigations  there  re- 
garding seed  potatoes. 


HUGE  POTATO  CROP 
WILL  AID  GERMANY 

Food  Crisis  May   Be  Partly  Averted  by 

Record-Breaking    Harvest, 

52,500,000  Tons 


This  yearns  huge  returns  are  a  gift 
rather  than  the  reward  of  good  manage- 
ment. Planting  was  increased  3  per  cent 
after  frost  had  killed  the  Winter  wheat 
in  much  of  eastern  Germany,  but  most  of 
the  crop  is  simply  the  result  of  perfect 
potato  weather. 

Just  what  the  Reich  would  have  done 
if  the  crop  had  been  a  failure  is  hard 
to  say.  The  grain  harvest  is  slightly  bet- 
ter than  was  expected,  but  not  a  great 
deal.  It  had  been  expected  to  drop  15 
per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  last 
five  years.  Instead,  it  stands  about  12 
per  cent  below  the  average. 

This  means,  as  it  did  last  year,  that 
about  1,500,000  tons  less  bread  gram  will 
be  harvested  than  the  five-year  average. 
The  bread  grain  crop  of  11,125,000  tons 
is  even  somewhat  smaller  than  last 
year's.  The  harvest  of  bread  and  feed 
grains  combined  is  about  the  same. 


GRAIN   SUPPLY   STILL  SHORT 

Substitution    of    Potatoes    for    Use    as 

Stock     Peed    Causes    Decline    in 

Quality  of  Meat,  Butter 

Berlin,  Oct.  30— Germany's  most  cru- 
cial problem,  how  to  feed  herself,  seems 
to  be  solved  by  the  largest  potato  crop 
in  the  Reich's  history,  and  perhaps  in 
any  country's  history. 

The  crop  now  being  harvested  will 
total  52,500,000  tons,  exceeding  last  year's 
by  6,500,000  tons  and  the  1935  crop  by 
11,000,000  tons,  or  about  25  per  cent.  The 
previous  record  was  4,000,000  tons  in 
1930. 


Three    mysteries — Love,    women    and 
hash. 


HOW  ABOUT  IT 

Are  you  giving  the  editor  all  the  news 
items  you  can?  Items  of  interest  to  our 
growers.  If  you  are  not  and  everyone 
else  took  the  same  attitude,  wouldn't  we 
have  a  peach  of  a  time  getting  out  each 
issue? 


LIGHT  THOUGHTS 

"You  looked  absent-minded  when  I 
spoke  to  you  this  morning." 

"I  was  probably  wrapped  up  in 
thought." 

"It's  a  wonder  you  don't  take  cold." 


MAKING  IT  WORSE 

Lady  (at  a  dance) — Do  you  know  that 
homely  fellow  sitting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room? 

Partner— Certainly.  He  is  my  brother. 

Lady — Parden  me.  I  hadn't  noticed  the 
resemblance. 


Diner — There's  something  wrong  with 
these  hot  dogs. 

Waiter— Well,  don't  tell  me.  I'm  only 
a  waiter,  not  a  veterinarian. 
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Nittany  Seed 
Potatoes 


A  Proven  Earlv  Varietv. 

Developed  and  grown  in  Potter  County's  ideal  seed  growing 
climate  and  soil. 

The  outstanding  early  potato  chosen  from  40,000  seedling  va- 
rieties propagated  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon  in  his  program  to  develop 
better  varieties  for  Pennsylvania. 

Has  outyielded  in  official  tests  other  early  varieties  including  the 
Irish  Cobbler. 

Is  especially  known  for  smoothness,  market  quality  and  resistance 
to  disease. 

Official  yields  of  433  bu.  and  443  bu.  per  acre  were  grown  by 
The  Hershey  Experimental  farms  and  Hershey  Industrial  School 
during  the  past  season. 

We  are  pleased  to  offer  Nittany  Seed  from  our  storage  and 
warehouse,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  spring  planting. 


Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


Vogel  and  Nissley 


N.  Plum  and  Liberty  Sts. 


Phone  8273 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Reduce  Your 
Production  Costs  • 


If  you  are  planting  with  a  one-row  planter,  why  not  reduce 
your  production  costs  by  using  a  two-row  Iron  Age  Planter? 
Plants  two  rows  in  the  same  time  employed  in  planting  one  row, 
and  with  a  general  purpose  tractor  you  can  also  cultivate  and  dig 
two  rows  in  less  time  than  spent  in  cultivating  and  digging  one. 

Iron  Age  Planters  are  better  and  more   popular 
than  ever. 

If  you  have  a  one-row,  talk  the  matter  over  with  a  two-row 
Iron  Age  user — then  see  your  dealer  with  reference  to  an  ex- 
change. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

BOX  1260,  YORK  PA. 


LIBRARY 

WTOOl  DF  ARRICUlTWir 


The  Bean  Rubber  Spool 

POTATO  GRADER 


This  Rubber  Spool  Grader,  as  you  know,  not  only  does  a  more  accurate  job  of  sizing 
than  other  methods  heretofore  used  but  it  cleans  nicely,  putting  the  potatoes  m  much 
better  shape  for  bagging  and  selling. 

These  graders  do  not  bruise  or  cut  potatoes  so  that  you  get  the  benefit  of  your  entire 
crop. 


1 


The  picture  above  represents  the  finest  and  most  accurate  job  of  turning  out  five 
sizes  ever  performed,  yet  it  is  typical  of  the  results  obtained  on  the  Bean  Rubber 
Spool  Potato  Grader. 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


The  Potato  Closed  Package  Compulsory  Marking  Act 

by  J  AS.  L.  States,  Chief  ^  Bureau  of  Markets 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg 


Though  the  Act  275  of  the  1937  Penn- 
sylvania General  Assembly,  making  com- 
pulsory the  marking  of  closed  containers 
of  potatoes,  has  been  in  effect  for  but 
a  few  months,  the  conclusion  is  inescap- 
able that  faithful  compliance  with  its 
provisions  will  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  all  it  affects,  i.e.  growers,  dealers, 
and  consumers. 

A  buyer  is  never  entirely  satisfied  un- 
less he  knows  what  he  is  getting  for  his 
money  and  the  marking  on  the  conLain- 
er  gives  him  this  information;  the  mer- 
chant handling  the  potatoes  has  a  great- 
er confidence  in  the  goods  which  carry 
a  grade  announcement,  and  does  a  bet- 
ter sales  job  with  such  goods;  the  grow- 
er is  obliged  to  accurately  classify  his 
crop,  developing  a  care  and  uniformity 
which  leads  to  quality — and  quality,  in 
the  normal  course  of  things,  always  pays 
best. 

A  great  part  of  our  education  comes 
through  the  eyes.  We  are  moved  to  ac- 
tion through  what  we  see,  and  a  tidy 
package,  whether  it  be  the  trig  con- 
glomeration of  female  charms  called  a 
Follies  girl,  or  the  attraction  which  goes 
with  a  neat  bag  of  potatoes,  it  will  get 
the  first  call  every  time.  Act  275  tends 
to  increase  ''packaging  consciousness" 
and  a  good-looking  package  opens  the 
pocketbook  of  the  consumer  much  faster 
than  a  slovenly-looking  container.  While 
a  great  deal  of  truth  is  condensed  in  the 
adage  "Don't  judge  a  book  by  its  cover," 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  sales  points 
publishers  use  in  advertising  the  books 
they  wish  to  market— descriptions  of  the 
attractiveness  of  the  covers  and  bmdings 
invariably  are  presented  as  inducements 
for  purchase. 

A  popular  but  erroneous  impression 
exists  that  potatoes  from  certain  other 
States  have  "something:"  on  Pennsylva- 
nia grown  potatoes.  We  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  true.  Careful  grading  and 
packaging  are  largely  responsible  for 
this  reputation  of  superiority,  and  when 
growers  and  dealers  give  these  two  im- 
portant points  more  serious  attention, 
then  only  will  Pennsylvania  potatoes  en- 
joy the  reputation  they  deserve.  We  be- 
lieve the  legislative  intent  of  the  Act  is 
to  elevate  our  potato  industry  to  the 
lofty  niche  it  should  occupy  in  our  agri- 
culture. 

This  law  became  effective  on  June  1st, 
1937,  but  a  period  of  time,  to  allow  those 


affected  to  become  acquainted  with  is 
provisions,  elapsed  before  enforcement 
was  started.  During  this  interim,  thous- 
ands of  copies  of  the  Law  and  Regula- 
tions were  issued,  widespread  publicity 
given  it  through  the  mails,  the  newspa- 
pers, the  radio,  by  public  speeches, 
through  schools  held  to  qualify  graders, 
and  various  other  avenues  of  endeavor; 
in  fact,  every  resource  we  could  mus- 
ter was  utilized  to  the  end  that  when 
enforcement  did  start,  no  one  could  just- 
ly claim  the  opportunity  to  know  and  to 
conform  had  been  denied. 

Our  first  arrest  was  made  the  latter 
part  of  September— a  large  operator  de- 
livering to  a  market  which  knew  all  about 
the  law.  The  offender's  plea,  which  could 
hold  no  water,  was  "Ignorance."  The  sec- 
ond action  was  against  a  grower  who  had 
been    seen    in    attendance    at    a   meeting 
in  his  locality  where  the  Law  and  Reg- 
ulations had  been  explained  in  detail.  He 
made  no  plea.  He  was  of  those  who  take 
a  chance  hoping  for  the  best — to  be  dis- 
appointed. In  one  of  our  largest  markets 
we  brought  in  a  concern  packing  Penn- 
sylvania   potatoes    in    bags    of    another 
State,  the  idea  obviously  being  to  secure 
a   premium   price   on  the   reputation   of 
that  State's  product.  His  argument  was 
that  "Everybody  else  in  this  market  is 
doing  the  same  thing.  Why  pick  on  me? 
Our   agents   stayed  in    that  market  for 
two  days  looking  for  other  offenders,  but 
found  none.  At  a  certain   potato  center 
where  the  law  and  grades  were  explained 
to  a  sizeable  audience,  we  were  obliged 
to  take  action  against  the  very  concern 
in  whose  establishment  the  meeting  was 
held.   In   this   action   the   fine   was   paid 
and   no  defense   offered.   Other   prosecu- 
tions we  made  were  based  on  violations 
committed  deliberately,  and  in  practically 
every    case    the    only    excuses    advanced 
were  ignorance  of  the  law  or  misunder- 
standing of  it. 

Much  erroneous  information  has  been 
passed  out,  based  on  misinterpretation 
and  this  had  to  be  considered  in  our  en- 
forcement. Statements  absolutely  con- 
trary  to  the  law  have  been  made,  such  as 
"closed  packages  of  potatoes  being  trans- 
ported for  sale  to  potato  chip  manufac- 
turers  do  not  have  to  be  marked  ;  the 
farmer  is  relieved  of  responsibility  for 
the  grade  of  the  potatoes  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  delivered  to  a  dealer";  "pota- 
toes from  other  States  may  be  offered  for 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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The  Market  Outlook 

by  D.  M.  James 

In  Charge 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing 

Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 


The  potato  market  has  strengthened 
during  the  past  two  months,  principally 
because  the  fall  digging-time  glut  has 
passed,  partly  because  the  crop  estimate 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  decreased  12  million  bushels 
since  September  1st,  and  also  because 
potatoes  are  going  into  consumption  rap- 
idly. It  is  true  that  the  wholesale  trade 
is  not  buying  ahead  to  any  great  extent, 
potatoes  going  to  the  consumers  soon 
after  they  reach  city  markets  but  there 
has  been  an  active  demand  with  most  po- 
tatoes at  present  in  producing  sections 
being  held  for  higher  prices. 

The  farm  price  to  Pennsylvania  grow- 
ers has  advanced  approximately  20  to  25c 
a  bushel  from  September  15th  to  No- 
vember 15th.  Will  there  be  a  similar  ad- 
vance during  the  next  two  months?  It 
is  not  the  puropse  of  this  article  to  pre- 
dict prices  but  rather  to  show  market 
trends.  There  are  factors  which  might 
cause  this  trend  to  be  upward  but  there 
are  also  factors  which  might  cause  it  to 
be  downward. 

The  heavy  producing  States  of  Maine, 
Michigan  and  Idaho,  with  20  million  more 
bushels  reported  than  in  1936  have  ship- 
ped 170  fewer  cars  to  date.  There  need 
be  no  doubt  that  these  four  States  must 
market  their  crops  more  rapidly  between 
now  and  next  June  in  order  to  empty 
their  storages.  Too  rapid  shipments  from 
these  States  would  cause  the  market  to 
break  at  any  time.  Fortunately  there 
has  been  no  disposition  by  shippers  in 
those  States,  thus  far,  to  overcrowd  the 
markets. 

A  brighter  picture  is  presented  by  the 
situation  in  the  3  deficiency  producing 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  which  have  more  of  the  large  mark- 
ets than  any  other  three  States  but 
between  them  have  produced  3  million 
bushels  fewer  potatoes  than  in  1936.  Also 
in  the  New  England  States  the  potato 
crop  has  fallen  short  of  expectations.  In 
other  words,  the  States  in  which  most 
of  the  large  markets  of  the  east  are  lo- 
cated are  all  short  of  potatoes  and  will 
have  to  depend  on  shipped-in  supplies 
when  local  stocks  are  depleted. 


There  are  several  other  factors  which 
may  have  considerable  bearing  on  the  po- 
tato market  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  The  crop  estimate  of  391 
million  bushels  as  of  November  1st  in- 
cludes a  22  million  bushel  increase  in 
early  potatoes  over  1936,  practically  all 
of  which  have  been  disposed  of.  In  other 
words,  in  considering  the  present  supply 
of  late  potatoes  in  the  country,  the  com- 
parison should  not  be  made  between  the 

1936  crop  of  330  million  bushels  and  the 

1937  total  of  391  million,  but,  more 
logically,  with  369  million,  which  is  the 
1937  production  with  the  increase  in  the 
early  crop  over  1936  deducted. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  burdensome 
crop  of  late  potatoes  and  if  consumption 
should  continue  rapid  throughout  the 
season,  there  may  not  be  a  large  surplus 
to  dispose  of  next  spring.  Just  how  fast 
potatoes  will  be  used  cannot  be  predicted. 
However,  the  indications  at  present  point 
toward  more  rapid  use  for  potatoes  than 
last  winter.  Maine  has  started  the  most 
intensive  publicity  drive  for  potatoes  that 
has  ever  been  attempted.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly stimulate  sales,  not  only  for 
Maine  potatoes  but  for  all  potatoes.  A 
year  ago,  with  meat  and  other  foodstuffs 
generally  costing  consumers  less  than  at 
present,  potatoes  were  retailing  from  35 
to  45c  a  peck.  At  present  the  consumer 
is  paying  20  to  30c  a  peck  in  Pennsyl- 
vania markets. 

It  is  true  that  rail  shipments  of  the 
late  crop  of  1937  to  date  is  about  2,500 
cars  behind  the  1936  shipments,  although 
with  the  early  crop  included,  rail  ship- 
ments are  16,000  carloads  in  excess  of 
1936  to  this  date.  Truck  shipments  have 
been  considerably  heavier  this  year  than 
last.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  potatoes 
continue  to  be  consumed  rapidly  through- 
out the  season  that  there  will  be  smaller 
stocks  on  hand  next  April  than  there 
were  last  April. 

It  is  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Div.  of 
Crop  Estimates  that  the  eight  earliest 
States  intend  to  plant  only  89%  of  the 
acreage  planted  in  1937,  but  both  Florida 
and  Texas  will  increase  slightly  accord- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Survey  of  1937  Potato  Crop 

By  Potato  Interests 
Under  direction  of  L.  T.  Denniston 


Pennsylvania's  1937  potato  crop  com- 
pares favorably  in  total  production  with 
the  average  of  the  past  five  years,  total- 
ling 25  to  26  million  bushels.  The  general 
quality  of  the  crop,  from  a  survey  made 
during  September  and  October,  will  show 
that  the  1937  crop  is  superior  in  quality, 
taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  to  crops  of 
previous  years,  being  considerably  above 
the  average  quality  of  the  past  five  years. 
The  tubers  will  average  good  market  size 
and  will  range  smoother,  cleaner  and 
brighter  than  usual  and  show  less  in- 
sect and  disease  injury. 

While  the  production  west  and  north  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  is  lighter  than 
in  previous  years,  the  quality  of  the  crop 
is  good.  The  fine  crop  in  the  southeast 
area  is  above  average  in  both  yield  and 
quality  and  will  make  up  for  most  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  western  counties.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large 
total  potato  crop  in  United  States,  re- 
acting unfavorably  on  the  price  received 
by  growers  in  all  producing  areas,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Pennsylvania  con- 
tributed to  the  surplus  by  a  reckless  in- 
crease  in  acreage  or  production. 

The  data  and  information  contained  in 
this  report  is  based  on  personal  observa- 
tions made  in  all  producing  areas  during 
September  and  October.  Forty-four 
counties  were  visited  during  this  period 
and  187  crops  inspected.  Reliable  infor- 
mation and  data  was  secured  from  other 
counties  on  the  condition  and  quality  ot 
the  crop. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  definite  asser- 
tions or  draw  definite  conclusions  on  the 
different  factors  entering  into  the  conai- 
tion  or  quality  of  the  crop,  since  these 
factors  vary  with  the  different  sections, 
also  with  individual  growers  due  to  sea- 
sonal conditions,  cultural  methods  and 
so  forth.  There  may  be  exceptions  to 
any  statement  that  may  be  made  tor  a 
given  section,  or  the  State  as  a  whole. 

General  Size  of  Tubers— Crov^  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains, range  from  small  to  medium  m 
tuber  size.  Crops  in  the  central  and  ex- 
treme southeast  range  medium;  while 
tuber  size  in  the  south  central  area,  will 
run  from  medium  to  large. 

General  Type  of  Tubers— It  is  Question- 
able if  Pennsylvania  has  ever  produced  a 


potato  crop  with  as  little  second  growth 
and  as  few  ill-shaped  tubers  as  the  1937 
crop.  Although  the  crop  ran  medium  to 
large  in  the  central  southeast,  including 
the  Lehigh  Valley  areas,  yet  very  few 
crops  showed  second  growth  or  ill-shaped 
tubers. 

Brightness  or  Freedom  from  Dirt — Due 
to  favorable  digging  conditions  through 
late  August,  September  and  early  Octo- 
ber, the  bulk  of  the  1937  crop  was  har- 
vested and  stored,  free  of  dirt  and 
showing  a  reasonably  bright  appearance. 
Late  plantings,  resulting  in  late  digging 
during  the  last  part  of  October  and  No- 
vember, had  to  be  harvested  under  wet 
soil  conditions  with  considerable  dirt  go- 
ing into  storage  with  the  tubers. 

Field  Rot  Due  to  Blight— -Lsite  blight 
infection,  ranged  from  severe  in  western 
and  northern  counties,  to  moderate  in  the 
southwest  and  central  counties,  to  light  in 
the  south  and  southeastern  counties,  to 
none  in  the  extreme  southeast.  A  dry 
September  was  a  big  factor  in  a  low  per- 
centage of  tuber  rot  even  in  the  western 
and  northern  counties  where  blight 
reached  an  epidemic  stage.  A  wet  Sep- 
tember would  unquestionably  have  re- 
sulted in  severe  rotting  and  considerable 
less  in  total  production  and  impaired  the 
quality  of  the  crop. 

Field  Rot  Other  Than  Due  to  Blight— 
Bacterial  rot  and  other  types  of  tuber 
rot  was  not  as  prevalent  as  in  other  sea- 
sons, except  on  the  late  dug  crops.  Bac- 
terial rot  and  field  rots  other  than  blight, 
are  generally  more  severe  under  wet  dig- 
ging conditions. 

Stem  End  Discoloration— ^tem  end  dis- 
coloration was  lighter  in  the  1937  crop 
than  anv  crop  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  There  are  a  few  areas  where 
this  problem  is  particularly  acute;  as  an 
example  the  south  central  and  south- 
western sections.  In  making  the  survey, 
very  few  growers  complained  of  stem  end 
discoloration  in  contrast  to  previous 
years. 

Sunburvr— Sunburn  was  rather  general 
in  all  growing  sections  except  the  west 
and  north  where  the  crop  matured  pre- 
maturely due  to  late  blight.  Injury  due 
to  sunburn  was  more  severe  with  crops 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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DAYS  OF  DECEMBER 

Out  of  the  Bosom  of  the  Air 

Out   of  the   Cloud — folds  of  her  gar- 
ments shaken — 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare 

Over  the  harvest  fields  forsaken. 
Silent  and  soft  and  slow 

Decends  the  snow. 


CHRISTMAS 

As  Christmas  time  approaches  and  the 
Christmas  spirit  is  prevalent,  we  feel 
privileged  to  lay  aside  all  social  conven- 
tions and  to  think  of  each  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato 
Growers'  Association,  the  producers,  dis- 
tributors, educators  and  co-workers  as 
friends. 

This  message  from  the  Association  is 
addressed  to  all  those  with  whom  we 
have  had  any  business  relations  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  a  Christmas  greet- 
ing.   The  idea  is  that  business,  as  well 


as  the  individual,  can  feel  the  Christmas 
spirit. 

We  believe  that  our  business,  all  busi- 
ness, is  more  cooperative  than  it  is  con- 
flict. We  do  not  regard  our  competitors, 
or  those  who  disagree  with  us,  as  our  ene- 
mies, but  as  rivals  in  serving  our 
growers.  The  only  way  we  want  to  beat 
them  is  by  giving  better  service.  They 
do  us  good  by  keeping  us  alert  and  p  e- 
venting  us  from  slumping  into  slipshod 
ways. 

So  here's  to  these  competitors ! 

May  you  all  thrive,  and  by  your  rivalry 
keep  us  always  up  to  the  mark.  May 
we  never  decend  into  hittei-ness  or  hard 
feeling,  hut  each  set  the  other  a  good 
example  in  fair  dealing. 

We  do  not  look  upon  those  who  are 
cooperating  in  our  business  as  those 
whom  we  should,  by  hook  or  crook,  ex- 
tract as  much  money  as  possible.  We 
want,  in  every  deal  we  make,  to  benefit 
everyone  interested.  We  believe  that  any 
transactions  in  which  all  intrested  par- 
ties are  not  profited,  is  bad  business  in 
the  long  run;  we  believe  that  all  should 
mutually  serve  one  another. 

May  you  never  suspect  that  we  have 
taken  advantage  of  you,  never  discover 
that  we  have  wilfully  misrepresented 
anything  to  you,  never  remember  that 
we  have  treated  you  otherwise  than 
courteously. 

In  our  business  we  are  trying  to  do 
our  part  of  the  world's  work.  You  are 
trying  to  do  your  part.  As  co-workers 
for  the  general  good,  let  us  exchange 
generous  Christmas  greetings. 

The  Old  World  uses  war  as  its  method 
of  expressing  energy,  efficiency  and  or- 
ganization. Those  same  things  we,  of  the 
New  World,  express  in  business. 

We  think  we  best  serve  the  nation  by 
serving  the  people  in  it,  and,  as  far  as 
opportunity  permits,  the  people  in  other 
nations.  By  business  we  make  life  richer, 
more  worth  while. 

Christmas  is  the  great  human  festival. 
We  want  all  our  associates  to  feel  on 
this  day  that  we  are  bound  together  in 
the  best  and  most  humane  of  ties — that 
of  service. 

May  we  all  band  together  for  fair 
dealing,  justice,  forbearance,  hope,  faith 
in  each  other,  enthusiasm,  efficiency  and 
a  determination  to  do  the  very  best  we 
can,  each  in  the  corner  in  which  we  are 
placed. 

And  may  we  all  stand  together  against 
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our  common  enemies — fear,  self -distrust, 
discouragement,  worry,  petulance,  sus- 
picion, carelessness,  evil  thinking,  self- 
pity  and  everthing  else  that  makes  life 
wretched,  work  poor  and  play  poison — 
against  whatever  loosens  the  sinews  of 
our  high  courage. 

May  you  all  be  happily  surrounded  by 
Good  Cheer,  Health  and  Prosperity.  May 
the  year  1938  shower  its  blessings  upon 
you — each  day  unfold  to  you  more  happi- 
ness, and  hold  the  Ship  of  Prosperity 
lingering  long  at  your  dock. 


FARM  SHOW  ENTRY  DATES 

Entries  for  the  twenty-second  annual 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  which  will  be 
held  January  17  to  21,  are  now  being  re- 
ceived at  the  Farm  Show  offices  in  Har- 
risburg,  J.  Hansell  French,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  chairman  of  the  State 
Farm  Show  Commission  has  announced. 

Closing  dates  for  entries  in  the  various 
departments  are  as  follows: 

Dec.     1 — State  project  contest. 
Dec.     4 — Horses,  sheep,  swine,  beef  cat- 
tle. 
Dec.     6 — Dairy  cattle. 
Dec.  11— Poultry. 
Dec.  18— Horshoe  pitching  and  cultural 

arts. 
Jan.  14 — Apiary  products. 
Jan.  15— Milk,  corn,  small  grains,  pota- 
toes, tobacco,  eggs,  home  eco- 
nomics. 
Jan.  16— Baby  chicks,  dressed  turkeys. 
Jan.  17-Apples,  edible  nuts,  vef  tf jes, 
maple  syrup  and  maple  sugai, 
wool. 
Space    for    commercial   exhibitors   has 
all  been  contracted  for  and  entry  blanks 
in    the    twenty-five    competitive    depart- 
ments are  pouring  in  unusually  early. 

Reports  from  more  than  thirty  State 
agricultural  associations,  which  are  plan- 
ning to  hold  their  annual  conventions  m 
Harrisburg  during  Farm  Show  week 
indicate  that  all  previous  attendance  rec 
ords  will  be  broken  if  weather  conditions 
are  favorable. 

In  discussing  the  coming  show.  Secre- 
tary French  said  recently: 

"The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  is  the 
largest  indoor  farm  products  show  in  the 
United  States  and  occupies  the  largest 
building  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Housed 
in  a  ten-acre  building  the  Pennsylvania 


Farm  Show  upholds  the  agricultural 
position  and  reputation  of  this  great 
Commonwealth.  Having  pioneered  in  the 
colonial  development  of  farming  in 
America  as  well  as  in  modern  scientific 
agriculture,  it  was  inevitable  that  Penn- 
sylvania should  pioneer  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  agricultural  exposition  on 
such  a  large  scale. 

"The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  is  more 
than  just  a  State  Fair.   It  has  the  spirit 
of  a  community  farm  show  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  gigantic  State  exposition.    It 
is  an  agricultural  institution  that  stands 
alone  in  the  world.    As  many  as  402,000 
persons   have    passed   through   its   gates 
in  a  single  week  without  charge.   Entries 
in  the  twenty-five  departments  have  at- 
tained   the    astonishing   total    of    10,656. 
The    1938    Show    will    offer    7,808    cash 
awards    totaling     $40,672.75.      Annually 
325  commercial  exhibitors  buy  space  on 
the  main  floor  of  the  Farm  Show  Build- 
ing and  hundreds  of  commercial  exhibi- 
tors are  turned  away  because  of  lack  of 
space. 

"The    Pennsylvania    Farm    Show    fits 
admirably   into   the    Statewide   program 
to    encourage    the    production    of    high- 
quality  farm  products  and  live-stock,    it 
has  become  an  inspiration  not  only  to  the 
producers  but  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth.   Hundreds  of  county  and 
community     fairs     and     farm     products 
shows  are  held  in  Pennsylvania  each  year 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall  montns. 
Many  of  the  blue  ribbon  winners  froni 
these  exhibitions  are  entered  in  the  State 
Show.    The  Show  also  serves  ma  com- 
prehensive manner  as  a  place  where  the 
farmers  may  see  the  latest  in  mechanical 
development  for  use  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  home." 


Don't  Forget 

the 

PENNSYLVANIA 
FARM  SHOW 

Harrisburg 
January  17-21,  1938 
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Four  of  the  large  late-crop  potato 
States,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Colo- 
rado and  Ohio  are  reported  on  November 
1st  to  have  produced  9  million  bushels 
fewer  potatoes  than  during  the  short- 
crop  year  of  1936,  a  drop  of  approxi- 
mately 12%.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
potato  market  has  been  perking  up  of 
late? 

*        *         it 

'Tis  rumored  that  because  of  too  much 
tuber-borne  disease  resulting  from  Maine 
Certified  seed  planted  in  1937,  Pennsyl- 
vania growers  will  not  plant  as  heavily 
from  that  source  in  1938.  Maine  has  a 
real  job  in  the  careful  certification  of 
5,000  cars  of  certified  seed  each  year. 
Here's  hoping  that  this  important  ser- 
vice to  potato  growers  the  country  over 
will  not  be  allowed  to  slip. 

*  •     * 

Speaking  of  certification,  a  recent  pow- 
wow was  held  in  Chicago  at  which  cer- 
tification chiefs  of  all  principal  potato 
States  were  on  deck.  Our  own  K.  W. 
Lauer,  recovered  from  his  recent  illness, 
flew  to  the  meeting.  How's  the  weather 
up  there,  Kurv? 

*  *     • 

The  Farm  Show  is  only  a  month  away. 
As  usual,  the  potato  industry  of  the 
State  will  have  a  most  prominent  part 
in  the  greatest  indoor  agricultural  ex- 
hibition of  the  country.  Most  interesting 
potato  meetings  have  been  arranged. 
The  latest  and  best  in  potato  machinery 
and  equipment  will  be  displayed.  The 
potato  banquet  will  again  be  one  of  the 
principal  affairs  of  the  entire  week.  With 
a  crop  of  the  finest  quality  produced  in 
years,  growers  the  State  over  should 
enter  the  competitive  classes,  both  the 
exhibition  and  the  commercial. 

*  *     * 

Thar's  bar  in  them  that  woods  above 
Williamsport.  There's  one  less  bear  than 
there  was,  however.  Phil  Antes  got  his- 
self  one,  first  day  of  the  season. 

*  •     * 

To  Alexander  Legge,  former  president 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  the 
following  statement  has  been  credited; 
"Until  the  American  farmer  learns  to 
market  cooperatively,  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, without  dumping  everything  he  has 
on  the  market  at  one  time,  he  will  not 
realize  what  he  should  be  entitled  to  for 
his  products.  Individualism  is  fine  to  talk 
about  from  the  platform;   it   makes  the 


farmer  swell   with   pride   but   it  doesn't 
swell  his  pocket  book." 

*  *     * 

Roy  Wotring  recently  had  one  of  his 
trucks  stopped  by  an  enforcement  officer, 
Roy  kept  out  of  the  'hoosgow'  and  didn't 
pay  a  fine  so  we  expect  his  spuds  were 

properly  marked. 

*  *     * 

Because  of  crop  shortages  in  western 
and  northern  tier  counties,  fewer  pota- 
toes have  moved  in  Association  bags 
this  fall  than  were  sold  last  Fall.  Don't 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however  that  the 
price  level  for  ALL  Pennsylvania  pota- 
toes has  been  raised  by  the  market 
established  by  Pennsylvania  Blue  Labels. 
Relatively  few  of  us  have  gotten  the 
Pennsylvania  potato  industry  to  first 
base.  Let's  the  rest  of  us  come  to  bat 
and  knock  in  the  winning  run. 

*  *     * 

Was  recently  informed  by  one  of  our 
old-timers  that  GUIDE  POST  was  the 
only  farm  paper  that  he  always  read 
from  cover  to  cover.  Not  being  the  editor 
but  merely  a  humble  contributor,  need  I 
blush  with  shame  to  admit  that  it  is 
the  only  publication  coming  to  my  home 
that  is  read  from  stem  to  stern  by  every 
member  of  the  household? 


Maine  growers  are  said  to  be  none  too 
optimistic  about  the  potato  market,  al- 
though they  do  expect  the  price  to  ad- 
vance from  the  present  figure  of  80c  a 
barrel  to  at  least  $1.00.  With  a  severe 
shortage  in  western  Pennsylvania  and 
more  than  half  of  the  crop  already  sold 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  is  it  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  price  to  Penn- 
sylvania growers  will  advance  from  the 

present  70c  a  bushel  to  at  least  $1.00. 

*     *     * 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  Chippewa  and 
Kahtahdin  to  popularity  is  shown  in  the 
figures  released  by  the  Maine  Divinion 
of  Crop  Estimates.  Out  of  a  total  of  25,- 
717  acres  of  certified  seed  grown  in  the 
State,  1399  acres  were  Chippewas  com- 
pared to  30  acres  in  1935  and  302  acren 
in  1936,  while  the  Kahtahdin  increaned 
from  587  acres  last  year  to  1099  acren 
this  year.  11,117  acres  of  Mountains  and 
10,503  acres  of  Cobblers  were  certified. 
The  new  variety,  Warba,  had  43  acres 
compared  with  5  last  year. 

(Contimued  on  puyf<  14) 
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The  Market  Outlook 

by  D.  M.  James 

In  Charge 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing 

Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 


The  potato  market  has  strengthened 
during  the  past  two  months,  principally 
because  the  fall  digging-time  glut  has 
passed,  partly  because  the  crop  estimate 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  decreased  12  million  bushels 
since  September  1st,  and  also  because 
potatoes  are  going  into  consumption  rap- 
idly. It  is  true  that  the  wholesale  trade 
is  not  buying  ahead  to  any  great  extent, 
potatoes  going  to  the  consumers  soon 
after  they  reach  city  markets  but  there 
has  been  an  active  demand  with  most  po- 
tatoes at  present  in  producing  sections 
being  held  for  higher  prices. 

The  farm  price  to  Pennsylvania  grow- 
ers has  advanced  approximately  20  to  25c 
a  bushel  from  September  15th  to  No- 
vember 15th.  Will  there  be  a  similar  ad- 
vance during  the  next  two  months?  It 
is  not  the  puropse  of  this  article  to  pre- 
dict prices  but  rather  to  show  market 
trends.  There  are  factors  which  might 
cause  this  trend  to  be  upward  but  there 
are  also  factors  which  might  cause  it  to 
be  downward. 

The  heavy  producing  States  of  Maine, 
Michigan  and  Idaho,  with  20  million  more 
bushels  reported  than  in  1936  have  ship- 
ped 170  fewer  cars  to  date.  There  need 
be  no  doubt  that  these  four  States  must 
market  their  crops  more  rapidly  between 
now  and  next  June  in  order  to  empty 
their  storages.  Too  rapid  shipments  from 
these  States  would  cause  the  market  to 
break  at  any  time.  Fortunately  there 
has  been  no  disposition  by  shippers  in 
those  States,  thus  far,  to  overcrowd  the 
markets. 

A  brighter  picture  is  presented  by  the 
situation  in  the  3  deficiency  producing 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  which  have  more  of  the  large  mark- 
ets than  any  other  three  States  but 
between  them  have  produced  3  million 
buKhels  fewer  potatoes  than  in  1936.  Also 
in  the  New  England  States  the  potato 
crop  has  fallen  short  of  expectations.  In 
other  words,  the  States  in  which  most 
of  the  large  markets  of  the  east  are  lo- 
caU'd  are  all  short  of  potatoes  and  will 
have  to  depend  on  shipped-in  supplies 
wh<*n  local  Htocks  are  depleted. 


There  are  several  other  factors  which 
may  have  considerable  bearing  on  the  po- 
tato market  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  The  crop  estimate  of  391 
million  bushels  as  of  November  1st  in- 
cludes a  22  million  bushel  increase  in 
early  potatoes  over  1936,  practically  all 
of  which  have  been  disposed  of.  In  other 
words,  in  considering  the  present  supply 
of  late  potatoes  in  the  country,  the  com- 
parison should  not  be  made  between  the 

1936  crop  of  330  million  bushels  and  the 

1937  total  of  391  million,  but,  more 
logically,  with  369  million,  which  is  the 
1937  production  with  the  increase  in  the 
early  crop  over  1936  deducted. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  burdensome 
crop  of  late  potatoes  and  if  consumption 
should  continue  rapid  throughout  the 
season,  there  may  not  be  a  large  surplus 
to  dispose  of  next  spring.  Just  how  fast 
potatoes  will  be  used  cannot  be  predicted. 
However,  the  indications  at  present  point 
toward  more  rapid  use  for  potatoes  than 
last  winter.  Maine  has  started  the  most 
intensive  publicity  drive  for  potatoes  that 
has  ever  been  attempted.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly stimulate  sales,  not  only  for 
Maine  potatoes  but  for  all  potatoes.  A 
year  ago,  with  meat  and  other  foodstuffs 
generally  costing  consumers  less  than  at 
present,  potatoes  were  retailing  from  35 
to  45c  a  peck.  At  present  the  consumer 
is  paying  20  to  30c  a  peck  in  Pennsyl- 
vania markets. 

It  is  true  that  rail  shipments  of  the 
late  crop  of  1937  to  date  is  about  2,500 
cars  behind  the  1936  shipments,  although 
with  the  early  crop  included,  rail  ship- 
ments are  16,000  carloads  in  excess  of 
1936  to  this  date.  Truck  shipments  have 
been  considerably  heavier  this  year  than 
last.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  potatoes 
continue  to  be  consumed  rapidly  through- 
out the  season  that  there  will  be  smaller 
stocks  on  hand  next  April  than  there 
were  last  April. 

It  is  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Div.  of 
Crop  Estimates  that  the  eight  earliest 
States  intend  to  plant  only  89%  of  the 
acreage  planted  in  1937,  but  both  Florida 
and  Texas  will  increase  slightly  accord- 
( Continued  on  page  12) 
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Survey  of  1937  Potato  Crop 

By  Potato  Interests 
Under  direction  of  L.  T.  Denniston 
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Pennsylvania's  1937  potato  crop  com- 
pares favorably  in  total  production  with 
the  average  of  the  past  five  years,  total- 
ling 25  to  26  million  bushels.  The  general 
quality  of  the  crop,  from  a  survey  made 
during  September  and  October,  will  show 
that  the  1937  crop  is  superior  in  quality, 
taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  to  crops  of 
previous  years,  being  considerably  above 
the  average  quality  of  the  past  five  years. 
The  tubers  will  average  good  market  size 
and  will  range  smoother,  cleaner  and 
brighter  than  usual  and  show  less  in- 
sect and  disease   injury. 

While  the  production  west  and  north  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  is  lighter  than 
in  previous  years,  the  quality  of  the  crop 
is  good.  The  fine  crop  in  the  southeast 
area  is  above  average  in  both  yield  and 
quality  and  will  make  up  for  most  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  western  counties.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large 
total  potato  crop  in  United  States,  re- 
acting unfavorably  on  the  price  received 
by  growers  in  all  producing  areas,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Pennsylvania  con- 
tributed to  the  surplus  by  a  reckless  in- 
crease in  acreage  or  production. 

The  data  and  information  contained  in 
this  report  is  based  on  personal  observa- 
tions made  in  all  producing  areas  during 
September  and  October.  Forty-four 
counties  were  visited  during  this  period 
and  187  crops  inspected.  Reliable  infor- 
mation and  data  was  secured  from  other 
counties  on  the  condition  and  quality  of 
the  crop. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  definite  asser- 
tions or  draw  definite  conclusions  on  the 
different  factors  entering  into  the  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  the  crop,  since  these 
factors  vary  with  the  different  sections, 
also  with  individual  growers  due  to  sea- 
sonal conditions,  cultural  methods  and 
so  forth.  There  may  be  exceptions  to 
any  statement  that  may  be  made  for  a 
given  section,  or  the  State  as  a  whole. 

General  Size  of  Tubers — Crops  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains, range  from  small  to  medium  in 
tuber  size.  Crops  in  the  central  and  ex- 
treme southeast  range  medium;  while 
tuber  size  in  the  south  central  area,  will 
run  from  medium  to  large. 

General  Type  of  Tubers — It  is  question- 
able if  Pennsylvania  has  ever  produced  a 


potato  crop  with  as  little  second  growth 
and  as  few  ill-shaped  tubers  as  the  1937 
crop.  Although  the  crop  ran  medium  to 
large  in  the  central  southeast,  including 
the  Lehigh  Valley  areas,  yet  very  few 
crops  showed  second  growth  or  ill-shaped 
tubers. 

Brightness  or  Freedom  from  Dirt — Due 
to  favorable  digging  conditions  through 
late  August,  September  and  early  Octo- 
ber, the  bulk  of  the  1937  crop  was  har- 
vested and  stored,  free  of  dirt  and 
showing  a  reasonably  bright  appearance. 
Late  plantings,  resulting  in  late  digging 
during  the  last  part  of  October  and  No- 
vember, had  to  be  harvested  under  wet 
soil  conditions  with  considerable  dirt  go- 
ing into  storage  with  the  tubers. 

Field  Rot  Due  to  Blight — Late  blight 
infection,  ranged  from  severe  in  western 
and  northern  counties,  to  moderate  in  the 
southwest  and  central  counties,  to  light  in 
the  south  and  southeastern  counties,  to 
none  in  the  extreme  southeast.  A  dry 
September  was  a  big  factor  in  a  low  per- 
centage of  tuber  rot  even  in  the  western 
and  northern  counties  where  blight 
reached  an  epidemic  stage.  A  wet  Sep- 
tember would  unquestionably  have  re- 
sulted in  severe  rotting  and  considerable 
less  in  total  production  and  impaired  the 
quality  of  the  crop. 

Field  Rot  Other  Than  Due  to  Blight — 
Bacterial  rot  and  other  types  of  tuber 
rot  was  not  as  prevalent  as  in  other  sea- 
sons, except  on  the  late  dug  crops.  Bac- 
terial rot  and  field  rots  other  than  blight, 
are  generally  more  severe  under  wet  dig- 
ging conditions. 

Stem  End  Discoloration — Stem  end  dis- 
coloration was  lighter  in  the  1937  crop 
than  any  crop  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  There  are  a  few  areas  where 
this  problem  is  particularly  acute;  as  an 
example  the  south  central  and  south- 
western sections.  In  making  the  survey, 
very  few  growers  complained  of  stem  end 
discoloration  in  contrast  to  previous 
years. 

Sunburn — Sunburn  was  rather  general 
in  all  growing  sections  except  the  west 
and  north  where  the  crop  matured  pre- 
maturely due  to  late  blight.  Injury  due 
to  sunburn  was  more  severe  with  crops 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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DAYS  OF  DECEMBER 

Out  of  the  Bosom  of  the  Air 

Out  of  the   Cloud — folds  of  her  gar- 
ments shaken — 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare 

Over  the  harvest  fields  forsaken. 
Silent  and  soft  and  slow 

Decends  the  snow. 


CHRISTMAS 

As  Christmas  time  approaches  and  the 
Christmas  spirit  is  prevalent,  we  feel 
privileged  to  lay  aside  all  social  conven- 
tions and  to  think  of  each  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato 
Growers'  Association,  the  producers,  dis- 
tributors, educators  and  co-workers  as 
friends. 

This  message  from  the  Association  is 
addressed  to  all  those  with  whom  we 
have  had  any  business  relations  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  a  Christmas  greet- 
ing.   The  idea  is  that  business,  as  well 


as  the  individual,  can  feel  the  Christmas 
spirit. 

We  believe  that  our  business,  all  busi- 
ness, is  more  cooperative  than  it  is  con- 
flict. We  do  not  regard  our  competitors, 
or  those  who  disagree  with  us,  as  our  ene- 
mies, but  as  rivals  in  serving  our 
growers.  The  only  way  we  want  to  beat 
them  is  by  giving  better  service.  They 
do  us  good  by  keeping  us  alert  and  p  e- 
venting  us  from  slumping  into  slipshod 
ways. 

So  here's  to  these  competitors ! 

May  you  all  thrive,  and  by  your  rivalry 
keep  us  always  up  to  the  mark.  May 
we  never  decend  into  bitteimess  or  hard 
feeling,  but  each  set  the  other  a  good 
example  in  fair  dealing. 

We  do  not  look  upon  those  who  are 
cooperating  in  our  business  as  those 
whom  we  should,  by  hook  or  crook,  ex- 
tract as  much  money  as  possible.  We 
want,  in  every  deal  we  make,  to  benefit 
everyone  interested.  We  believe  that  any 
transactions  in  which  all  intrested  par- 
ties are  not  profited,  is  bad  business  in 
the  long  run;  we  believe  that  all  should 
mutually  serve  one  another. 

May  you  never  suspect  that  we  have 
taken  advantage  of  you,  never  discover 
that  we  have  wilfully  misrepresented 
anything  to  you,  never  remember  that 
we  have  treated  you  otherwise  than 
courteously. 

In  our  business  we  are  trying  to  do 
our  part  of  the  world's  work.  You  are 
trying  to  do  your  part.  As  co-workers 
for  the  general  good,  let  us  exchange 
generous  Christmas  greetings. 

The  Old  World  uses  war  as  its  method 
of  expressing  energy,  efficiency  and  or- 
ganization. Those  same  things  we,  of  the 
New  World,  express  in  business. 

We  think  we  best  serve  the  nation  by 
serving  the  people  in  it,  and,  as  far  as 
opportunity  permits,  the  people  in  other 
nations.  By  business  we  make  life  richer, 
more  worth  while. 

Christmas  is  the  great  human  festival. 
We  want  all  our  associates  to  feel  on 
this  day  that  we  are  bound  together  in 
the  best  and  most  humane  of  ties — that 
of  service. 

May  we  all  band  together  for  fair 
dealing,  justice,  forbearance,  hope,  faith 
in  each  other,  enthusiasm,  efficiency  and 
a  determination  to  do  the  very  best  we 
can,  each  in  the  corner  in  which  we  are 
placed. 

And  may  we  all  stand  together  against 
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our  common  enemies — fear,  self-distrust, 
discouragement,  worry,  petulance,  sus- 
picion, carelessness,  evil  thinking,  self- 
pity  and  everthing  else  that  makes  life 
wretched,  work  poor  and  play  poison — 
against  whatever  loosens  the  sinews  of 
our  high  courage. 

May  you  all  be  happily  surrounded  by 
Good  Cheer,  Health  and  Prosperity.  May 
the  year  1938  shower  its  blessings  upon 
you — each  day  unfold  to  you  more  happi- 
ness, and  hold  the  Ship  of  Prosperity 
lingering  long  at  your  dock. 


FARM  SHOW  ENTRY  DATES 

Entries  for  the  twenty-second  annual 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  which  will  be 
held  January  17  to  21,  are  now  being  re- 
ceived at  the  Farm  Show  offices  in  Har- 
risburg,  J.  Hansell  French,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  chairman  of  the  State 
Farm  Show  Commission  has  announced. 

Closing  dates  for  entries  in  the  various 
departments  are  as  follows: 

Dec.     1 — State  project  contest. 
Dec.     4 — Horses,  sheep,  swine,  beef  cat- 
tle. 

Dec.     6 — Dairy  cattle. 

Dec.  11— Poultry. 

Dec.  18 — Horshoe  pitching  and  cultural 
arts. 

Jan.  14 — Apiary  products. 

Jan.  15 — Milk,  corn,  small  grains,  pota- 
toes, tobacco,  eggs,  home  eco- 
nomics. 

Jan.  16 — Baby  chicks,  dressed  turkeys. 

Jan.  17 — Apples,  edible  nuts,  vegetables, 
maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar, 
wool. 

Space  for  commercial  exhibitors  has 
all  been  contracted  for  and  entry  blanks 
in  the  twenty-five  competitive  depart- 
ments are  pouring  in  unusually  early. 

Reports  from  more  than  thirty  State 
agricultural  associations,  which  are  plan- 
ning to  hold  their  annual  conventions  in 
Harrisburg  during  Farm  Show  week, 
indicate  that  all  previous  attendance  rec- 
ords will  be  broken  if  weather  conditions 
are  favorable. 

In  discussing  the  coming  show,  Secre- 
tary French  said  recently: 

"The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  is  the 
?argest  indoor  farm  products  show  in  the 
United  States  and  occupies  the  largest 
building  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Housed 
in  a  ten-acre  building  the  Pennsylvania 


Farm  Show  upholds  the  agricultural 
position  and  reputation  of  this  great 
Commonwealth.  Having  pioneered  in  the 
colonial  development  of  farming  in 
America  as  well  as  in  modern  scientific 
agriculture,  it  was  inevitable  that  Penn- 
sylvania should  pioneer  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  agricultural  exposition  on 
such  a  large  scale. 

"The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  is  more 
than  just  a  State  Fair.  It  has  the  spirit 
of  a  community  farm  show  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  gigantic  State  exposition.  It 
is  an  agricultural  institution  that  stands 
alone  in  the  world.  As  many  as  402,000 
persons  have  passed  through  its  gates 
in  a  single  week  without  charge.  Entries 
in  the  twenty-five  departments  have  at- 
tained the  astonishing  total  of  10,656. 
The  1938  Show  will  offer  7,808  cash 
awards  totaling  $40,672.75.  Annually 
325  commercial  exhibitors  buy  space  on 
the  main  floor  of  the  Farm  Show  Build- 
ing and  hundreds  of  commercial  exhibi- 
tors are  turned  away  because  of  lack  of 
space. 

"The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  fits 
admirably  into  the  Statewide  program 
to  encourage  the  production  of  high- 
quality  farm  products  and  live-stock.  It 
has  become  an  inspiration  not  only  to  the 
producers  but  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Hundreds  of  county  and 
community  fairs  and  farm  products 
shows  are  held  in  Pennsylvania  each  year 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall  months. 
Many  of  the  blue  ribbon  winners  from 
these  exhibitions  are  entered  in  the  State 
Show.  The  Show  also  serves  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner  as  a  place  where  the 
farmers  may  see  the  latest  in  mechanical 
development  for  use  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  home." 


Don't  Forget 

the 

PENNSYLVANIA 
FARM  SHOW 

Harrisburg 

January  17-21,  1938 
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Four  of  the  large  late-crop  potato 
States,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Colo- 
rado and  Ohio  are  reported  on  November 
1st  to  have  produced  9  million  bushels 
fewer  potatoes  than  during  the  short- 
crop  year  of  1936,  a  drop  of  approxi- 
mately 12%.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
potato  market  has   been  perking  up  of 

late? 

*  *     * 

Tis  rumored  that  because  of  too  much 
tuber-borne  disease  resulting  from  Maine 
Certified  seed  planted  in  1937,  Pennsyl- 
vania growers  will  not  plant  as  heavily 
from  that  source  in  1938.  Maine  has  a 
real  job  in  the  careful  certification  of 
5,000  cars  of  certified  seed  each  year. 
Here's  hoping  that  this  important  ser- 
vice to  potato  growers  the  country  over 
will  not  be  allowed  to  slip. 

*  *     * 

Speaking  of  certification,  a  recent  pow- 
wow was  held  in  Chicago  at  which  cer- 
tification chiefs  of  all  principal  potato 
States  were  on  deck.  Our  own  K.  W. 
Lauer,  recovered  from  his  recent  illness, 
flew  to  the  meeting.  How's  the  weather 
up  there,  Kurv? 

*  *     • 

The  Farm  Show  is  only  a  month  away. 
As  usual,  the  potato  industry  of  the 
State  will  have  a  most  prominent  part 
in  the  greatest  indoor  agricultural  ex- 
hibition of  the  country.  Most  interesting 
potato  meetings  have  been  arranged. 
The  latest  and  best  in  potato  machinery 
and  equipment  will  be  displayed.  The 
potato  banquet  will  again  be  one  of  the 
principal  affairs  of  the  entire  week.  With 
a  crop  of  the  finest  quality  produced  in 
years,  growers  the  State  over  should 
enter  the  competitive  classes,  both  the 
exhibition  and  the  commercial. 

*  *     * 

Thar's  bar  in  them  that  woods  above 
Williamsport.  There's  one  less  bear  than 
there  was,  however.  Phil  Antes  got  his- 
self  one,  first  day  of  the  season. 

*  *     * 

To  Alexander  Legge,  former  president 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  the 
following  statement  has  been  credited; 
"Until  the  American  farmer  learns  to 
market  cooperatively,  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, without  dumping  everything  he  has 
on  the  market  at  one  time,  he  will  not 
realize  what  he  should  be  entitled  to  for 
his  products.  Individualism  is  fine  to  talk 
about  from  the  platform;   it  makes  the 


farmer  swell  with   pride   but   it  doesn't 
swell  his  pocket  book." 

*  *     * 

Roy  Wotring  recently  had  one  of  his 
trucks  stopped  by  an  enforcement  officer. 
Roy  kept  out  of  the  *hoosgow'  and  didn't 
pay  a  fine  so  we  expect  his  spuds  were 
properly  marked. 

*  *     * 

Because  of  crop  shortages  in  western 
and  northern  tier  counties,  fewer  pota- 
toes have  moved  in  Association  bags 
this  fall  than  were  sold  last  Fall.  Don't 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however  that  the 
price  level  for  ALL  Pennsylvania  pota- 
toes has  been  raised  by  the  market 
established  by  Pennsylvania  Blue  Labels. 
Relatively  few  of  us  have  gotten  the 
Pennsylvania  potato  industry  to  first 
base.  Let's  the  rest  of  us  come  to  bat 
and  knock  in  the  winning  run. 

*  •     ♦ 

Was  recently  informed  by  one  of  our 
old-timers  that  GUIDE  POST  was  the 
only  farm  paper  that  he  always  read 
from  cover  to  cover.  Not  being  the  editor 
but  merely  a  humble  contributor,  need  I 
blush  with  shame  to  admit  that  it  is 
the  only  publication  coming  to  my  home 
that  is  read  from  stem  to  stern  by  every 
member  of  the  household? 

*  *     * 

Maine  growers  are  said  to  be  none  too 
optimistic  about  the  potato  market,  al- 
though they  do  expect  the  price  to  ad- 
vance from  the  present  figure  of  80c  a 
barrel  to  at  least  $1.00.  With  a  severe 
shortage  in  western  Pennsylvania  and 
more  than  half  of  the  crop  already  sold 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  is  it  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  price  to  Penn- 
sylvania growers  will  advance  from  the 
present  70c  a  bushel  to  at  least  $1.00. 

*  *     * 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  Chippewa  and 
Kahtahdin  to  popularity  is  shown  in  the 
figures  released  by  the  Maine  Division 
of  Crop  Estimates.  Out  of  a  total  of  25,- 
717  acres  of  certified  seed  grown  in  the 
State,  1399  acres  were  Chippewas  com- 
pared to  30  acres  in  1935  and  302  acres 
in  1936,  while  the  Kahtahdin  increased 
from  587  acres  last  year  to  1099  acres 
this  year.  11,117  acres  of  Mountains  and 
10,503  acres  of  Cobblers  were  certified. 
The  new  variety,  Warba,  had  43  acres 
compared  with  5  last  year. 

(Contmiied  on  page  14) 
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OVER  THE  PICKING  TABLE 


by  Inspector  Throwout 


This  old  world  is  going  to  be  a  better 
place  to  live  in  when  it  becomes  more 
generally  known  we  suffer  by  our  sins 
and  not  from  our  sins. 


It  is  not  what  you  would  like  to  be,  but 
what  you  are  best  fitted  to  do,  that  is 
going  to  get  you  somewhere  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 


Growers,  you  can't  out-talk  a  prospec- 
tive potato  buyer.  You  will  get  further 
by  out-thinking  him. 


This  one  is  related  about  a  grower  in 
Butler  County,  who  was  undergoing  a 
querry  about  the  potato  industry. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  him  was : 

"How  many  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
exported  from  Pennsylvania  in  any 
stated  year?" 

After  some  study  and  consideration, 
he  said, 

"In  1492— None." 


From  Erie  County  comes  the  story  of 
the  man  who  hanged  himself  to  a  bed 
post  by  his  suspenders.  The  verdict  of 
the  Coroner's  jury  was: — 

"Deceased  came  to  his  death  by  coming 
home  full  and  mistaking  himself  for  his 
pants.' 


tt 


The  fellow  who  measures  his  success 
by  the  number  of  contacts  he  makes, 
always  reminds  us  of  a  bell-hop. 


A  spud  grower  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  State  says,  "All  things  come  to 
those  who  wait." 

A  Lehigh  County  grower  answers, 
"But,  there's  too  durn  many  waiting." 


A  horse  must  be  "broke"  before  he 
will  work — a  ten  dollar  bill  works  too 
fast  after  it  is  broke.  Some  men  won't 
work  until  they  are  broke. 


The  spinster,  who  insisted  on  calling 
legs  *limbs',  asked  the  maid  if  she  had 
given  the  canary  its  morning  bath. 

"Yes,  Miss",  responded  the  girl,  "You 
may  come  in  now." 


Most  all  family  automobiles  are  driven 
by  the  back  axle,  and  from  the  back  seat. 


Mark  Twain  once  said  a  mine  was  a 
hole  in  the  ground  owned  by  a  damn  liar. 
Had  he  lived  to  buy  some  oil  stock  from 
the  same  fellow,  he  could  have  said  as 
much  for  an  oil  well. 


A  Luzerne  County  potato  buyer,  while 
attending  a  revival  meeting,  was  urged 
to  repent  his  sins.  He  wavered  for  a 
time,  but  finally  said, 

"Friends,  I  want  to  repent  and  tell  you 
how  bad  I  have  been,  but  I  dare  not  do 
it  when  the  Grand  Jury  is  in  session." 

"The  Lord  will  forgive!"  shouted  the 
Evangelist. 

"Maybe  so,  but  He  ain't  on  that  Grand 
Jury." 


About  the  busiest  thing  in  the  world  is 
a  hen  scratching  for  one  chick.  We  must 
give  the  hen  credit  for  not  letting  up  on 
her  energy  because  the  chick  crop  was 
not  what  she  expected. 


When  the  market  suits  you  not. 

Try  smiling 
When  your  tater  isn't  hot, 

Try  smiling. 
When  your  inspector  don't  do  right, 

Or  your  pack  isn't  bright, 
Sure  it's  hard,  but  then  you  might — 

Try  smiling. 

Doesn't  change  the  things,  perhaps, 

Just  smiling. 
But  it  cannot  make  them  worse — 

Just  smiling. 
Really  it  may  help  your  case, 

Brighten  up  the  good  old  place, 
And  it  sort  of  rests  your  face — 

Just  smiling. 
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Now   that   its   all  over,  what  did  you 
really  do  yesterday  that's  worth  mention- 


ing? 


NOT  FIT  TO  PRINT 

The  reporter  limped  up  to  the  news- 
paper editor. 

"Well,"  growled  the  editor,  "did  you 
get  the  interview?" 

The  newsman  pointed  to  a  pair  of 
black  eyes. 

The   editor  banged  his  desk. 

"We  can't  print  a  pair  of  black  eyes. 
Where's  the  story?" 

The  reporter  lifted  his  hat  and  dis- 
played a  huge  bump  on  his  head. 

"Look,"  he  said. 

"What  good  is  that?"  howled  the  edi- 
tor. "We  can't  print  things  like  that. 
Didn't  you  get  the  chap  to  say  a  few 
words?" 

The  reporter  wiped  a  bloody  nose. 

"Sure,"  he  nodded,  "but  you  can't 
print  that  either!" 


Whiter  ock 

Agricultural 
Lime 

Pulverized  Limestone 
Pulverized  Quicklime 
Run-of-Kiln   Forkings 

Always  Dependable 
and  the 

Price  Always  Right 
Write  for  Particulars 


WHITEROCK  QUARRIES 

Bellefonte,  Penna. 


To  Profit 
is  to  Progress! 

Pennsylvania's  new  potato 
grading  law  brings  strikingly  to 
the  attention  of  all  growers  the 
money  value  of  "throw-outs". 
Wholesale  prices  of  the  different 
grades  reflect  this  loss.  Grading 
tests  prove  that  crops  produced 
from  new  certified  seed  have 
profitably  less  "culls"  than  those 
grown  from  second  year,  or  in- 
ferior seed.  Consider  the  dollar 
value  of  packing  Commercials 
when  U.  S.  No.  1  Grade  demands 
sufficiently  higher  prices  to  well 
repay  additional  planting  costs. 


APPROVED     \ 


Maine:  IRISH  COBBLERS 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS 

Michigan:    RURAL  RUSSETS 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS 

Selected  from  certified  fields 
outstanding  in  vigor  and  thrift. 
Rogued  in  most  instances  in  ad- 
dition to  certification  require- 
ments, therefore,  practically  free 
of  disease.  Produced  by  leading 
growers  whose  experience  in 
handling  certified  seed  assures  a 
dependable  product. 

When  you  have  planted  hiffh 
quality  certified  seed,  you  will 
have  met  the  first  essential  in 
producing  a  profitable  crop.  Ask 
for   prices. 

*'Every  Bag  Must  Be  Right'* 

Dougherty  Seed  Growers 

WILLIAMSPORT,    PENNA. 
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SURVEY  OF  1937  POTATO  CROP 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

that  were  shallow  planted.  In  observing 
Katahdins  in  the  southeast  section,  it 
was  very  noticeable  that  this  variety  is 
inclined  to  grow  close  to  the  surface  and 
due  to  its  thin  white  skin,  is  quite  subject 
to  sunburn. 

Hollow  Heart — Hollow  heart  was  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  an  area  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Early 
reports  indicated  that  this  would  be  a 
severe  factor  in  the  marketing  of  the 
crop  in  this  area.  Inspection  of  a  num- 
ber of  crops  and  later  reports  showed, 
that  the  condition  was  not  general  and 
could  only  be  said  to  be  moderate  when 
the  crop  for  the  entire  area  was  con- 
sidered. 

Second  Growth  and  Growth  Cracks — 
Neither  second  growth  or  growth  cracks, 
could  be  considered  a  serious  factor  in 
the  1937  crop.    An  area  surrounding  the 

Susquehanna  River  in  the  east  central 
part  of  the  State,  showed  a  moderate 
amount  of  both  growth  crack  and  second 
growth,  particularly  on  the  late  planted 
crops. 

Scab — Scab  seems  to  be  an  ever  chang- 
ing problem.  In  general  scab  infection 
was  not  severe.  There  were,  however,  in- 
dividual areas  and  individual  growers 
who  reported  scab  infection  where  they 
have  not  had  it  for  a  number  of  years. 
For  the  most  part,  these  cases  are  due 
to  excessive  liming. 

Harvest  Injuries — Harvesting  prac- 
tices, including  digging,  picking,  and 
storing,  are  responsible  for  heavy  losses 
due  to  cuts,  bruises,  cracks  and  skining 
of  the  tubers.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
in  preventing  losses  due  to  these  causes. 
Improvement  in  harvest  equipment  and 
storage  facilities  is  badly  needed.  In 
spite  of  the  above  statements,  improve- 
ment has  been  made  and  the  1937  crop 
was  harvested  and  stored  with  less  in- 
jury than  crops  of  previous  years. 

Wire  Worm  Injury — Injury  from  this 
source  was  the  lightest  in  years  and  was 
largely  confined  to  the  west  and  north- 
west and  was  only  severe  where  wire 
worms  have  been  an  annual  problem  or 
where  old  sods  were  plowed  under,  pre- 
vious to  planting. 

Grub  Worm  Injury — Injury  from  this 
source  was  also  light,  taking  the  State  as 
a  whole.  A  few  areas  and  more  par- 
ticularly, a  few  growers,  report  severe 
injury.  Inspection  of  these  areas  would 
indicate  that  for  the   most  part,  injury 


followed  the  use  of  old  sods  or  fields  that 
have  not  been  in  a  potato  rotation  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Field  Frost  Injui^ — Severe  frosts  had 
not  occurred  at  the  time  that  the  survey 
was  made.  However,  frosts  during  late 
October  caused  considerable  injury  to 
crops  yet  to  be  dug.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  a  definite  statement  but  the  best 
information  would  indicate  that  90%  to 
95%  of  the  crop  was  harvested  previous 
to   frost  injury. 

Storage  Freezing  —  A  considerable 
quantity  of  potatoes  in  temporary  storage 
throughout  the  central  and  eastern 
counties  on  November  1st,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  considerable  damage  by  freezing 
temperatures,  unless  moved  to  market  or 
into  permanent  storage.  Indications  are 
that  most  of  this  surplus  supply  would 
go  into  permanent  storage  or  on  the 
market  previous  to  injury,  unless  un- 
seasonably low  temperatures  occur  early 
in  November. 

Miscellaneous — A  few  isolated  cases  of 
injury  due  to  unusual  diseases,  insects  or 
from  mechanical  causes,  occurred  during 
the  season.  These  miscellaneous  causes 
of  injury  were  very  minor  when  the  crop 
as  a  whole  is  considered. 


THE    MARKET    OUTLOOK 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

ing  to  present  indications.  It  is  too  early 
to  determine  what  effect  these  plantings 
might  have  on  late  winter  and  spring 
prices  for  the  late  crop  of  1937. 

In  closing,  the  Pennsylvania  grower 
who  still  has  potatoes  to  sell  may  well 
view  the  present  market  conditions  as 
healthy.  At  no  time  this  season  have 
market  supplies  become  extremely  heavy. 
Recently  truck  holdings  in  16  principal 
markets  have  held  to  an  average  of 
about  750  carloads.  1,000  to  1,200  car- 
loads are  not  excessive.  There  have  been 
few  days  when  supplies  have  exceeded 
900  carloads,  and  consequently  no  tempor- 
ary market  gluts  have  resulted.  It  is  pos- 
sibe  that  city  dealers  and  distributors, 
who  have  purchased  steadily  but  not  ex- 
ceeding current  needs,  may  soon  begin 
to  make  heavier  commitments,  since  the 
market  action  has  been  steadily  upward 
and  continues  to  have  a  strong  under- 
tone. Growers  in  western  Pennsylvania 
have  been  fortunate  in  having  the  Pitts- 
burgh price  approximately  20c  cwt. 
higher  than  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Nittany  Seed  Potatoes 

The  new  variety  developed  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon  in  Potter  County  which  is 
proving  to  be  well  adapted  to  Pennsylvania  climate  and  soils. 

A  variety  selected  from  over  3,000  seedlings  for  yielding  ability  and  disease 
resistance — now  out-yielding  the  Cobbler  by  20.4  bushels  pere  acre  in  exten- 
sive tests,  and  the  most  resistant  variety  of  degenerative  disease  tested  in 
Pennsylvania. 


I<   A   )) 


A"  Grade  —  Sized  1%  to  2!^  Inches 

$1.00  per  bu.  f.o.b.  Coudersport 
Spring  Delivery 

Write  for  Particulars 

Sky  High  Seed  Potato  Farms,  Ltd. 

Coudersport,  Penna. 


I 


L 


The  "Standard" 

Potato  and  Onion  Grader 

Not  only  "STANDARD"  but  "Su- 
perior'* in  Economy,  Accuracy, 
Speed,  and  Adaptability. 

More  Boggs  Graders  in  use  than  all  other  makes  combined 

there  must  be  a  reason.    Send  for  our  new  circular  and  price  list. 

BOGGS  MFG.  CORP.  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 
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THE  POTATO  CLOSED  PACKAGE 
COMPULSORY    MARKETING    ACT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 


sale  in  Pennsylvania  in  closed  contain- 
ers without  being  marked";  "the  use  of 
color  tags  to  indicate  grade  is  manda- 
tory"; "tags  must  be  used  on  all  bags, 
even  though  the  bags  are  properly  and 
accurately  marked",  and  so  on.  A  great 
many  in  the  industry  have  failed  to  fam- 
iliarize themselves  with  that  portion  of 
Section  4  of  the  Act  reading: — 

"No  person  shall  sell,  expose  for  sale, 
or  transport  for  sale,  grapes  or  po- 
tatoes in  closed  packages  if  the  pack- 
age containing  them,  shall  bear  any 
statement,  design,  or  device  regarding 
the  grapes  or  potatoes,  which  shall  be 
false  or  misleading  in  any  particular." 

This  means  that  when  second-hand 
bags  are  packed,  unless  they  tell  a  true 
story  of  the  contents,  they  must  be  first 
turned  inside  out,  and  if  it  is  impractic- 
able to  mark  them  after  turning,  tags 
must  be  used.  We  have  seen  old  bags 
from  other  States  holding  Pennsylvania 
potatoes,  properly  tagged,  with  informa- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  bag  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  information  on  the  tag. 
This  is  a  violation  of  law. 

At  no  time,  also,  should  sight  be  lost 
of  the  fact  that  grading  must  be  accurate. 
Where  there  is  any  doubt  whatever  on 
this  point,  the  potatoes  should  be  marked 
"Unclassified."  Misbranding  has  been  a 
legal  offense  for  years,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania grower  or  dealer  who  deliberate- 
ly mismarks  the  grade,  is  not  only  in 
constant  legal  jeopardy,  but  is  doing 
injury  to  himself,  to  his  market  price  and 
the  market  itself,  and  the  whole  potato 
industry  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  the 
Pennsylvania  potato  industry  will  only 
discard  that  "inferiority  complex"  and 
realize  that  our  product  does  not  have  to 
take  second  place  to  any  competitor,  and 
if  it  will  grade  honestly,  pack  neatly, 
and  merchandize  sensibly,  it  will  com- 
mand a  place  and  a  price  in  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  country  comparable  with  any 
potatoes  of  which  we  now  know. 

It  seems  to  me  that  little  excuse  can 
now  exist  for  violating  the  provisions 
of  Act  275,  and  since  we  are  committed 
to  the  enforcement  of  it  by  Section  6,  our 
duty  is  clean-cut  and  clear — to  take  im- 
mediate legal  action  when  a  violation  is 
discovered. 


POTATO  CHIPS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

The  shortage  of  Ohio  potatoes  has  re- 
sulted in  very  few  being  offered  in  Cleve- 
land and  other  Ohio  cities.  Some  days 
the  market  reports  show  insufficient 
local  stock  to  warrant  a  quotation. 


Research  has  made  some  remarkable 
discoveries  about  the  effect  of  diet  on  the 
temperament.  Psychologists  announce 
that  potatoes  develop  equilibrium  and 
calm  thinking,  carrots  calm  the  passions, 
spinach  eaters  are  men  of  action  while 
peas  develop  futile  thinking,  shallow 
emotions  and,  in  women,  flirting  and 
frivolity.  Can't  say  whether  there  is 
any  truth  in  these  findings  but  to  play 
safe,  better  feed  the  "ball-and-chain" 
more  potatoes  and  fewer  peas. 


How  many  of  us  know  that  Pennsyl- 
vania was  the  birthplace  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  in  America?  It  is  recorded 
that  in  1732,  Johann  Conrad  Beisel  es- 
tablished a  cooperative  colony  of  his 
Dunker  followers  at  Ephrata  in  Lan- 
caster County.  The  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
led  the  way  even  in  those  days. 


According  to  W.  I.  Myers,  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  one 
of  the  most  serious  indictments  of  the 
ordinary  marketing  system  is  that  it 
tends  to  underpay  the  producer  of  high 
quality  and  overpay  the  producer  of  low 
quality  products.  An  efficient  coopera- 
tive organization  which  pays  producers 
as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  products  produced  can  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  our  marketing  system  and 
in  the  building  of  a  better  agriculture. 


ti 


Bill  Shakespud". 


THE  MARKET  OUTLOOK 

(Continued    from    page    12) 

Baltimore  or  Washington.  With  New 
Jersey  stocks  nearly  cleaned  up  and  more 
than  half  of  the  crop  already  disposed  of 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Philadalphia 
will  soon  have  to  turn  to  heavier  ship- 
ments from  Maine  and  Idaho  or  pay  more 
for  Pennsylvania  stocks,  which  are  being 
held  in  strong  hands. 
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Are  You  Known  As  A 
Good  Potato  Grower? 


Reputations  count,  and  many  factors  enter  into  securing 
and  maintaining  a  good  reputation.  In  marketing  potatoes, 
especially  in  years  of  large  production,  a  reputation  for 
growmg  "good"  potatoes  may  be  the  means  of  getting  the 
price  difference  and  trade  preference  which  result  in  profit 
instead  of  loss. 

"Good"  potatoes  have  good  cooking  quality.  Potash  is 
now  recognized  as  the  plant-food  element  which  most  affects 
cooking  quality.  It  improves  the  mealiness  of  cooked  pota- 
toes and  prevents  their  blackening.  Make  sure  that  the  large 
percentage  of  No.  i  potatoes  which  you  aim  to  grow  are  also 
able  to  get  enough  potash  to  insure  the  cooking  quality 
which  housewives  want. 

Potatoes  remove  from  the  soil  more  potash  than  both 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  combined.  A  yield  of  300 
bushels  per  acre  uses  170  pounds  of  actual  potash  per  acre  in 
addition  to  what  must  be  supplied  to  take  care  of  leaching, 
erosion,  and  soil  fixation.  Consult  your  county  agent  or 
experiment  station  about  the  fertility  of  your  soil.  See  your 
fertilizer  dealer  or  manufacturer  about  getting  the  right 
amount  of  potash  in  your  potato  fertilizer.  Write  us  for 
more  information  and  literature. 


American  Potash  Institute,  Inc, 


Investment  Building 


Washington,  D.  C. 


'■mafiBimHm: 


'^9^nM 
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A  Tip  For  Pennsylvania 

POTATO  GROWERS! 


No  matter  whether  the 
price  of  potatoes  next  sea- 
son is  up  or  down,  as  the 
result  of  efforts  at  crop 
control,  or  because  of  in- 
sects, blight,  drought,  or 
anything  else,  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageous for  any  potato 
grower  to  start  right  by 
planting  his  crop  with  the 

Potato  Planter 


The  Band-way  method 
of  fertilizer  application  is 
a  part  of  the  Iron  Age  Po- 
tato Planter,  and  extensive 
tests  over  a  period  of 
years  have  shown  that  no 
other  method  of  fertilizer 
application  produces  yields 
as  large.  And  of  course,  in 
the  matter  of  the  nearest 
approach  to  100%  accur- 
acy and  uniformity  of 
spacing,  the  Iron  Age 
Planter  is  still  in  a  class 
by  itself. 

By  the  way,  have  you 
yet  traded  in  that  one-row 
planter  for  a  two-row  Iron 
Age?  Remember,  it  is  one 
sure  way  of  helping  to  re- 
duce your  production  costs 
next  year. 

See  your  dealer, 

or  write  us  for 

literature 


'1 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 


BOX  1260. 


YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


/ 


